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THE LOVE ODES OF HORACE 
FIVE SPECIMENS 
OD. I. 23. 
To CHLOE. 


. As the kid upon the hill, 
Of its trembling dam in quest, 
With an idle fear possest, 
Lest the woods, the wind, should kill, 


. Chloé flies me. Should the trees 
Bend to breath of spring new-born, 
Should the lizard stir the thorn, 

Tremble heart, and tremble knees. 


3. I no tigress at thy back, 
No Geetulian lion I: 
Ripe for mates, no more be shy, 


Tread no more thy mother’s track. 
Vout. XXXV—No. 207 
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Vitas hinnuleo me similis, Chloé, 

Quaerenti pavidam montibus aviis 
Matrem non sine vano 

Aurarum et siluae metu. 


Nam seu mobilibus veris inhorruit 

Adventus foliis, seu virides rubum 
Dimovere lacerte, 

Et corde et genibus tremit. 






Atqui non ego te tigris ut aspera 

Gaetulusve leo frangere persequor : 
Tandem desine inatrem 

Tempestiva sequi viro. 


OD. III. 7. 


To ASTERIE. 






. Why these tears, Asterié ? 
Earliest breeze of spring 

Him, with Thynian wares to see, 

Him, the youth, all clad in truth, 

Back to thee will bring, 










. Gyges. Him wild Goat-stars vexed, 
Far as Oricum ; 

Drove him blustering Notus next : 

Sleepless nights, and cold that bites, 

All his limbs benumb. 


. Then from one, his hostess pale, 
Couched in subtle tone, 
Comes to him a crafty tale : 
‘Chloé sighs, and Chloé dies, 
Dies for thee alone.’ 
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4. Tells how nigh, through guilty dame, 
(Silly Proetos won 
Cruel plot of blood to frame,) 
Slander’s breath had done to death 
Chaste Bellerophon. 


5. Tells of Peleus, how he fled 
From Hippolyte, 
Nearly numbered with the dead : 
All that leads to passion’s deeds, 
Many an artful plea. 


6. Tell as well Icarian seas ! 
He doth nothing care. 
Thou, lest young Enipeus please, 
Please too much, so near to touch 
And to view, beware. 


7. Though along the Martian course 
None like him can ride, 
None so wheel the fiery horse, 
Nor can swim to match with him 
Down the Tiber’s tide, 


8. Nightly shut thy door; nor gaze 
When the pipes are shrill ; 
He will scold thy prudish ways ; 
Scorn to hear, and persevere 
Hard, and harder still. 


Quid fles, Asterie, quem tibi candidi 
Primo restituent vere Favonit 
Thyna merce beatum, 
Constantis juvenem fide, 
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Gygen? IIle, Notis actus ad Oricum 
Post insana Caprae sidera, frigidas 
Noctes non sine multis 
Insomnis lacrimis agit. 


Atqui sollicitae nuntius hospitae, 
Suspirare Chloén et miseram tuis 
Dicens ignibus uri, 
Tentat mille vafer modis. 


Ut Proetum mulier perfida credulum 
Falsis impulerit criminibus, nimis 
Casto Bellerophonti 


Maturare necem, refert ; 


Narrat paene datum Pelea Tartaro, 
Magnessam Hippolyten dum fugit abstinens ; 
Et peccare docentes 
Fallax historias movet : 


Frustra: nam scopulis surdior Icari 
Voces audit adhuc integer. At tibi 
Ne vicinus Enipeus 
Plus justo placeat, cave ; 


Quamvis non alius flectere equum sciens 
Aeque conspicitur gramine Martio, 
Nec quisquam citus aeque 
Tusco denatat alveo. 


Prima nocte domum claude, neque in vias 
Sub cantu querulae despice tibiae, 
Et te saepe vocanti 
Duram difficilis mane. 
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OD. III. 10. 


To Lyce: rn BLoom. 


. Hadst thou a savage mate, a home upon 
The farthest banks of Don, 

Thou couldst not tearless leave me, pining sore, 
To shiver at thy door. 


. Thou heard’st the creaking doors, the moaning trees 
Between the palaces ; 

Saw’st how, in clear cold air of Jove, the snows 
To icy coating froze. 


. Away with pride ; lest Venus turn to curse, 
And rope with wheel reverse : 
No prude thy father gendered ; meant not thee 


To act Penelope. 
% 


. Though neither gift, nor force of prayer, can mend thee, 
Nor lover’s paleness bend thee, 

If that Pierian girl thy spouse enslave, 
Yet still thy suppliants save. 


. Spare me, though cruel as the Moorish snake, 
And hard as oaks to break, 

For flesh and blood will bear no more the strain, 
Nor soak in floods of rain. 


Extremum Tanain si biberes, Lyce, 
Saevo nupta viro, me tamen asperas 
Porrectum ante fores objicere incolis 
Plorares Aquilonibus. 
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Audis, quo strepitu janua, quo nemus 
Inter pulchra satum tecta remugiat 
Ventis, et positas ut glaciet nives 
Puro numine Juppiter ? 


Ingratam Veneri pone superbiam, 
Ne currente retro funis eat rota : 
Non te Penelopen difficilem procis 
Tyrrhenus genuit parens. 


O quamvis neque te munera nec preces 
Nee tinctus viola pallor amantium 
Nec vir Pieria pellice saucius 
Curvat ; supplicibus tuis 


' Parcas, nec rigida mollior aesculo, 
Nec Mauris animum mitior anguibus. 
Non hoc semper erit liminis aut aquae 
Caelestis patiens latus. 


OD. IV. 13. 


To Lyce: 1n Decay. 


1, Lyce! me the gods have heard, 
Made thee beldame at my word : 
Still a beauty, thou dost think, 
Saucy still for sport and drink. 


. Though with creaking voice thou woo, 
Cupid lags: hath work to do 
With young Chia’s blooming cheeks, 
And her mouth that music speaks. 
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. Obstinate he passes by 
Oaks dried up: he shuns thee; why? 
For he cannot wrinkles bear, 
Blackening teeth, and whitening hair. 


. Cean purples, gems that blaze, 
Will not bring thee back the days 
Writ in annals, known but past, 
Of the time that fled so fast. 


. Beauty, colour, gesture’s grace, 
All are gone. Not this the face, 
Not the passion-breather, she 
Once that stole myself from me. 


. After Cinara, thou wert great, 
Form and charm. But Cinara, Fate 
Quickly took, and left us thee 
Grey and worn fac-simile, 


. Old as a decrepit crow, 
That warm youths might see thee so, 
Scourging thee with laughter’s lash, 
Once a flambeau ; now an ash. 


Audivere, Lyce, di mea vota, di 
Audivere, Lyce: fis anus, et tamen 
Vis formosa vidert, 


Ludisque et bibis impudens, 


Et cantu tremulo pota Cupidinem 
Lentum sollicitas. LIlle virentis et 
Doctae psallere Chiae 
Pulchris excubat in genis. 
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Importunus enim transvolat aridas 
Quercus et refugit, te quia luridi 
Dentes, te quia rugae 
Turpant et capitis nives. 


Nec Coae referunt jam tibt purpurae 
Nec clari lapides tempora, quae semel 
Notis condita fastis 
Inclusit volucris dies. 


Quo fugit venus, heu, quove color ? decens 
Quo motus? Quid habes illius, illus, 
Quae spirabat amores, 
Quae me surripuit mihi, 


Felix post Cinaram, notaque et artium 
Gratarum facies? Sed Cinarae breves 
Annos fata dederunt, 
Servatura diu parem 


Cornicis vetulae temporibus Lycen, 
Possent ut juvenes visere fervidi 
Multo non sine risu 
Dilapsam in cineres facem. 


OD. III. 15. 
To CHtoris, A CRONE. 


Wife of Ibycus the poor, 

Play thy knavish tricks no more. 
All thy plots new scandal make. 
Thou art near thy funeral wake, 
Cease to sport with girls at all, 
Cast not o’er the stars a pall. 
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What may fit with Pholoé, 

Need not, Chloris, fit with thee : 
She a Thyad’s part espouses, 
Whom the beaten timbrel rouses ; 
Dwellings of the youth she storms. 
To her passion she conforms, 
And, by love for Nothus bid, 


Capers like a wanton kid. 


Dress not thou to play the lyre, 
Nor to crimson rose aspire ; 

Spin Lucerian wools for tire ; 

Nor, old crone! when at thine ease, 
Drain the wine casks to the lees. 


Uxor pauperis Ibyct, 

Tandem nequitiae fige modum tuae 
Famosisque laboribus : 

Maturo propior desine funeri 
Inter ludere virgines, 

Et stellis nebulam spargere candidis. 
Non, si quid Pholoén satis, 

Et te, Chlori, decet: filia rectius 
Expugnat juvenum domos, 

Pulso Thyias uti concita tympano. 
Illam cogit amor Nothi 

Lascivae similem ludere capreae ; 
Te lanae prope nobilem — 

Tonsae Luceriam, non citharae decent 
Nec flos purpureus rosae 

Nee poti vetulam faece tenus cadt. 


W. E. GLADSTONE. 
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SHALL INDIAN PRINCES SIT IN THE 
HOUSE OF LORDS? 


WE are all aware of the lightning-like rapidity with which in these 
modern days the thoughts of mankind are flashed from one end of 
the civilised world to the other, but there are few who realise how great 
is the influence of these ideas in countries where we least expect it to 
be felt. Of course we know that Japan has astonished the world by 
the sudden manner in which, within the space of a few years, it has 
thrown off the garments of an Eastern civilisation, and both literally 
and metaphorically has adopted the ill-fitting garb of a Western 
constitutional monarchy. But we look upon Japan as the exception 
which proves the rule, and we are apt to point to China and India as 
countries which for generations may yet be expected to present an 
impenetrable front to the attacks of modern thought. 

No doubt in one sense this is perfectly true. It will probably take 
many generations before the 300 millions of people who inhabit India 
have so thoroughly turned their backs on the customs and thoughts 
which have come down to them from remote antiquity as to be open 
to the influence of the West, but not the less is it a fact that the India 
of to-day is not the India of fifty or even of twenty-five years ago. 
A gradual but steady change of thought is taking place in the minds 
of the growing class of educated natives. They form at present 
an infinitesimally small proportion of the population, but education 
is spreading, and as it spreads so will it leaven with Western ideas an 
ever larger number of India’s teeming millions. These changes in 
thought and action are not confined solely to those portions of India 
which are directly under British rule, but are to be witnessed in some 
native states, the rulers of which, educated and brought up under 
British influences, have in after years endeavoured to put into practice 
the ideas which they imbibed in their youth. Some of these native 
princes are gentlemen of high culture and intellect, speaking English 
without the slightest accent, keenly alive to all that is passing in the 
world, and sincerely desirous of governing their territories both wisely 
and justly. Several of them have widened their minds by travel, 
have visited Great Britain, been presented to their Empress, and have 
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made themselves acquainted with other portions of the vast Empire 
over which her rule extends. Many more would follow their example 
if it were not for the hindrances which the caste system throws in 
their way. These are difficulties, however, which will annually 
diminish, as more and more of the princes and nobility of India follow 
the example thus set them, and break loose from a bondage which, in 
the case of several of them, has ceased to recommend itself to their 
intelligence. Many of these men possess wealth and local influence, 
but, owing to the system of Indian administration, are debarred from 
taking any part in public affairs outside the’: »wndominions, What 
I have said of some independent native rulers applies in a lesser 
degree to the rajahs whose territories lie within those portions of India 
which are directly subject to the British Crown. Deprived of all 
opportunities of exercising their talents, their influence, their wealth, 
and their energies in the public service, is it wonderful that some of 
them should sink into listless sensualists or discontented idlers ? 

The interests of the British Empire demand that no effort should 
be spared to tighten the bonds which unite Great Britain to her 
Eastern possessions. In a country like India, where birth, rank, and 
social position still retain their power over the minds of men, no 
means should be neglected of giving the princes and nobility some 
opening for their energies and ambition beyond the narrow confines 
of their own territories, of encouraging them to employ their great 
wealth and influence in the service of their country-people, and of 
utilising the conservative forces which they represent in the best 
interests of the Empire at large. 

I think most people will agree with me that, although India was 
conquered by the sword and probably for some time to come will have 
to be held by the sword, Britain would be wise to lose no opportunity 
of identifying, as far as practicable, the interests of the inhabitants 
of both portions of the Empire, and of showing the people of India 
that their union with Britain is conducive to their own political, 
social, and material welfare. 

It must be apparent to every thinking man that, however much 
local government may gradually be developed in India, it is entirely 
out of the question that Great Britain, at all events for many years 
to come, should even consider seriously the idea of admitting to her 
Parliament any representative elected by the people of India; and 
yet I think there can be no doubt that it would conduce greatly to 
the advantage both of Hindostan and of Great Britain could an 
arrangement be made with safety to the interests of the Empire, by 
means of which it would be possible for some of India’s sons to raise 
their voices in the Imperial Parliament, even though they should 
express none but their own individual opinions. 

Now, although it may not be possible to admit representatives of 
the people of India into the Commons House of Parliament, what 
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should hinder the Crown from summoning to seats in the Upper 
House some of the most distinguished natives of Hindostan ? 

This object may be attained in several ways. The Crown with 
the sanction of the House of Lords might, on the recommendation of 
the Governor-General, create a certain number of native life peers, 
say two for each Presidency ; or the native princes and aristocracy of 
India might, subject to the above sanction, be invited to submit to 
Her Majesty the names of some of their number for the honour of a 
life peerage ; or they might be invited to elect as candidates for the 
distinction double the number of persons proposed to be raised to 
the dignity of the peerage, and Her Majesty might express her 
willingness to choose from amongst the candidates those whom it was 
her pleasure thus to honour, or both plans might be adopted, and 
half the number of life peers proposed to be created might be recom- 
mended to the Crown by the Governor-General, and half by the 
native magnates. 

Many, doubtless, are the arguments which will be brought 
against the proposition which I have made, and most of the following 
have already been suggested. It will be said: (1) That the princes. 
and rajahs of India would not desire such an honour. (2) That they 
would not consider it an honour. (3) That they are not fitted by 
character or education to take part in the government of a great 
Empire. (4) That they in no way represent the people of India, 
(5) That even if they accepted the honours of a peerage they would 
never leave India or attend Parliament. (6) That if they did, they 
would lose caste, be degraded in the eyes of their people, and their 
influence amongst them would be diminished. (7) That if they 
came to Europe they would lose Eastern virtues, learn Western vices, 
and return to India morally and physically degraded. (8) That it 
would create endless jealousies and heartburnings. (9) That either 
they would speak and vote in the House exactly in the sense they 
considered would be pleasing to the Government of the day in order 
to obtain further honours at its hands, or else they would utilise 
their position to give vent to race, religious, or class jealousies and 
enmities, or to further their own selfish interests in opposition to 
those of the people at large. (10) That the admission of Indian 
princes and nobles into the House of Lords would vastly increase the 
difficulties which the authorities at present have to contend with in 
the government of India. (11) That it would be impossible, with- 
out causing offence, to regulate the precedency in Parliament of the 
native princes and rajahs both amongst themselves and in their rela- 
tion to the British peers. (12) That no recognised body of nobles 
exists in India, and that if the suggestion were carried out of recom- 
mending to the Crown, by means of a system of election, the names 
of certain magnates as life peers, it would be very difficult if not 
impossible to draw up a list of rajahs and princes whose position 
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would justify their being intrusted with the responsibility of recom- 
mending some of their number to the Crown for the honours of the 
rage. 

These and doubtless many other arguments could be brought to 
bear against the admission of natives of India to the House of Lords ; 
but even though it should be proved that some of these objections 
were well founded, it appears to me that the advantages of obtaining 
within the walls of Parliament some independent expressions of native 
Indian opinion far outweigh the arguments which have been urged 
or are likely to be urged against the proposal. 

Let us take the above objections seriatim and consider their 
value. 

Whatever may be the opinion of the majority of the princes and 
rajahs of India, the only two with whom I have spoken on this 
subject both expressed themselves as pleased with the idea. They 
are semi-independent sovereigns, their dominions are widely separated 
from each other, and one of them, if not the most powerful, is one of 
the wealthiest of native rulers. Notwithstanding the fact that these 
princes rule their subjects without other interference from Great 
Britain than that exercised by the British agents resident at their 
courts, and that the territories of the most important of the two are 
larger than some European countries, they both regarded the idea 
from a personal point of view, and would evidently welcome the 
possession of seats in the House of Lords as an honour and a privilege, 
so long as the acceptance of such a position did not involve any 
abdication of their present semi-independent sovereign rights. 

If such men look upon the possession of a seat in the Upper 
House of the Imperial Parliament as an honour, we need be under no 
apprehension as regards the feelings of the less important princes 
and nobles of India who are entirely subject to British rule. It is 
doubtless true that some of the magnates of India are not fitted by 
education or character to take part in the government of a great 
Empire, but there are others who are eminently capable of doing so, 
and who prove their capacity by the admirable manner in which they 
rule their own states and territories. 

If the doors of Parliament are to be closed to all who cannot bring 
satisfactory certificates of proficiency in the art of governing, I fear 
a not insignificant proportion of the existing members of both Houses 
will have to make up their minds to resign their seats, and I am afraid 
that certain disclosures made in recent years have shown that neither 
House can boast that men of dubious character are entirely unknown 
within its walls. If Indian princes ever sit in the Imperial Par- 
liament, whatever be the principle of selection, whether they are 
summoned by writ on the recommendation of the Government, or 
whether they are chosen, like the Irish and Scotch representative peers, 
by the votes of their fellows, it is most unlikely that the disreputable 
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and the incapable will be selected. In either case it will be the 
interest of those in whose hands rests the responsibility of nomina- 
tion to choose the men who will do the greatest credit to the 
Empire and to their order, and whose elevation will redound to the 
honour of India. 

The proper answer to the fourth argument of my hypothetical 
objector is that the House of Lords lays no claim to be representative 
of the people either of Great Britain or of Hindostan, and that if the 
princes and rajahs could in any political sense be said to represent 
India, their proper place would be in the Lower and not in the Upper 
House of Parliament. The fifth, sixth, and seventh objections may 
be taken together. There are doubtless still many natives of high 
caste and rank who conscientiously object to cross the ocean; but 
this superstition is rapidly dying out, and many of the most important 
princes of India have successfully overcome the prejudices engendered 
by religion and caste, and have repeatedly visited Great Britain and 
Europe. Without doubt also only those princes would be recom- 
mended to the Crown for a life peerage who were willing to visit 
occasionally the capital of the Empire, and to take their part in the 
labours of the House of Lords. The means of communication 
between India and Great Britain are now so perfected that it takes 
@ man no longer to reach Bombay from London than it often took 
our fathers and grandfathers to journey to Dublin. When my 
father was a boy at Eton the Irish lads were always granted an extra 
fortnight’s holiday, in consideration of the time it took, or was sup- 
posed to take, to reach home, whilst now a man can transfer himself 
from England to India in a fortnight plus one day. 

Whatever prestige an Indian magnate might lose by occasional 
absences from home would be amply compensated for by the public 
knowledge that he was able to raise his voice in the Imperial 
Parliament, that he could influence by his vote and arguments the 
course of legislation, Indian as well as Imperial, and that as a mem- 
ber of the Legislature he was necessarily in personal contact with 
the rulers of the Empire, It is possible that Eastern magnates visit- 
ing Europe might learn some Western vices, but unless we are pre- 
pared to acknowledge that Christianity and civilisation have failed in 
their missions, we surely may be justified in entertaining the hope 
that some of these Orientals might return to their homes with cha- 
racters strengthened and improved by the acquisition of Western 
virtues. 

The conferring of honours, whether at home or abroad, sometimes 
leads to jealousy and heartburnings, but we do not consider this a 
valid reason for discontinuing the practice, nor is there any cause to 
believe that the creation of native life peers would be more conducive 
to discord than is at present, say, the distribution amongst the same 
class of the order of the Star of India, 
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In answer to the ninth objection, why should we imagine that 
native princes holding seats in the Upper House for life would either 
be so weak as only to vote as the Indian authorities desired, or so 
selfish and ignorant as to use their position exclusively for their own 
personal interests, or for those of their own race, order, or religion ? 

No one has a right to speak thus disparagingly of an entire class 
without being able to bring forward the strongest proofs in support 
of his accusations. But no such proofs are forthcoming. The 
evidence which is to hand shows that several of the native rulers 
and rajahs are men of talent, of education, and of character, 
genuinely desirous of bettering the condition of their less fortunate 
countrymen, firmly convinced of the advantages of British rule, and 
desirous of furthering the interests not only of India but of the 
Empire. 

The presence in the House of Lords of half a dozen or of a dozen 
Indian princes, granting them to be all as weak and as selfish as the 
objection presupposes, would not endanger the British Constitution. 
The only result of such conduct on their part would be that they 
would forfeit the respect of their colleagues and consequently deprive 
themselves of all influence in the Upper House, and possibly run the 
risk of forcing the Crown to decline to create any new native peers 
as vacancies occurred in their number. 

The answer to the tenth objection is that the arm of the British 
Government, especially in India, is long and powerful, and that if a 
native prince misbehaved, the fact of his presence in the House of 
Lords would not prevent the Government from visiting him with the 
punishment which might be his due. 

I do not regard the eleventh and twelfth objections as serious. 
If on general grounds the creation of Indian life peers be considered 
advisable, ways and means could easily be found of surmounting the 
difficulties suggested, which after all are only matters of arrangement 
and detail. For instance, if it were thought desirable that the Crown 
should be partly or entirely guided in its choice of life peers by the 
votes of the magnates of India, the difficulty of deciding on the 
several claims of princes and rajahs to be included in the electoral 
body could easily be settled by confining the right of voting within 
the ranks of those to whom the British Government have already 
accorded the much-esteemed honour of being received on state 
occasions with an artillery salute. 

With respect to precedency, the native prince or rajah would in 
the House have to accept the position due to the rank accorded him 
as a peer of Parliament, irrespective of any higher title he might 
possess, in the same way as Irish or Scotch peers, who are also peers 
of the United Kingdom, often in the House sit by titles inferior in 
dignity to those under which they are known in their own countries. 

The addition of a dozen or of half a dozen life peers to the 
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Imperial Parliament could not possibly do harm, and the direct 
identification of India with the governing powers at home might be 
the means of awakening a genuine feeling of loyalty to the Crown 
and Empire amongst powerful and influential classes in Hindostan, 
some members of which at present, if not hostile, are indifferent and 
not seldom discontented. 

The people of Great Britain, absorbed in their own local concerns 
and politics, are apt to forget that they are citizens of a world-wide 
Empire, that Her Majesty is not only Queen of Great Britain and 
Ireland, but also Empress of India, that she rules over more 
Mahomedan subjects than the Sultan of Turkey, and that the Hin- 
doos who owe her allegiance are greater in number than the whole 
of her Christian subjects in Great Britain and Ireland, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and the Cape. 

The presence of Eastern princes and magnates in the House of 
Lords would bring these facts home to the imaginations of the people, 
and would add not a little to the picturesque and romantic atmosphere 
which surrounds the Gilded Chamber. 

Canada is already represented in the House of Lords; why should 
not India also have her peers in that assembly ? 

There are few Britons who would not welcome some practical 
step towards the fulfilment of the popular idea of Imperial Unity, if 
not of Federation, and here is a decided step which might be taken 
in that direction. What should hinder the Crown from summoning 
to the Upper Chamber the most distinguished sons, not only of India, 
but of the Empire ?—and thus there might gradually be collected 
within the walls of Parliament a veritable ‘ Bundesrath,’ or Imperial 
Council—a nucleus of men versed in affairs, brought together from 
every part of the Empire, indigenous to their respective soils, whose 
opinions would have weight in the Assembly of the nation, and 
whose influence in their own countries would conduce towards unity 
and harmony of sentiment and action throughout the entire extent 
of Her Majesty’s dominions. 


MEATH. 





DEMOCRATIC IDEALS 


Demos is awakening. He has staggered to his feet, although 
he has not yet rubbed the sleep out of his rheumy eyes. And 
we may rely upon it that he will make huge displacement when 
once he is stirring. As yet he seems to be no better acquainted 
with his duties than with his rights. But there is a keen apprehen- 
sion in the minds of those who have hitherto governed him, that he 
may shortly understand the meaning of that historic phrase, ‘ The 
spoils to the victors.’ On all sides it appears to be taken for granted 
that, sooner or later, the most advanced nations of Europe will make 
the experiment called Social Democracy. What, then, I may be per- 
mitted to ask, are the principles whereon that new order of things will 
be established? In the words of AZneas, Quo res summa loco, 
Pantheu? quam prendimus arcem? 

Now I observe at the outset that we are dealing with unknown 
factors, and with possibilities of no simple texture. The very terms of 
our equation are waiting to be defined. When I speak, in accordance 
with a certain well-known usage, of the ‘ proletariat,’ a learned friend 
imagines that I mean the ‘ residuum’; while the word ‘ Democracy’ 
is no less vague. But I have no desire to indulge in claptrap or 
declamation ; and I shall be much obliged to the philosopher who will 
invent short and easy terms to designate the three classes which at 
present make up our economic system. The largest, as it is in the 
social scale the lowest, of these, I shall call the ‘ wage-earning’ class, 
or the proletariat ; and I mean all those who possess no capital except 
their labour. I say, then, that an Imperial Democracy, wielded by the 
proletariat so defined, has never existed in any country ancient or 
modern. That immense Third Estate which we call the working class 
has not been suffered hitherto, even in America, to shape its own 
destinies. In our day, at length, the trial seems likely to be made. 
For the world-wide confederation of labour is becoming solid ground 
on which the proletarians will plant themselves with confidence ; and 
it is sure to disarray the politics, as in time it must profoundly affect 
the laws, of every modern State, be its constitution on paper what 
it may. From this cardinal assumption I shall start, viz. that the 
wage-earners, conscious of their newly acquired influence, are com- 
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bining, and will combine more and more. To what end, then, and 
with what result ? 

As we are told in many books, the new order, which was founded in 
1789, rests upon ‘ science and industry.’ But the science meant is 
physical, experimental, and altogether divorced from religion. Its 
effect on the governing classes throughout Europe has been to produce 
either scepticism, or indifference, or blank unbelief. The Christian 
creed has lost its supremacy in the public order. Education in the State 
schools of France and Italy has been secularised, that is to say, has 
become atheistic or antichristian. Elsewhere it ascends, step after step, 
to Universities of which the guiding principle is philosophic doubt. 
‘Calture,’ though not simply equivalent to apostasy from the ancient 
keliefs, is regarded by a very great multitude as incompatible with them. 
In fifty years, as Carlyle wrote, now a quarter of a century ago, it may 
well have come to pass that ‘ all churches and so-called religions ’ will 
have given way before that liberty of conscience which Cardinal 
Newman denounced as mere ‘liberty of self-will.’. They may be driven 
back into the catacombs, there to abide until the wheel of time, if 
ever it shall, has brought round its revenges. For science, it cannot 
be denied, is acting upon the European intellect as a rapid and all- 
powerful dissolvent, breaking up the ideal synthesis by which men 
have heretofore shaped their speculations and more or less guided their 
various activities. The instinct out of which Protestantism rose has 
never had so wide a scope as now. Every man makes his own religion ; 
or, if he be that way minded, goes without one. Not a mere veil, but a 
wall of brass, reaching up to heaven, divides this world of sense and 
feeling from the next, if any there be on the other side. Concerning 
that unseen, the wisest of moderns decline to hazard a guess, and the 
average well-to-do citizen troubles himself as little as may be. The 
infinite, the transcendental, the supernatural, are allowed at most a 
poetical value as the symbol of abstract thinking, or, in other words, are 
dealt with as the Mythology of metaphysicians. When criticism 
denies miracles, it is understood that Theism itself has thereby ceased 
to be an explanation of the world’s existence, although not Theism 
but the Christian Gospel is the direct object of attack. However, it 
would be excessive to imagine that cultivated persons whose minds 
have been formed on the system of education now in vogue, are hostile 
to the old faith. They busy themselves with interests of no such 
distant reach. Their science, literature, and morality are all of the 
present. They take short views, live for to-day, and may be classed 
as Epicureans, or Pessimists, or Pagans ; but hardly ever as men who 
are in trouble about their souls. To all these, knowledge, whether 
of human life or of the forces of nature, implies a complete severance 
from the beliefs in which past generations have lived and died. 

Analytic science, then, which has banished God, freedom, and 
immortality from the lecture-halls thronged by our rising youtb, 
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seems little likely to nourish in them a sense of ‘the wonder, and 
the beauty, and the terror,’ in the presence of which their fathers 
adored with trembling. Kant’s ‘Dream of a Ghost-seer,’ though 
they never heard of it, avails with them as an argumentum ex 
absurdo, fatal—not only to the existence of a divine power in man 
whereby he lays hold of the intangible, and contemplates things 
invisible to the sensuous understanding—but to the conception of 
Duty itself as distinct from a nicely estimated calculation of 
advantages. The devil’s dust of Agnosticism fills our lungs. The 
air is choked with it and the sky blackens with it as in a London 
fog. Rivalling the conjuror’s sleight of hand, easy eloquence, and 
belief in the good nature of the crowd he is addressing, this and the 
other scientific personage comes forward to manipulate his atoms and 
his molecules, to blow his glittering soap-bubbles over the heads of a 
distinguished but untrained audience, and to conclude with a burst 
of rhetoric that we need only change our definition of matter, and 
the hypothesis called Theism will be relegated to the shades where 
‘ entities and quiddities, the ghosts of unknown bodies, lie.’ There 
is a mysterious Something, no doubt, and religion so far was justified 
as a piece of rude, unscientific guess-work, on a level with the 
primitive imagination which invented it. But whatever that 
Something may be we can always, the new teachers say, discount it 
for an equal quantity of matter, and that should be our chief concern. 
With energies not of a spiritual kind, and with some genius for 
mechanical arrangement, we may reason backwards and forwards, 
they tell us, to the hydrogen cloud out of which we came, and into 
whose fiery depths we and our Cosmos shall one day vanish. 
Literature is following, as it always must, the metaphysics, or 
anti-metaphysics, which prevail in its time ; and we observe accord- 
ingly a marvellous decline in the poetical value of the writings now 
held up to our admiration. A crude and violent Realism, falsely so 
called, usurps the place of honour, while trifling personal gossip fills our 
journals, and is advertised as their most notable attraction at every 
railway bookstall. The common schools have their anthology of 
English classics for the fifth standard ; yet, to argue from the staple 
talk and favourite reading, whether of high or low, it does not seem 
that Shakespeare and Milton have communicated their own deep 
insight into life, or their essentially spiritual view of man’s nature, 
to a generation which buys M. Zola in the English version so long as 
he is to be had, and tolerates or delights in police reports, stretching 
over miles of newspaper, that would fittingly decorate the walls of 
the Pompeian Museum at Naples. But literature is only a visible 
embodiment of the thoughts which are rankling in human hearts. I 
hasten to speak of the dreary conditions of existence that make it 
what we see. These prurient and ungovernal le passions, exhibiting 
themselves, to the shame of a nominally Christian land, before judges 
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in the Divorce Court and magistrates administering the law as best 
they may in dingy neighbourhoods, where vice and ignorance brawh 
the livelong day, are effects as well as symptoms of the plague 
within. By what one name shall I describe it? Consider the 
mingling of a half-decayed Feudalism with discredited Puritanism ; 
of Bible phrases and religious cant with covetousness, greed, and 
overreaching ; of philanthropy with usury; of a white slavery at 
home with the propagation of the Gospel in foreign parts; of the 
capitalist system which insists on its ‘margin of unemployed’ if wages 
are not to swallow down profits, with the anarchy known as repre- 
sentative government! How is it possible to find a head and centre 
in this weltering chaos, where no principle rules, but only chance, 
competition, and what the elder Mirabeau contemptuously nick- 
named ‘ blind man’s buff’? It was Edmund Burke who defined law 
as ‘embodied reason.’ I should be curious to find out the system of 
reason which would reconcile the various phenomena of English 
society at this moment. Its elements hold together, indeed, by virtue 
of the wonderful cohesive power which we call habit, custom, or 
perhaps ‘stupid conservatism.’ But the force of habit is continually 
exposed to fresh assaults ; and that combination of worldliness and 
Bible worship which was renowned for two long centuries under the 
name of Puritanism has at length begun to stagger, to lose confidence 
in itself, and to reel beneath the blows of science, critical as well as 
economical, Its young men dream dreams and its old men see 
visions. The keystone of the real English Constitution—not that 
according to De Lolme—is getting shaken out of its place, and the 
edifice shows rents and fissures in every direction. 

Whether, as the late Mr. Arnold often declared, Puritanism has 
dealt in ‘ grotesque and hideous delusions,’ it is not for me to say. 
Delusions or not, they are now flitting into the dark. Perhaps no 
form of speculation with which antiquarians have troubled themselves 
is so completely extinct in the land of its birth as the doctrine of 
Luther. Nearer home, Calvin, Knox, and their Evangelical descen- 
dants have done whatever stroke of good was in them and have 
become bloodless shadows ; but they still furnish an excuse to no 
small multitude for renouncing that Christianity which could have 
produced them. It is better, I grant, to believe in no God at all than 
to flatter and cringe before an omnipotent Devil. Rightly or wrongly, 
so it is that modern men conceive of the Moloch worshipped by 
Supralapsarians and their kind, who, to please himself, foredoomed a 
majority of the human race to everlasting perdition. But leaving 
these matters, I remark that Puritanism did, in fact, exalt the horn 
of the middle class, appropriating not only the world to come, but 
the life that now is, to its severe votaries. They acted, it will be 
urged, with a single eye. Yes, and it was an eye to business. The 
Fifth Monarchy has turned out to be the reign of Mammon. Nay, 
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even Hobbes’s Leviathan—the type of extravagant Socialism—eats 
grass like an ox. The benighted medieval Catholic, who cannot 
help feeling, in his superstitious way, that the Sermon on the 
Mount was intended to sketch an ideal Christian man, is filled with 
amazement when he reads the Puritan history. It was a hard and 
stern existence, as he perceives, having in it neither grace nor 
loveliness, given over to fear of Satan and to copious witch burn- 
ing. It suffered in the laity, whether men or women, a thousand 
times less freedom—lI speak of things lawful and according to con- 
science—than was permitted in the bad old days of monasticism. It 
was sacerdotal, or clerical, in everything but name, to an intolerable 
degree. And certainly, wherever it gained the upper hand, it 
‘banished joy.’ But all this tyrannical asceticism, unbounded as it 
was, failed to establish, nay, it never so muchas dreamt of preaching, 
the counsels which by earlier Christians had been called ‘ of perfec- 
tion,’ as bodying forth the life of the Master in His chosen disciples. 
To St. Paul, ‘covetousness’ was ‘a serving of idols.’ Nothing 
daunted, the elect Puritan served his idols from morning till night. 
Christ had been the very pattern of renunciation, beginning His 
Gospel with the austere yet tender announcement, Beati pawperes 
spiritu. But the predestinate heir of the kingdom, when he had 
broken down the carved work of the sanctuary with axes and hammers 
and overthrown the altar, turned to his yard-measure and his system 
of double entry, ina frame of mind to which poverty was the one great 
evil of life, and the good gifts of God meant a large fortune speedily 
amassed. The intense worldliness of Evangelical religion has 
furnished many a theme to satirists and philosophers. Even Mr. 
Harris, the well-known prophet of Santa Rosa, enlarges on the ‘ Phari- 
saism and Philistinism of the trading and fund-holding classes,’ whose 
riches, according to him, are derived, in this world, from ‘ the plunder 
of the unearned increment,’ and in the next from the sacrifice of the 
Son of God in their favour. At all events, when the bourgeois system 
of competition was most flourishing, then Mammon reigned ; and the 
worshippers upon whom he showered ‘barbaric pearl and gold’ were 
the enterprising, the missionary, the Puritan middle class. In 
Holland, England, Scotland, America, the story presents absolutely 
the same features ; there seems to be a perfect coincidence between 
the character of the men and the kind of eminence to which they 
aspired. They resented the interference of the State, and were all 
for free trade, so to call it, in religion, within the limits of a narrow 
Protestantism. But their devotion to commerce was unremitting. 
They were the Jews of Christendom, who listened in their synagogues 
every sabbath-day to Moses and the Prophets, while during the rest 
of the week they practised usury with a good conscience, void of 
offence towards God and man. Could it have been possible for the 
Bible to lose credit in their eyes (it has happened to their children) 
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one might have predicted that Benthamism would take its place, 
for Benthamism alone was the method of ethics which justified their 
six days’ conversation on ’Change and their ‘self-regarding’ traffic 
in the labour-market. 

Bentham, indeed, has come, but many things have followed him 
which were never anticipated. The French Revolution, though at 
first, by ruthlessly sweeping away kings and nobles, it made room 
for the trading class to come up higher, was not likely to grow 
exultant over so meanatriumph. The Divine right of capitalists 
runs on a very unlucky parallel with the Divine right of kings. It 
is but a prose version of that old and now exploded doctrine. 
When we have grasped the principle that public authorities are, from 
the nature of the case, conditioned, as philosophers would express it, 
by the body politic of which they form the instruments, it requires no 
long meditation to see that capitalist owners of the land’s resources 
stand in exactly the same position as the feudal aristocracy, and 
cannot plead, any more than they, exemption from the higher laws 
which ought to regulate the commonwealth as a whole. Right 
government is, indeed, neither a contract nor an organised hypocrisy ; 
still less can it be a matter of counting heads. But of all conceiv- 
able oligarchies, none is so vile as the ring of confederate money- 
makers, plotting how they shall compel the labouring multitude to 
struggle among themselves for the lowest wage. We may say to 
them, with the Eastern proverb, ‘If you were sheep, you would be 
blind and lame; if you were water, you would be froth; if you were 
wool, you would be refuse.’ Yet into the hands of such men has 
the government of modern States since 1789 been committed. 
Make what deductions you will on the score of progress from the 
tables of misery drawn up by competent observers ; still it remains a 
fact that material civilisation has brought to extreme depths of vice 
and suffering numbers so vast that they would form a people in 
themselves. Too truly has it been said, ‘Thou hast multiplied the 
nation and thou hast not increased the joy.’ Mercantile greed and 
bourgeois economics must answer for the wilderness of dark cities 
and the brutalised villages, on which, as on an immeasurable dust- 
heap and mountain of abomination, our colossal wealth has been 
raised to its present height. 

The fruit of science, therefore, cultivated in the prevailing spirit, 
is nescience—disbelief in wisdom, truth, love, and whatever light or 
beauty the senses cannot apprehend. And the fruit of industry is 
‘the servitude of a whole people. The heart is diseased, and the body 
suffering in all its members. The heart, and the head too! 
Selfishness, covetousness, deadly atheism as regards every interest 
but self-interest! Think now whether an economic slavery was not 
the fated outcome of such no-beliefs, and of action so turned from 
human ends, as we have been considering! How could it grow to 
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any good? The Puritans who had it in mind to restore ‘ Christ’s 
Crown and Kingdom ’ did not, and could not, restore either. It was 
not in human nature to be patient under a rule of life so joyless, so 
bitterly cruel, so inquisitorial and forbidding, as that which they 
set up. The political reaction came almost as soon as the bonds 
were imposed. Charles the Second, with his riotous Cavaliers and 
mere heathenism, seemed infinitely preferable to the saints who sought 
the Lord at Westminster. But the true social reaction tarried long. 
It has begun at last, and there can be no question that it will run 
its course. The artisans, the mechanics, the very countryfolk, 
familiar with the sights and sounds of Puritanism, and constantly 
invited to believe in its ‘ grotesque and hideous delusions,’ have, on 
the whole, little or no sympathy with the religious past, nor can they 
be set down in a veracious catalogue as mostly Christian. Of course 
they have unconsciously imbibed many of the ideas which it is usual 
to associate in England with the Bible or the Church. It could not 
be otherwise. Yet we must bear in mind that of the millions who 
form our immense proletariat, only a small fraction attend worship 
of any kind, or have been taught the language—to say nothing of 
the principles—in which the governing classes are wont to express 
their so-called beliefs. The multitudes are waiting, not impatiently, 
to be converted. 

To establish not only a Democracy, but a Christian Democracy ; 
to show that physical science, conversant with its own limits and 
powers, is the vestibule of a sacred, living faith ; to cleanse trade, com- 
merce, and property from covetousness, and turn competition toa rivalry 
in rendering the best and noblest services to the household of which 
we are members; to make, in brief, a new beginning of the Kingdom 
of Christ in this England of ours, is an enterprise so heroic under the 
confused circumstances of the time that even to salute it from afar 
may seem rash and overweening. We shall see our Democracy indeed, 
never fear. In one kind or another it will be set up. There is a 
growth, if not of intellect, yet of intelligence ; and authority, address- 
ing itself to forty millions ‘educated’ in Free Elementary schools, 
with science and industry moving onward at their present rate, will 
of necessity take a very different shape from that in which the 
middle ages or the eighteenth century beheld it. I say ‘authority,’ 
and I cannot forbear adding that even religious rulers who claim for 
themselves a mission from on high, will find that the methods of 
teaching and arguing which were suitable to a rude population, will 
insensibly undergo change when every one that heeds them at all 
is accustomed to read much, were it only in the newspaper. What, 
let me ask, is the religion to which the coming Democracy will turn 
for guidance ? 

Perhaps it will be said, to none at all. The French artisan is a 
disciple, as we commonly hear, of advanced secularism. His creed may 
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be summed up in the Nihilist device, Ni Dieu, ni maitre. Have we 
grounds for supposing that his English comrade will be more of a 
Christian, when he has been fully disciplined by the leaders whom 
at present he delights to follow? What should be our inference from 
the union which has ever prevailed between the landowners and the 
Church of England on the one hand, as between Dissent and capi- 
talism on the other? Is there a religious, or even a sectarian, 
interest with which the welfare of our working-men is bound up? 
They pay no tithes and swell few subscription-lists. With certain 
notable exceptions, they are neither clerical nor anti-clerical, but 
as indifferent to the life of the churches as though they were 
American millionnaires. I am far from laying the blame at their 
doors. Sunday Schools and Board Schools afford but a meagre 
substitute for the Christian teaching to which English children 
are thought to have some claim. The Nonconformist principle, 
in virtue of which our Board School system has been introduced, 
makes, I regret to say, as directly and distinctly for secularism as 
Mr. Arnold’s stream of tendency made for righteousness. It dis- 
establishes not only the Church but the Bible, in spite of the daily 
reading without note or comment. Who can wonder if, among the 
working-class, non-Christians may be counted by the million? And 
why should they vease to be in the future that which, by no fault of 
their own, they have been during the last seventy years and more ? 
It is not a question that I can pretend to answer; but some good 
may be done by stating it. For myself, did I rely upon what in 
England goes by the name of sectarian zeal, I should not have 
deemed it worth while to write a syllable on the prospect of a Chris- 
tian Democracy. I say, there is the problem. And I add my con- 
viction that if agnostic science gets down to the multitude who are 
now climbing to the seats of power, it will work the same ruin among 
them which it has wrought in the Universities and among the edu- 
cated classes generally. With your systems of mechanical philo- 
sophy, your principle of the Greatest Happiness, your Bentham for a 
moralist, and your Spencer for a prophet of the Unknowable, you 
will establish no lasting Commonwealth, but only a victory of the 
many utilitarians over the few. We shall look on at a scramble for 
enjoyment, not the manifestation of divine and human righteous- 
ness ; ‘there will be nothing found of real or true in the rubbish heap 
but a most true desire of making money easily and of eating it 
pleasantly.’ A desirable Utopia, and worth dying for, is it not? 
Instead of a bourgeois Oligarchy as now, we shall behold a bourgeois 
Democracy, or the middle class enlarged until it includes the nation ! 
No ideals, but only appetites, while the Scripture is abandoned to 
blear-eyed pedants, that the daily and hourly newspaper may reign 
in its stead. The spiritual world long forgotten; the chivalry of 
barbarism itself discredited ; an infinitude of knaves and poltroons 
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surging to the front, gorged or famished, but always intent on secur- 
ing the good things of this lower and lowest world at the least expense 
to themselves ; careless atheists for whom there is no Last Judgment 
save death, which in a moment is over and need not be painful! It 
would be a most singular, most sordid, euthanasia of Christianity 
and civilisation. Yet who shall say it is impossible? The event 
depends on ourselves ; not on committees, clubs, or esthetic excursions 
and alarms, but on every man and woman who is determined not to 
cast away for ever the Christian birthright, as a vesture that is worn 
out and doomed to the fire. 

Let us plainly understand what that birthright is. I shall be 
told by some that it is an abstract scheme of salvation ; justifica- 
tion by faith without works, or again by works without faith; or 
that I mean the principalities, powers, and dominations which 
demand allegiance in the Great Name. But for the present I put 
metaphysics of every kind aside, nor am I talking of organisations. 
There must be dogma in its place, and keepers of the Divine Tradi- 
tion certainly. But neither dogma nor organism has the principle 
of life in itself. The Christian religion means the living Christ, or 
it means nothing that mankind will not sooner or later allow to pass 
into oblivion, as it has already broken with so many fair schemes, and 
majestic hierarchies, and widespread institutions, which in their day 
have governed the world. I say that neither science, nor culture, nor 
the enthusiasm of humanity will make up to a nation for the loss of 
faith in God and an Hereafter. I cannot revere, and I will not fall 
down in worship before, the human animal whose reason is quenched 
in deadly scepticism and in sensual fumes. The widest prospect I 
have ever seen is that which stretches beyond death and the grave 
into the kingdoms of Eternity ; and I am more than amazed when 
serious teachers inform me that to shut it out from my sight is a 
mental enlargement. That which I look up to in my fellow-man is 
not his cunning to pursue pleasure, nor his skill in tricking it out, 
but the loyalty I discern in him amid temptation to the infinite 
nature of Duty. What I commune with in him is an immortal spirit 
whose aspirations I share, and whose ideal I strive in his company to 
attain. I can never be persuaded that there is any nobleness in 
snatching at pleasure, and disguising my appetite under the mask of 
justice or benevolence. Whether one wolf feeds or many, they on 
him or he on them, I think is no question for the moral judgment, 
and I care not how it may be answered. I will reverence a man 
when I see him, knowing full well that the Eternal and Infinite re- 
veals Himself most fruitfully in the best of men. But for that very 
reason, considering past and present as deeply as I may, the sacred 
books and inspired histories, the thoughts of mankind since they 
began to meditate upon their own nature and the law within, I per- 
ceive that if any fact is sure, if I am still to keep my belief in the | 
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Most High,—then am I constrained to recognise the unique great- 
ness, the personality at once so distinct and so human, of which the 
New Testament holds the record. Christ is the goal of the ages 
because He is the Son of Man. 

Now, I ask myself, what is the aim, from first to last, of the Demo- 
cratic Movement, did it know its own mind, or the ideal which has 
inspired it? Is it not to defend and exalt our human personality ? 
Its champions are aware that until a certain high stage of conscious- 
ness has been reached, it is in vain to think of men as governing 
themselves, for they neither can nor will. The watchwords of ’89 
are all derived from the sense of personal worth as the foundation of 
society. Freedom is only the normal condition of one who cannot 
be a mere chattel, and who owns no sovereign except his Creator. 
Equality means that it is reason which makes us persons, and that 
none ought to have dominion over his fellows in the old slavish signifi- 
cance, which carries with it an implied difference of species between 
man and man. Fraternity is the modern rendering of the golden 
rule of Christ. Thus the root and stem and blossom of the tree of 
liberty are nothing else than the sacred right of each man to be 
himself. In the light of this great charter, the distinctions of 
rank, wealth, and authority become mere means for carrying out 
a divine purpose ; since it is plain, on the doctrine of personality here 
suggested, that in the end every man stands or falls to his own master. 
But there is not the shadow of that personality remaining in sys- 
tems which resolve reason, conscience, and free-will into clusters of 
sensations. The agnostic, who leaves out God from the scheme of 
things, is fittingly yoked with the utilitarian to whom man is but a 
complicated piece of machinery. If we desire that our new masters 
shall not be caught in the meshes of fatalism where liberty becomes 
the idlest (as it would be therein the least intelligible) of words, we 
must clearly establish it, not on mere arguments howsoever valid, or 
on the self-will that retains the power while it has lost the stan- 
dard of ethical determination, but on the ‘ realised ideal’ in Whom it 
has been everlastingly vindicated. It is not by school-logic, nor by 
political checks and contrivances, that freedom of the only kind 
worth defending is to be made secure. The spiritual force in man must 
be stayed on a life at once infinite and yet near to him, familiar to his 
daily apprehension, while far above him in grace and dignity. For 
every individual soul, it is requisite that it should balance the whole 
world under pain of losing itself and being carried away in the rush 
and roar of things foreign and extraneous to it. What is the power 
within on which it shall rest? Something more it must be, let 
us not doubt, than decrees of majorities and of parliaments, or a 
Social Contract though signed by tens of millions. There is no charm 
in the name of Democracy to ward off despotism. The people that 
believe in slavery will be slaves. Against whatsoever tyranniesthreaten, 
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from above or below, the one unshaken liberty is that which we shall 
find in the depths of man’s spiritual nature, whereby he is prepared 
for resistance, for martyrdom if so be, in the strength of an Example 
which has not died away into a memory, but which manifests the 
living God here and now. The true Democracy is that in which the 
mind and heart of Christ have become the portion of all alike, accord- 
ing to the measure wherein each can receive of Him. It works from 
within outwardly. It communicates to all those high gifts which do 
not waste when they have been distributed on every side—a know- 
ledge of the ideal truth, wisdom, and poetry, and the sense of our im- 
mortal destinies. The best things are common, nay universal; there 
can be no monopoly of them except by forgetting their real nature 
and so losing them ourselves. But when spiritual freedom is attained, 
the lesser goods will be shared on a just plan, according to the needs 
and capacities of individuals. Shall we call these views Utopian ? 
Show me, then, a wise authority in the past which has not legis- 
lated on the principle that money, land, commodities of whatever 
sort, the moment they acquire a use for mankind, do thereby 
put on a spiritual consecration? They, too, are symbols, or even 
functions, of the Infinite; ‘the ground whereon thou standest is 
holy ground.’ It is vain to imagine that the things of a man will 
ever cease to have a transcendental value. Treat them mechani- 
cally ; put your trust in systems of wood and iron ; endeavour to fix 
them in formulas which you may carry about in your waistcoat- 
pocket, and see how surely the letter killeth and the system comes 
to nought. 

Formulas and laws are as indispensable as a vessel in which to 
carry water from the fountain. They aresometimesas empty. But 
their whole purpose becomes null and void, if the spirit which should 
give them a meaning be absent from them. Shall we never learn what 
the French Revolution was sent to teach us, that out of the corrupt 
will come nothing but corruption? ‘ Ah! yes,’ it will be said, ‘ life 
comes out of it.’ I answer that life comes from the seed of life, and 
makes an end of corruption by its innate vigour. But how if < all is 
wrong and gone out of joint ; the inward spiritual and the outward 
economical’? if ‘head or heart, there is no soundness in it’? As I 
look round at the phenomena which are illustrated or photographed 
in the literature, politics, and social aims of the day, I cannot help 
asking myself, From what quarter is the divine life to strike down 
into this moving mass? Are we about to hear of large drafts 
upon hope and the future, which will be protested in the coming 
years like those which were drawn so confidently by the men of the 
first °89? It wasa bankrupt age. It could produce a Robespierre 
and a Napoleon, but there its creative efforts came to an end. The 
guillotine and the sword of a new Charlemagne were strange births, 
in answer to radiant Pollio Eclogues and hymns of fraternal equality. 
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Let us hope we may have gained by that spectral, half ludicrous, and 
wholly disappointing experience. But our own trial is beginning. 
My faith is small, I confess, in leaders or prophets who do not even 
pretend to establish their teaching on the transcendental ; who reason 
and calculate as though the human race cared only for ‘bread and 
the circus’; and who are preparing—unless I do them grievous 
wrong — to varnish over with a little estheticism the ugliness of 
brute appetite. Destroy much of the social edifice they may and 
will; for the agnostic, however well-intentioned, is doomed to be a 
Nihilist. As the spirit chorus sings in Faust, ‘ Die schdne Welt, du 
hast sie zerstért’ ; these men roll up the heavens like a scroll until 
no place is found for them. By what magic shall they, who are 
ignorant how to create a particle of their worshipped hydrogen, 
kindle the breath of life when they have blown it out ? 
* Once put out thy light, 

Thou cunning’st pattern of excelling Nature, 

I know not where is that Promethean heat 

That can thy light relume. When I have plucked thy rose, 

I cannot give it vital growth again ; 

It needs must wither. 


Are there the elements of a true Christian Restoration in the 
English people? That is, for us, the question of Democracy. 


WILuiAmM Barry. 
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I SHALL not presume to write upon the physical characteristics, the 
productions, or the progress of the United States in population or 
wealth, nor yet upon religious and moral development. There is, 
nevertheless, something fairly our own, which, it seems to me, is not 
so well understood. We have met with much success in the solution 
of some of the problems of the material world, but the mental quali- 
ties behind these, about which no formal histories have been written, 
are less known. It ought, therefore, to be interesting to ask and 
attempt some answer to the question: How have this new people 
dealt with the problems of mind ? 

A mistake is often made in the point from which we are viewed. 
Because our people are English in the principal branch of their 
ancestry, because the English language has held on its conquering 
way amongst us, it has been supposed that we could not be other 
than the English people, transplanted into new and different scenes. 
However much we may be less than this, we are certainly different. 
During the earlier years of our existence, at a time when many of 
the conditions entering into the character of modern England were 
in process of formation, we were separated from all the world. Our 
original character as a people was laid deep and unchangeably in the 
influences that produced the Rebellion and the Commonwealth. The 
Restoration and the Revolution, which moved England so profoundly, 
were comparatively unknown and almost unfelt amongst the struggling 
band of enthusiasts that made up the colonies across the Atlantic. 
The pendulum did not cease to swing in the West any more than in 
the East, but its motion was less violent. In England the impulses 
of Puritanism were violently checked by other and entirely different 
influences; in America they continued their dominance until worn 
away by contact with modern ideas and conditions. 

Except for these changes, produced gradually and without noise 
or revolution, we have had little, of human building, to tear down. 
The constructive forces have had a fair chance to do their work. We 
had no feudal institutions, no kings or recognised leaders, no privi- 
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leges conferred by birth, no central authority in religion, and almost 
no myths, superstitions, or traditions of our own. Although we could 
not escape from the ideas that trammel or weaken the race, we were 
so far removed from many of these that some were lost and others 
fell into a disuse scarcely less fatal. Then, too, as a people we have 
never done anything in a corner. None of the springs underlying 
our history or institutions are concealed from view. We had none 
of the controversies incident to the Reformation, no disputes about 
Queen Bess or Queen Mary, no direct part and little indirect interest 
in the Rebellion, the Restoration, the Revolution, or the questions of 
Episcopacy or succession. We have never had any doubts about the 
policy of giving every child an education, or every man, whatever his 
station in life, a responsible share in government or society. 

The narrow religious conditions that surrounded the early colo- 
nists made impossible anything like a general persecution for opinion’s 
sake. Consequently the few that broke out affected only an insignifi- 
cant number, some of whom merely ‘moved in’ and did the world 
another service by opening up other communities in which men 
might, in reality, worship God as they chose. In such colonies as 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Maryland, persecution for opinion’s sake 
was unknown. In others, like New York, New Jersey, and the 
colonies south of the Potomac, there was so little that the current of 
events was scarcely ruffled. The truth is, that the few settlers, 
scattered over vast areas, were held together by the law of self- 
preservation which is said to be the primary one in man’s nature. 
They were compelled to associate against savages whose numbers 
they could not know, but who, in their rude way, were always organ- 
ised. Selected as the colonists were, their chosen leaders had little 
occasion to question men’s opinions on the great disputed points of 
religion, concerning which there was substantial agreement. But 
they were compelled to unite for self-protection, whether their reli- 
gious convictions were in agreement or not. They were quite as much 
under the necessity of union as were the members of the Continental 
Congress in which, while the work of signing the Declaration of 
Independence was going on, Benjamin Franklin said, with grim 
humour, ‘We must hang together, or most assuredly we shall all 
hang separately.’ This was the kind of harmony the colonists had 
from the beginning, knowing that any want of it, either in appear- 
ance or reality, meant destruction both to individuals and com- 
munities. 

So, while the world little knows how its time and energy have 
been consumed by those myriads of men on every continent who 
have imitated the fallen angels in reasoning high 

Of providence, forekuowledge, will, and fate, 


Fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute ; 
And found no end, in wandering mazes lost, 
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and while the Puritans who exiled themselves to America con- 
tributed their full share to this profitless discussion of the decrees 
and attributes of God, they had too much to do in the way of con- 
quering the natural difficulties of a new world to permit these 
insoluble problems to take all their time or powers or, with savages 
all about them, to set up a new Inquisition. Besides, it must not be 
forgotten that, however fanatical these people may have seemed or 
have been, however unfair it would be to try them by the standard 
of to-day, they were strong, virile men, of active minds, deficient, it 
may be, in imagination, but abreast of the knowledge of their times, 
studious of the mysteries of the universe, and anxious and determined 
to do what they could to give their children and associates a training 
which should fit them for successful contact with the world. 

In accord with this idea they founded Harvard College in 1638, 
only 18 years after the planting of the earliest colony, had a free school 
in Salem in 1640, in Boston in 1642, and in 1647 projected asystem 
of free elementary and grammar schools for every town, something 
then unknown in the Europe from which these struggling colonists 
had come. It may not be amiss to recall the archaic English in 
which this system had its beginning : 

Y* learning may not be buried in y* grave of o* fath™* in y® church and 
comonwealth,’ so ran this document, ‘the Lord assisting o' endeavors—It is 
therefore ord'ed, yt ev°ry township in this iurisdiction, aft" y* Lord heth increased 
y™ to y® number of 50 household", shall then forthw appoint one win their 
towne to teach all such children as shall resort to him to write and reade;... 
and it is furth™ ordered, y‘ where any towne shall increase to y* numb® of 100 
families or househould’, they shall set up a grammer schoole, y* m' thereof being 
able to instruct youth so farr as they may be fited for y* university. 


It is scarcely necessary or pertinent to discuss the intellectual 
history of the United States from the early days to the present. It 
was only natural that, in the matter of books, a long period of depend- 
enceupon the mothercountry should precede original investigation and 
enduring contributions to literature. Physical wants were to be 
supplied, the homes of the colonists were to be made first safe and 
then habitable, their political institutions were to be placed upon a 
firm basis and adapted to their new surroundings and necessities, and 
the qualities which could, in any way, contribute to these results 
were to be cultivated. A people who probably knew the English 
Bible better than any that ever existed, and who were firmly con- 
vinced that it could supply their intellectual and political needs, could 
afford to wait for the triumphs of polite learning or to leave the few 
ready for such culture to the ever-growing literature of the language 
they had inherited. Every student has had occasion to remark that, 
almost from the beginning, the people from the United States were 
fairly independent of the mother country for men to fill the learned 
professions and for teachers in college and school. At no time was 
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there any lack of clergymen of ability and character; of physicians 
fairly instructed, according to the light of the times, in the healing 
art; of lawyers to defend public and private rights, or of teachers 
properly fitted for the various duties always awaiting them. 

So, too, no people, old or new, ever gave more intelligent attention 
or honest devotion to the vexed questions surrounding human govern- 
ment than did those of the United States from the beginning of their 
life as a community. Our public men, especially in the earlier days, 
were well trained for their work, fully conscious of the responsibilities 
resting upon them, instructed in the theory and expert in the 
practice of politics. Twenty-nine out of the fifty-five members of 
the convention which framed the Constitution of the United States, 
were college graduates, and most of the remainder had made places 
for themselves by character and knowledge. It was no mere holiday 
task to create a government under conditions almost entirely new, to 
maintain a society which should be at once simple, practical, and in 
harmony with the principles and policies to be tried, and should 
also recognise the necessity, in a democracy, of training all the 
elements of the population to know the rights and understand the 
duties incident to power. The meaning of democratic government 
was well defined by Dr. Franklin when he said: ‘The all of one man 
is as dear to him as the ali of another, and the poor man has an equal 
right, but more need, to have representatives in the legislature than 
the rich one.’ If this theory was to show itself to be either correct 
or safe, the obligation existed to give the child of the poor mana 
chance to know his rights and his duties. 

This has been the theory and the practice from the beginning. 
.The common school has reached with us a development unknown in 
any other country, because practically impossible in a state of society 
not almost purely democratic. This system is the foundation upon 
which all our schemes of education are erected. As it has a place in 
every State, old or new, great or small, it may not be amiss to give 
some account of the development it has attained. 

In the first place, it is truly a ‘common school.’ In its ranks 
may be found, side by side, the children of the rich and of the poor, 
each equal to the other and neither superior nor inferior by reason of 
place, or birth, or fortune, to any other. In the next place, it is free. 
No child can pay a fee, however small, to attend it, and none, clad 
with regard to decency and comfort, who subjects himself to its dis- 
cipline, can be excluded. Last, and perhaps most important of all, 
the system is universal. Families may go from one state to another, 
they may come from foreign countries as permanent citizens or as 
temporary dwellers, and in each neighbourhood they will find, in 
some stage of development, rude it may be, a free school of which 
their children at once become part and parcel. Much of its work is 
crude, many of its teachers are narrow in life and knowledge, and its 
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daily sessions are often held in buildings which no school of architec- 
ture would deign to claim. But everywhere they do the same work. 
They train seven-eighths of the 15,000,000 children who regularly 
find their way into an American school of some kind. Three-fourths 
of our people, children and adult, know no other scholastic training 
than that given in the schools supported by the taxes that all freely 
lay, pay, and use. 

According to the latest available reports, 14,512,778 persons were 
receiving instruction in schools, public and private, in 1890, of which 
88 out of each 100 were the pupils of public free schools. The total 
expenditure for the support of common schools in the same year was 
$143,110,218 (29,407,217/.), an average of $2°29 (9s. 5d.) for each 
inhabitant and $17°22 (3/. 10s. 10d.) for each pupil in attendance. 
Of the entire number in school, 964 in each 100 were in receipt of 
elementary instruction, 24 in the 100 of the secondary instruction 
afforded by high schools, seminaries, and academies, while nearly 1 in 
each 100 was found in university, college, or professional school of 
some kind. Of school houses there were 224,839, worth $324,876,494 
(66,757,7331). Of the vast sum of money collected for school pur- 
poses less than 6 per cent. came from the income of permanent funds, 
only 18 per cent. from taxes levied by the States in their central 
capacity and by them distributed to the schools; and less than 84 
per cent. from miscellaneous sources, the vast remainder, nearly 68 
per cent., being the proceeds of taxes levied by the citizens of com- 
munities upon themselves each year. The average daily attendance 
of those enrolled in the common schools increased from 59 in each 
100 in 1870, to 64 in each 100 in 1890, and the average per capita 
of expenditure from $1°64 (6s. 9d.) to $2°29 (9s. 5d.) within the same 
period. This increase was not the result of laws compelling attend- 
ance, but of the natural interest in education. This is shown by the 
growth of the total expenditure for schools from 1880 to 1890 from 
$78,000,000 (16,027,947/.) to $140,000,000 (28,768,110/.), a gain of 
79 per cent., while the rate of increase in the population was not 
quite 25 per cent. Onthe basis of school attendance, each person in 
the United States, on the average, will, on the existing basis, receive 
four and three-tenths years of 200 days each of instruction, while in 
some of the older States the average rises to more than six years. 
The period of free public instruction is not limited to the age of 
fourteen, as in Germany, but includes everybody between four, five, and 
six years of age as the time of beginning, to twenty-one as the maxi- 
mum. Even of the coloured population, one in each 54 persons 
belonging to the negro race, in the old slave States, is found in a free 
school of some kind, and of them more than 24,000 are teachers in 
schools, 6,000 are preparing themselves in what are known as normal 
schools, to teach their own people, nearly 800 are students in theolo- 
gical seminaries, about the same number are students in colleges, 
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and they find their way in considerable number into law and medical 
schools. 

It is evident that the cost per pupil is naturally greater owing to 
sparseness of population and large areas of territory than it could be 
in an older country, or than it will be a generation or so later. The 
highest cost rate in other countries, with a ratio of attendance even 
approaching that to be found amongst us, is Saxony $2°28 (9s. 44d.), 
Switzerland $2°03 (8s. 4d.), Canada $1°85 (7s. 74d.), while the 
cost in some of our own less thickly settled districts rises to $2°76 
(11s, 4d.), $2°81 (11s. 6}d.), and $3°34 (13s. 9d.) per capita of popu- 
lation. In the United States, taking the entire country, one person 
out of 4} of the population, old and young, is under some kind of 
instruction, and in one great quarter containing twelve States the 
proportion rises to one in four. In Bavaria, which has the highest 
rate of any European country, the ratio is one in 4? ; in Germany as 
a whole it is one to 54; in the United Kingdom, not quite one in 
six; in France, one to about 6% ; in Austria-Hungary, one to 7}; and 
in Russia, one to 32}. On the American Continent our neighbour 
Canada has so successfully carried out the idea of free education that 
a little more than one in five of her entire population are under 
instruction of some kind. 

The great machine of free elementary education is thus organised. 
Its development has not been fitful or limited to certain favoured 
localities, although it has reached a higher degree of perfection in 
the older States than in the newer, in the north than in the south, 
and in cities than in rural communities ; but the idea of free education 
has found universal acceptance and application. In nothing else has 
there been any development of the socialistic idea now so prevalent 
in all the older countries. We hear nothing of old-age pensions, or 
employers’ liability bills, or State insurances, or civil pensions, or of 
the various other new schemes for equalising human conditions, 
and outside large cities we have never known much about poor rates 
as important factors in local taxation. But the logic of democracy 
has, from the first days of our existence as a separate people—an 
event which long preceded our political independence—demanded 
that every child should have a fair start in the race of life, and that 
in order to get this he should have a chance to get, at the expense 
of society, a foundation upon which he might build. 

The religious question, once thought so difficult, has not proved 
itself so in practice owing to the concentration of elementary educa- 
tion in the hands of the State. Parochial or other private schools 
have not attained a high degree of efficiency owing to the lack of 
money to compete with the almost unlimited funds at the command 
of the State schools. Besides, religious instruction has come to be 
regarded as the proper work of the home and the church. 

In secondary education, the grade between the elementary and the 
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higher, only 60 per cent. of the entire number of 367,033 students 
are found in schools supported by the State. The fear was once 
general that the high school might be developed to the injury of the 
elementary, but this has not proved true in practice, as a constantly 
enlarging proportion of pupils get their elementary training from the 
free school and a like increasing proportion seek their higher training 
in private schools, some of which are of the grade and character of 
those known in England as public schools, ¢.e. foundation or pro- 
prietary schools, which prepare pupils for college or university. The 
majority are, however, more in keeping with the grammar or day 
school, which, in general, does the same work. As a rule, instruction 
goes on under the eye of the parent until the pupil is prepared to 
enter upon his work in college or university. 

Of the higher education, 26,775 students were in training in 1890 
to become teachers, mainly in public free schools maintained for the 
purpose ; 6,349 in agricultural or technical colleges, probably about 
equally divided between public and private ; 35,806 in schools of law, 
medicine, or theology, almost wholly private; 11,992 in colleges for 
women and 46,131 in universities and colleges; a total of 135,242 
who were pursuing, formally, the higher studies. 

Of colleges and universities, colleges being separate institutions 
and not merely teaching bodies inside of, or connected with, universi- 
ties, and universities being in general institutions that include 
associated academic and professional schools, there are of various 
degrees and kinds 415, with 7,918 instructors, mainly of professorial 
rank; 43,638 undergraduates, and 1,998 pursuing post-graduate 
courses of study. There are 471 endowed professorships, generally in 
older States, 172 fellowships, and 4,775 scholarships. In 1880 the 
productive funds of the institutions in existence at that time were 
about $37,000,000; these had "grown to $66,000,000 in 1890, while 
the total increase of such funds for institutions both new and old was 
more than $75,000,000 during the decade. Of the entire number 316 
were private denominational institutions, the various sects being fairly 
represented according totheir number, wealth, and relative importance. 

Our colleges take small account of honours and invite little com- 
petition for scholarships. It is scarcely possible, in a society organised 
as ours is, to develop such asystem; besides, it is not necessary. The 
great number of colleges and their uniform distribution, the merely 
nominal cost of tuition, the facilities existing in almost every one for 
helping boys to work their way; the readiness to give employment to 
young men during vacations—all these take away much of the 
necessity for scholarships in the English sense of that word. In the 
older colleges special funds have been formed during late years, 
for the purpose of extending aid to young men who may need 
it. Once started, these will, as a rule, maintain themselves intact 
from returns made each year by former beneficiaries. The average 
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age at graduation has been increasing gradually, showing better 
facilities for secondary education, more rigid requirements for entrance, 
and a curriculum so much more severe that more mature mental 
powers are demanded for its mastery. In spite of the general preva- 
lence of the elective system, and the supposed tendency to what is 
known as the scientific course, more than 60 per cent. of all the 
students in colleges are pursuing the branches that lead to the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts. Formerly, young men who wished to carry their 
training beyond the usual course of study were almost compelled to do 
soin foreign universities, but since theestablishment, a few years ago, 
by a princely bequest, of Johns Hopkins University in Baltimore and 
the revolution of some of the older colleges, so great an improvement 
has taken place in the large institutions, and so many new ones have 
been founded, that more than 2,000 youngmenand probably a thousand 
young women are pursuing the highest studies in our home institutions. 

It may be conceded without argument that many of these 
colleges are small—some little more than high-grade academies or 
fitting schools. They are the result, in many cases, of local pride, 
of the determination to afford the best possible opportunities to the 
youth of a given part of a State, or of the desire of certain religious 
bodies to provide their children with the higher instruction. They 
are a development from the common schools, a direct result of demand 
and supply. Under different circumstances their multiplication 
might not be commendable, even if possible; but in a society highly 
organised, every college becomes a new intellectual centre, a rallying- 
point for serious-minded people of mature years as well as for pupils 
seeking an opportunity for the acquisition of knowledge. In spite of 
their number, fully two-fifths of the students in regular courses, and 
probably three-fourths of those pursuing professional studies, find 
their way into less than forty universities and colleges. WhenI hear 
the complaint made, as it is sometimes, of the increase in such 
institutions, I cannot forget that just seventy years ago a little college 
at Brunswick, in the then new state of Maine, sent from its portals in 
a single year Henry Wadsworth Longfellow and Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
while in the previous year it had graduated a man who afterwards 
became President of the United States. 

The University extension movement inaugurated by Oxford and 
Cambridge some years ago has been adopted by more than a hundred 
colleges and universities in every part of the land. It has, in fact, been 
mainly the improvement and absorption of the circle known as the 
‘ Chautauqua,’ which had something of a religious foundation. The 
latter has now more than fifty branches, with a total membership of 
at least a half-million students of one degree and another. So deep 
has been the interest in University extension, that a seminary 
has been opened for the systematic training of lecturers for the 
extension society in which the students are for the most part 
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graduates of leading colleges, and are thus, to all intents and purposes, 
pursuing a post-graduate course of studies for the special purpose of 
teaching others. 

In professional education great progress has been made during 
recent years, not only in the number and character of those who come 
undér its influence, but in teaching and results. Most of the recruits 
for the learned professions are taught in regular schools, private tutors 
no longer holding an important place in the system which provides 
training for those who are to be their successors in professional life. 
In the year under consideration these schools contained 14,884 
students of medicine, 4,518 of law, and 7,013 of theology, or 
26,415 in all. A growing proportion come each year with im- 
proved preliminary training, that is, more of them are graduates of 
colleges, in theology the proportion being 63 per cent. of all that 
enter. The day has passed when any aspiring young man can obtain 
a licence to practise physic or law whether he knows anything or not, 
or to preach the gospel merely because he thinks he has what was 
once known as a ‘call.’ As competition becomes keener, the 
standard of merit is raised. Every advance in medical science is 
welcomed and studied, and as many original contributions to experi- 
ment and to medical literature are made as in any other part of the 
world. There is no important centre of population that does not con- 
tain young men who, though trained in our own schools and hospitals, 
have added a course in the best schools and hospitals of England, 
Germany, or France. Nearly the whole body of young lawyers get 
their special training in law schools. The formal division into 
solicitors, barristers, and counsellors does not exist, but practical 
experience in the practice of municipal, State, federal and interna- 
tional has developed such complicated conditions that a most minute 
division of work has naturally followed. The body of common law, 
including, as it does, decisions in the various Federal courts and those 
of every State court, no less than those of England, is so great as to 
make the law even more intricate than in an old country where 
custom and organisation have specialised its practice. 

In theology, the absence of an established church, the resulting 
freedom, and the rivalry between all sects, have made it necessary 
to give special attention to the training of the clergy. Larger average 
demands are no doubt made in the matter of preaching than in any 
existing society. The traditions of the earlier Puritan times, when 
the minister was the practical dictator of the community, and the 
absence of liturgy and form in the service, have given even an un- 
natural prominence to the sermon. In spite of the complaint heard 
continually, with us as everywhere else, of indifference to religious 
teaching, I do not believe that there has ever been a time when a 
more universal or intelligent interest was manifested in the deepest 
questions relating to man’s destiny. 
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‘Technical schools of a high grade are found everywhere. In a 
few cities they bear a close relation to the general public system of 
education, but, as a rule, they are left to private enterprise, some 
being regularly organised colleges with teaching bodies, while others 
are conducted by railways and large manufacturing corporations for 
their own special purposes. P 

Perhaps in nothing else are better facilities provided than for 
the study of science. The latest apparatus, methods, and experiments, 
whatever their origin, make their way promptly into the laboratories 
and lecture-rooms of even small colleges, where they would not be 
looked for, and original investigation finds due recognition and re- 
ward. In most communities some benefactor with money and local 
pride—not necessarily what is known as a rich man—comes forward 
to provide the improved facilities for carrying on study and experi- 
ment. Scientific societies making a: special study of chemistry, 
geology, botany, zoology, or biology are to be found in every State. 
Academies of science, with cabinets and collections of various kinds 
and in different degrees of perfection, exist prosperously in all the 
larger cities. Every college, small or great, draws about itself a 
circle of scientific students and collectors. These compete with each 
other in studying surrounding conditions, in perfecting a collection of 
local specimens, and in making exchanges with like societies in other 
‘places. Every State has its geological survey, its agricultural stations, 
and other agencies for conducting scientific research, and for publish- 
ing the results of this work at the public expense. In the various 
departments of the general Government at Washington, about 
twenty scientific bureaus are concentrated, each carrying on some 
important work, with a trained body of scholars and specialists, the 
publications of which are everywhere recognised as valuable contribu- 
tions, and are, I find, the envy of scientific students in countries 
where a less liberal public support is given to such special studies. 

Much attention has been paid to the development of public 
libraries, and they are looked upon as @ sort of complement to the 
free schools. There are now about 6,000, and the increase goes on 
at the rate of two or three hundred each year. As a rule they are 
founded and supported by local taxation, though in many cases the 
original buildings and collections have been presented by some public- 
spirited citizen who leaves their support to the public. Much 
stdy has been given to cataloguing and to care in management. 
Libraries for students exist in all the large cities and in connection 
with the most important of the colleges. In addition to this, our 
people—as all English collectors have found to their cost during 
recent years—probably have more book-buyers than any other nation 
in proportion to population and wealth. 

Philosophical, literary, and historical societies find general sup- 
port, and the results of their researches, often only of a local character, 
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are published, and contribute something to the enlargement of the 
general stock of knowledge. Social intercourse, so far as organised 
efforts are concerned, partakes more and more of a studious character. 
Literary societies, meeting about from house to house, taking up one 
course of studies and then another, and attracting the best local 
talent to their service, give many a young man and woman both the 
impulse and opportunity to enlarge their mental horizon, and at the 
same time to help others and to gain recognition for themselves. I 
find people here expressing surprise at the great number of my coun- 
trymen who visit Stratford. No doubt many of the 6,000 Americans 
who go to the literary Mecca on the banks of the Avon each year are 
drawn by idle curiosity, but no man can compute the number of 
those who go as students profoundly interested in the great master 
of all literature, and who return to study his writings and life more 
intelligently, and to teach something to the millions who cannot 
follow. I feel safe in expressing the opinion, formed from a close 
knowledge of many parts of the United States, that no less than 
5,000 organised circles for the study of Shakespeare are in active 
operation. Many of these are small and unpretentious, some are 
never heard of ina public way—even in a land and time where pub- 
licity reigns—but just as it is impossible to give a really bad repre- 
sentation of Shakespeare’s plays, so it is equally impossible to carry on, 
either individually or in an organised way, a fruitless study of his 
wonder-working mind. It is a cause for some pride that we have 
been able, as co-inheritors of the English language, to contribute our 
mite to the study of the works of the master who did so much to fix 
that language on enduring lines. Neither are we indifferent to the 
fact that it has remained for one quiet student of Shakespeare, work- 
ing away in his own almost unapproachable private library in Phila- 
delphia, to give the world a variorum edition of Shakespeare that 
reflects honour upon the language of the hundred and twenty millions 
of people who speak it, and upon the name of Horace Howard Furness. 

It might naturally be thought that the one thing in which we 
should be lacking would be the study of history. In the sense that 
an older people know it, the matter of time, it might be said that we 
have no history. But there is probably no State so new that it has 
not an historical society gathering up not only the traditions, but 
the recollections of its earliest settlers. Even in those which have 
been for less than 50 years recognised entities in the Union, societies 
and organisations exist in many counties, bringing together an 
account of every little element that has contributed to their develop- 
ment. In all the older States the history of every important county 
and town has been studied and written and published. Much of this 
is the very chaff of history, but it does contribute something for the 
future, and it illustrates what I have already said about the lack of 
concealment or mystery in our annals, 
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The theatre has not had a development radically different from 
that in other parts of the world. It has found universal acceptance, 
making appeal to a larger number, and to more elements of the 
population, than at any other period of the world’s history. It has 
thus become democratic—a fact sometimes overlooked, I fear, by its 
critics. The result of this is that the demand for a visible interpre- 
tation of the acts and motives of men has far outrun the supply. 
Whereas one performance would once satisfy, there are now probably 
fifty. ‘The mass has become so great that any attempt to try it by 
former canons is futile; and so the criticism that the standard of 
plays has declined is unjust, when the character and the vast number 
to whom appeal is made are taken into account. In spite of this 
expansion, the number of high-class representations is no doubt much 
larger than ever before, whatever the effect upon their average may 
be. In America, the character of acting is not greatly different from 
that of any other country. There are theatres innumerable in 
villages, towns, and cities, into every one of which some sort of a 
company finds its way many times a year. Plays, old and new, 
tragedy and comedy, are repeated over and over again. As is now quite 
universally the case, every actor, whether genius or buffoon, gets a 
hearing, one now scoring a success, and then the other. Shakespeare 
finds representation by every rank of actor in every kind of building, 
from a barn to an opera-house. The classic dramas of the language 
are played with intelligence, and are in constant demand. Of great 
actors we probably have our share, and we also give the warmest 
welcome to every visitor who can either teach or amuse, and surrender 
our dollars with a profuseness of which report has reached every 
barnstormer or budding prima-donna throughout all Christendom. 
It is only a few months since two of the greatest ornaments of the 
stage in the English-speaking world were still among us in the persons 
of Edwin Booth and Joseph Jefferson, both of whom had really done 
something for the English-speaking stage. We have not contributed 
much of permanence to the drama of the world; but how many 
enduring plays have been written in any language during the past 
fifty years ? 

The development of the newspaper has been something phenome- 
nal. The whole number is nearly 19,000, about one in ten published 
every day. They have many faults, as the newspaper—which is only 
the history of each day, written before its close—must have. The 
faults are perhaps somewhat exaggerated with us, owing to the wider 
range of news topics. Their sensationalism, scrappiness, and dogma- 
tism produce something of mental dissipation in cases of over indul- 
gence. But the majority of newspapers, everywhere and of every 
grade, are conducted with honesty and conscience by men who have 
learned both what the public wants and in what they can hope to 
lead it. The influence of this history of a day—read by millions of 
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people—is incalculable, and, in general, it is good. It leads many 
persons farther into the study of some question about which they 
had received a hint or a scrap of information. Nowhere is this great 
engine of modern civilisation better used or appreciated than with us. 
In addition to the news it pours into its columns, day by day, it 
publishes every year thousands of articles on the most important 
and interesting topics. Nowhere is it so thoroughly encyclopaxdic, 
It was once the fashion to insist upon the truth of Pope’s line: 


A little learning is a dangerous thing, 


but the field of knowledge has now become so vast that we must 
recognise the limitations of time, and insist that if a little be a danger 
none at all is fatal. Our newspapers give thousands of persons first 
a faint idea of the existence of something before unknown, then a 
little insight, and, last of all, the thirst that can only be quenched by 
deep draughts at the fountain of knowledge. In brief, they draw out 
the faculties of uncounted millions who otherwise would neither 
learn nor have the desire to learn. 

The educating influence of city life everywhere cannot be ex- 
aggerated. The intimate knowledge of men, as well as of facts and 
events that must come from this association, produces mental acute- 
ness and gives men a better insight into the things of this world. 
The city, in spite of its deficiencies, has become the one real censor 
of modern life. With us it is recruited continually with the best 
blood that the country can furnish, not from a peasantry but from a 
class who, during many generations, have made a place for them- 
selves by their independence, self-government, and strong qualities 
of body and mind. 

The moulding power of travel, both at home and abroad, is en- 
joyed to the full by our people. Of the vast army which visits 
Europe each year, some are drawn by fashion, some by curiosity, still 
others by business; but the majority, of whatever age, are only 
students, more or less profound, of conditions and institutions other- 
wise known only by report. The effect of all this upon our life is 
greater than any man can understand or know without actual contact 
with our people. 

The lecture platform, though no longer used so generally as it 
once was, is still no mean element in our intellectual life. It is 
employed by scholars, teachers, and travellers, rather to impart 
knowledge than to praise ourselves, to which use it was much devoted 
in other days. The most profound students of history, politics, 
manners, and art, contribute the results of their researches and find 
appreciative and well-trained hearers. Every man with something 
to say gets a warm welcome, courteous treatment, and eager listeners, 
as the greatest critics, historians, and scientists from all parts of the 
world have had reason to learn. 
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The study of music has greatly increased during recent years, 
Much of this is due to the influence of Germany and to some extent 
to that of Italy, but more to larger leisure and opportunity and 
improved taste. The study of music is now pursued at home 
effectively, and each passing year there is an improvement, not only 
in the character and number of performances, but in the taste that 
fixes a higher standard. When it shall become possible to apply to 
musical development a little more of the spirit of business organisa- 
tion manifested in other things, we shall cut no mean figure in this 
art. Schools for the promotion of musical study are finding general 
development, and private philanthropy devotes a fair proportion of 
its gifts to this purpose. 

In architecture we have developed at an amazing ‘rate since the 
Centennial Exposition directed attention to our shortcomings, and 
since the great tide of travel set Européward and showed our people 
that they must get away from the formless and characterless buildings 
of earlier days and adapt the existing styles of architecture to our 
climatic, social, and political conditions. The buildings shown at the 
Chicago Exposition indicate a great advance. The necessities of our 
cities and their rapid growth have produced a combination of use and 
beauty in business buildings that bids fair to lead to an entire change 
in style. Cathedrals will come in due time, and a revolution in build- 
ings for public purposes is impending. Public sentiment in large 
cities now demands that the style of such works shall be left to trained 
artists and architects, a fact that promises much for the future. 

Our literary progress has been rapid and continuous. When 
Sidney Smith asked, with not ill-founded contempt, ‘ Who reads an 
American book?’ our grandfathers were indignant; but we have 
changed all that because we find that everybody now reads American 
books and in many cases to our special wonder. If we once puffed 
our writers, did not others do the same? _ The proportion of those 
once thought to be great writers and who now lie buried beyond 
resurrection by favourable notices in the pages of reviews, magazines, 
and newspapers, is, perhaps, no greater on our side of the Atlantic 
than on this. Our critics, even though they deliver judgment as critics 
do everywhere, ex cathedra, are not infallible, nor is provincialism un- 
known even where it has no distinct name or geographical position. 
In the days when everybody writes or reads fiction, it is not surprising 
that we, in the United States, should strain our eyes in the act of look- 
ing for the great novel, or that we should be impatient when it does 
not come. Every intelligent people in the world reads bundles and 
bales of the veriest trash in the vain hope of finding a fair amount 
worth preserving, only to discover, too often, the truth of Lowell’s 
lines, that 

Reading new books is like eating new bread, 


One can bear it at first but by gradual steps he 
Is brought to death’s door of a mental dyspepsy. 
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But the rare story, the careful study of institutions, ideas and 
men, the fine critical essay or conscientious editing—all these are 
signs that our writers are turning themselves with success to the 
study of the serious side of life. The constantly lengthening roll of 
American names, added to those who have made immortal contribu- 
tions to a real English literature, is a source of pride to America as 
well as to the world. Our people know and appreciate every recog- 
nised English writer, living or dead, and no man who makes appeal 
to the world with a thought or a book can ignore or belittle the echo 
certain to reach him from the other side of the Atlantic. Our people 
study more and more the writings of the best authors in foreign 
countries, and the number is not small nor the standing contemptible 
of those among them who keep fairly abreast with all contemporary 
thought. 

In the fine arts, we are, as it might be supposed, less active than 
an older people. But in appreciation of art, so far as this is possible 
under existing conditions, we are liberal buyers of the best for both 
public and private collections. Only five years ago it was estimated 
that three-quarters of the best French pictures found a market, year 
by year, in the United States. Our artists, like those of Russia, 
Spain, Holland, and Hungary, are trained in the French methods, 
and in discussing their work it is not possible to assert that we have 
a distinct school of art apart from the greater one in which the artists 
of so many countries have learned their lessons, and from which they 
have taken their methods. Some of our engravers are doing excellent 
work, and in the field of cheap illustration, which brings home to 
the multitude at least some perception of the beautiful, they are 
probably far in advance of similar developments anywhere. Sculpture 
for public purposes is nowhere greatly above contempt, but our parks 
and streets are not, perhaps, subjected to more discredit in this way 
than those of the newer cities of the old world. 

Activity in politics is a necessity among a people who, in small 
things no less than in great, tax themselves. Public affairs become 
then more than a sort of legerdemain, and rise to moral power and 
greatness as agencies to repress human passion, to reduce favouritism 
to its lowest terms, to humble the vain and to make opportunity 
for the weak. In order to produce this result, the most unceasing 
activity, bringing the highest mental powers into action, is a necessity. 
No people know better than those of England the educating influence 
of great political agitations, With us slavery ; the question of main- 
taining intact a Union in complete harmony with the great national 
tendencies of the age ; the establishment of sound and honest finance ; 
the struggle to overthrow the medieval system miscalled ‘ protection ’; 
the government of the great aggregations known as cities, and the 
assimilation into one harmonious whole of millions from other lands 
—all these issues, past and present, have rendered futile the fear 
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formerly expressed by many high-minded men lest the time might 
come when we should cease to have a grievance, and, living con- 
tentedly in a condition of material prosperity, forget the elements 
that make for mind and morals. But with great problems never 
wholly solved, together with frequent elections, universal publicity 
and intelligence in demand, the delusion has been corrected that 
machines of government or society can go on without the continued 
warfare that has been said to be the state of nature. We heara great 
deal at home, and I sometimes hear its echoes here, about the corrup- 
tions of public men, of the going down into the gutter of practical 
politics, and of the degradation incident to actual participation in public 
affairs ; but every man who has had an opportunity to see must know 
that, with all its faults, the business of the public is managed with 
as much honesty, as great devotion to noble ideals, and as much 
efficiency as any other. There are bad conditions in politics and 
some bad men, but I have never heard that it was given to human 
effort to escape from these entirely ; while the constant struggle, the 
impulse that moves millions of people to take an unselfish interest in 
their government, not only makes free institutions possible, but 
develops the highest powers of the human mind. The one thing 
that, to my mind, gives interest to the history of the last three 
hundred years, and makes its lessons useful to mankind, is the fact 
that during this period more men have given time and talents to the 
study of government than to all other intellectual pursuits together. 
I have thus passed in review the main features of our intellectual 
life, and have tried to show how we deal with them, how one genera- 
tion meets its obligations to its successor. I have had no desire to 
write with rose-water, and no intention of claiming for the people of 
the United States exemption from the perils to which humanity is 
subject. It has been a favourite complaint, both at home and abroad, 
that we suffer from having no leisure class into whose hands we can 
commit the things of mind, including good manners and esthetic 
tastes. My observation has led to the conclusion that the line 
between a so-called leisure class and an idle one is, like that between 
most modern states, little more than imaginary ; that the people who 
do their own work are everywhere compelled to take upon themselves 
the extra burden of the world’s work; that we may esteem ourselves 
fortunate that, in the industrial condition of our people, we have 
received an answer to the prayer of the wise man of old when he 
asked, ‘Give me neither poverty nor riches’; and that, as everybody 
knows more than anybody, the highest possible results can only come 
to humanity when all men are encouraged to learn and to know many 
things, and to learn and to know them well. Geographical position 
has compelled our people, during the formative period in our history, 
to find vent and employment for their energies among themselves. 
We have had no colonies and no foreign relations worth the name. 
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But we have, nevertheless, transplanted schools, congenial associations, 
and political institutions from one new community to a newer one, 
thus covering a continent and showing the possession, in the highest 
degree, of the colonising instinct that has carried English institutions 
and the English language round the world. 

One can but think that such a people are worthy of imitation in 
many things, and of study in all. We are no longer unduly sensitive 
to criticism nor hungry for praise. As the first-born of England, we 
think ourselves entitled to demand a share of the inheritance 
belonging to primogeniture, and that, too, in spite of some way- 
wardness in childhood and some boastfulness in the vigorous youth 
upon which we have entered. We no longer resent the neglect with 
which, happily for ourselves, as we now know, we were treated in the 
early days. So we may at least venture to expect the kindly word, 
the scrutinising study, and the active co-operation of England and all 
the world in helping us to work out our destiny. 


GEORGE F. PARKER 
(Consul of the United States, Birmingham). 
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SIMON RYAN THE PETERITE 


(CONCLUDED) 


Ill 


THE morning after the christening Mrs. Wraggles was surprised by 
meeting her punctual and precise master at the door of the library 
at an earlier hour than usual. He stood fora few seconds irresolute ; 
opened the door as if about to enter, then stepped back and passed 
out of the house. Neither she nor any one would have dared to shut 
that door when Simon had left it open, nor open it when it was shut. 

The hours went by. Electa, sitting at her open window, listened to 
the ringdove cooing to his mate yonder in the tree, heard the plough- 
men in the distance talking to their horses, watched the sunbeams 
dancing in the foliage, or was it the leaves that were dancing for joy 
in the morning light? What a glorious world it was! Yes! Simon 
was right, it was glorious. Paul of Tarsus could not change that. 
Alas for the nightingale that had grown songless now! When would 
he sing again? She would ask Simon by and by. 

But where was Simon? She grew restless; went in and out of 
the library, began to level the books on the shelves, examined the 
queer old furniture, wondered how Mrs, Wraggles could keep it so free 
from dust ; went back to Mrs. Wraggles in the kitchen, found that the 
good woman was getting seriously uneasy. The bailiff had come for 
his day’s orders, and gone away after waiting an hour and more. 

‘Can anything have happened, Mrs. Wraggles ?’ 

‘I don’t know, deary. But I know what’s agoing to happen. 
There’s only one end to it.’ 

She looked slyly at the poor girl, who had not the faintest 
suspicion of her meaning; she only thought of her dead father and 
dead mother. Would he die too? She snatched up her sun bonnet. 

‘Tl go and find him. I must find him.’ 

She darted out on her search. 

Mrs. Wraggles chuckled merrily to herself. 

‘You'd no need to find him, my deary. He’s allright. You've 
found him sure enough, for all his jerrytantrums! ’ 

But Electa was gone. She found him walking much more slowly 
than usual. He was thinking, dreaming, or was he awake? He 
took no notice of her. She took him by the sleeve and led him to 
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the house. Not a word passed. She brought him back into the 
library, seated him in the high-backed chair, left him, and passed out, 
closing the door behind her. 

The dinner hour passed. It was out of the question to let him go 
on without food. Mrs. Wraggles appeared with the tray. 

‘ Bid the lady Electa come to me!’ 

She came. 

‘Electa, what was that you meant to ask me?’ 

‘Ask you, Mr. Ryan? There area hundred things I'd like toask 

ou!’ 
. ‘No, there was only one to-day. Only one.’ She was startled, 
almost frightened. Could he really read her lightest thoughts? She 
had never seriously meant to ask him the question. Somehow a 
shiver of revolt came upon her. Why should she ask? He rose 
from his chair, One step nearer to her and the words seemed to 
come through her, not from her. 

‘When will the nightingale sing again, Mr. Ryan ?’ 

His eyes were on her, coldly watching her. 

‘Was that all? The nightingale sings to his mate in the nest, 
Electa. The poets say it isall for love. When will he sing again ? 
When he finds his bride in her home !’ 

He came to her side. He put his hand upon her head, she felt it 
trembling violently ; he had never touched her so before. What did 
he mean ? 

‘Mr. Ryan!’ 

‘I bid you no longer call me by any other name but Simon.’ 

Her dying mother’s charge came back upon her with a tumult of 
conflicting emotions. The room was swimming round; she had no 
will of her own; she knew it. Was consciousness going? With a 
desperate effort she drew away from him. Her eyeballs throbbed so 
painfully that she was compelled to close her eyelids; she could not 
speak, she leant against the table. Her very personality was going 
from her. Acry broke from her lips—‘ Simon!’ 

‘Electa! I bid you be my wife. Iam about to take you as my 
wife. Yourdying mother saw it all and knew it would come.’ 

She answered never a word. She rushed to her room and flung 
herself upon the bed. There Mrs. Wraggles found her some hours 
later. It was a hot September evening, but she was deadly cold. 
When good Mrs. Wraggles folded her in her arms she wept like some 
stricken child. By and by she recovered. She began to speak. 

‘He bids me. He bids me. What amItodo? He bids me— 
but, he only bids me! Oh what can I do, Mrs. Wraggles ?’ 

Next morning, punctual to the moment, Simon was in the 
library at the usual hour. At Simon’s call she came, looking very 
wan ; she almost shrank from him as he drew near. He took her face 
between his two strong hands and held it up to himself. The crimson 
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blush mantled over her cheek and brow, but she did not look at him. 
He held her so fora few moments, her arms hung loosely by her side. 

‘Mrs. Wraggles tells me you have eaten nothing since yesterday 
morning, Electa! I have not tasted food since we dined together 
last. When was that?’ He took his hands from her face and 
pressed them hard to his own forehead. He seemed to be in physical 
pain. 

‘Mr. Simon !’ 

He started. There was a sudden flash of joy that gleamed in his 
eyes, and a smile upon his lips which she had never seen before. 

‘We will break our fast together. Shall we?’ 

He had never gone so near consulting her wishes before. They 
both needed food—neither spoke. At last he broke the silence. 

‘Well ! Electa—well ?’ 

‘What my mother bade me do with her dying breath—that I will 
do—obey you, Mr. Ryan.’ 

He walked fiercely up and down the room, his hands clutching 
each other with convulsive grips. He was fighting with himself. It 
was so hard to be calm. It was she who was unmoved now. Since 
last night she had grown from a child into a woman. She was rigid 
as marble and as cold. With him it was doubtful whether he would 
not break out into frantic violence. At last he stopped before her. 

*« Mr. Ryan ”—remember! Mr. Ryan will never bid you do aught 
again while his life lasts. No! not if your mother rose from the 
dead and came to him as an angelof light. Never! never! [If it is 
to be no more than * Mr. Ryan.”’ 

‘Uh, Simon, Simon! Forgive me. I did not mean it. God forbid 
I should mean it, when you have been my only friend. I will marry 
you as you bid me. You, Simon... dear!’ 

He came to her again, and again took her face between his hands. 
Now she looked bravely into his eyes. He reeled, dropped his hands, 
he dared not trust himself to look again. 

‘ Will you marry me on Thursday week?’ It was Tuesday then. 

‘So soon? Oh, Simon! Must it be so?’ 

A whole world of difficulties came crowding into her thought. 
She put them all by. 

‘Simon! Did you never love—love—any one in all your life? I 
thought when people married . . . they . . . Well! . . . I thought 
there was love then. . . . Simon, did you never love any one ?’ 

‘ Never, as the nightingales do, Electa! It will come. Be not 
afraid! There was a love passing the love of women that was 
buried in my dead brother’s grave!’ His lips quivered, his whole 
face worked ; he turned away, took down a book from the shelves, 
—made as if he would read it. She slipped quietly out of the 
room. 
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There was much commotion and excitement in the house. With 
the delicate feeling of a born gentleman and an honourable man, 
Simon provided that Electa should at once be received into the 
Rector’s family. He insisted on the good clergyman accepting a 
liberal allowance, and sent him twenty pounds in advance ‘ for the 
first month. Mr. Benson was a widower, with two unmarried 
daughters of a certain age—which usually means a very uncertain 
age. They took the little maiden in and fondled her. She was 
beginning to open her heart to them and even ventured to caress the 
younger of the two, meekly, timidly. 

On the day before the appointed Thursday—of which Electa had 
never spoken, even to Mrs. Wraggles—came a missive from Simon 
requiring the attendance of Mr. Benson, and requesting that he would 
bring Electa and his daughters with him. To the surprise of all, as 
they entered, there sat Harry Clarke, now a portly gentleman with a red 
face, very grave, but for all that very jovial-looking. A man of busi- 
ness, every inch of him; but a joyous and frolicksome man of business 
too. He was dressed in the full dress of the time. A blue ‘ tail coat’ 
with gilt buttons, a white waistcoat, and a lace frill to his shirt. 
How well I remember those blue coats and brass buttons in my boy- 
hood. The Rector and his daughters were quite unprepared for the 
scene. Electa was preternaturally calm. 

‘I have called you in, sir, to marry me to the lady Electa! ’ 

‘No waste of words at any rate, Mr. Ryan,’ said the Rector 
testily. ‘Marry you? Much more easily said than done. You seem to 
think you can be married in this room under the——!’ He stopped, 
for the coffin was gone. Confusion fell upon him. Harry Clarke’s 
face wrinkled up into deep seams of gathering laughter, which re- 
solved itself into nose-blowing and an irrepressible cough. There 
were voluminous and serviceable Bandanas in those days—the friends 
in need. 

‘You will marry me where I please and when I please!’ said 
Simon curtly, his voice rising in sharp, angry menace. ‘I think you 
have not brought your surplice, and you men of Paul can do nothing 
without the tent maker’s sail-cloth. Go and fetch it, sir!’ 

Electa walked straight to him and put her hand upon his arm. 

‘Simon! Hush! Hush! Be pitiful! Be courteous!’ The 
calm, simple dignity of the girl was irresistible. ‘God save the 
Queen !’ shouted Harry, as he slapped Simon on the shoulder. ‘ For, 
by George, Si! you’ve won a queen! Now, hold your tongue and let 
me speak !’ 

After something like apologies offered and frankly accepted, 
the Rector did go and fetch his surplice. For it turned out that 
Harry was the bearer of a Special Licence from the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, for the which a terrific fee had been paid. The seal 
alone sent a shudder through the minds of the Rector’s daughters. 
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While their father was gone, some of the furniture was moved by the 
ladies, and a small table was placed before the great window. ‘It 
really does look more churchy now, doesn’t it, Electa ?’ 

Harry produced a tray of wedding rings which he had brought 
down* with him. Electa tried one after another. At last she chose 
the right one. ‘There, Si! Don’t you drop it, man. Fits like a 
glove!’ Electa had taken off her hat and laid her gloves in it: poor 
grey thread gloves. When she took her place at the extemporised 
altar her hands were bare and her soft hair somewhat frayed. One 
of the young ladies offered tosmooth it. ‘No! He takes meas I am. 
Let it be!’ 

Thus they were married. Harry Clarke managed to get rid of the 
parson and his daughters. To the Rector he was charged to deliver 
a splendid honorarium. The poor man wanted it badly, and had 
never dreamt of such an extravagant fee. 

‘Now, Si! I’ve only got another hour! Look alive! Pleasure 
first but business afterwards. Mrs. Ryan must know all about it!’ 

‘ The lady Electa, if you please, from henceforth !’ 

‘As you will! You lucky old dog. Thus stands the matter. 
Thirty-seven thousand and odd pounds to your credit at Childs’ bank. 
You give half to the lady Electa, and she is to have that half paid 
into the Bank of England and only she is to draw upon it. Here’s 
a cheque for eighteen thousand five hundred, which I am to pay to the 
lady’s credit as directed. First and foremost, sign that. Next, here's 
my authority to take the lady’s signature. Three times, if you please. 
Thank you! Now that’s done. Lastly, I mean to have a bottle of 
champagne, old Si! If you haven’t got such a thing, I’ve brought the 
article in my portmanteau!’ He bounced out of the room, followed 
by her whom he called old Straggles, bearing a tray with some choice 
venetian glasses, which they had hunted up from one of the stores of 
miscellaneous articles of which the house was full. 

‘Pop you go!” he filled the glasses, forcing one into Simon’s hand 
and another into Electa’s. 

‘Here’s to friendship renewed and wedlock cemented. The God 
of Simon Peter bless you, old man! I think she'll bring you straight 
—I know she will—if only you'll let her!’ 

His post-chaise was at the door in another moment, his hand was 
in Simon’s, ‘ May I, Si?’ he cried with a roguish look. ‘MayI? You 
old fox!’ 

Simon flung his arms round her neck and kissed her lips. 

‘Yes, Harry, you may—now!’ 

He had one minute’s ‘ talk and tip,’ as he called it, with Straggles. 

‘ That’s over, Mas’r Harry!’ 

‘ Good job too, Straggles !’ 

‘ He’s older ’n me!’ 

‘Pooh! He’s only fifty-five !’ 
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‘ And she’s just seventeen !’ 

‘I wouldn’t she her, if I were you, Straggles. Mrs. Ryan’s old 
enough. That’s all right!’ 

‘What’s three time one, Mas’r Harry? You can’t alter that 
anyhow !’ 

He lit a big cigar, jumped into the post-chaise, and was gone. 

And this was the wedding festival of Simon Ryan and the lady 
Electa. 

IV 

There were changes in the household. Simon exacted from his wife 
the closest personal attendance. He could not bear her to be out of 
his sight. 

She became his daily pupil and scribe, All the morning was spent 
among the books. She acquired something more than a respectable 
acquaintance with Greek, a certain facility in translating Latin ; 
her mother had taught her a smattering of French, which she pro- 
nounced ridiculously. Simon would now and then laugh with an odd 
chuckle at her blunders; but he was always patient with her and he 
had never been so happy in his life. The Petrine monomania seemed 
to be leaving him slowly. Now and then, however, he would recur 
to the old dogmatic tone and frighten Electa with, what she dreaded, 
solemn ravings about the ‘ tent maker’; getting excited and restless, 
walking up and down the aisle and talking to himself, forgetting 
she was near him. The Benson ladies tried to get admittance to the 
house. Sometimes they were grudgingly allowed to walk with 
Electa in the grounds, but never for long. He would come upon 
them and scowl forbiddingly. One day she expostulated good 
humouredly with him. ‘Simon! I do believe you are jealous of Mary 
Benson. How silly you must be!’ 

‘Yea, Electa! with a godly jealousy! It is not meet that these 
Paulite women should have their way. They plait their hair and are 
not afraid with any amazement.’ He wandered on incoherently. It 
was hours before he was himself again. 

Shortly after the marriage he forbade Electa any longer making her 
own dresses. She should havea maid. There was a fine, handsome girl 
in the parish who had been apprenticed to a dressmaker, become en- 
gaged to a young tradesman in Camford, and had been heartlessly 
jilted by him. The girl came back to Carlton humbled and soured. 
She was glad to be taken as the lady Electa’s attendant, and with 
her work as sempstress she united the duties of parlourmaid. Mrs. 
Wraggles whimpered and chafed, but in the library she was quite 
superseded. Simon had once heard her in loving talk with Electa 
call her ‘my deary!’ It was an unpardonable offence. Prudence, 
when she came to present herself before Electa, called her ‘my 
lady.’ Simon signified that she was engaged. Prudence justified her 
name and never forgot to speak of her mistress as ‘ her ladyship.’ 

3 D2 
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They had been married just two years. It was ‘chill October,’ 
there were fitful gusts from the north-west showering down the leaves ; 
the day was closing in; Simon had been mumbling to himself at 
intervals during the afternoon. It was a bad sign, and Electa was 
disturbed and anxious ! 

‘ Electa, let us walk!’ 

‘No, Simon. I can’t walk to-day—not now!’ 

She rose from her seat, wearily went to him, played with one of 
the buttons of his waistcoat, her head bowed. ‘I shall not be able 
to walk much now, Simon!’ He looked hurt and sullen. 

‘Don’t you know? Can’t you guess, Simon ?’ 

The glory of a great joy lit up her whole face—‘ Simon !’ 

He threw up his arms above his head, clasped his hands with a 
wild cry: ‘ Eternal Father! Hast Thou heard and granted ?’ 

The child was born—it was a boy. . Mr. Benson brought a little 
silver font to the library and baptized the child—Marcus. 

The funniest tales were told of the doings and sayings of the 
father of that child. I must needs pass them by. 

Up to this time there had not been a fireplace in any bed-room of 
the house except in Simon’s own. The ‘ young usurper ’ necessitated 
many changes. Harry Clarke, now quite restored to favour, came 
much more frequently to Carlton than formerly. A nursery had to 
be built—and a regular nurse was of course added to the establishment. 
Simon was for ever in and out of the nursery—‘ interfering,’ as the 
nurse tartly complained. The child never cried. He looked out of 
his big eyes and seemed to be inquiring ; but he evinced a reluctance 
to be handled by his father and would stretch out his little arms to 
Electa or the nurse when Simon took him awkwardly out of his 
cradle. 

‘You mustn’t take him up by his clothes that way, sir! You'll 
do him a mischief. Won't he, my pet?* Nurse took him out of the 
parental arms and fondled him with a show of decided ownership. 
Simon went down to Electa in the library. ‘I won’t have that woman 
about here any more, Electa ; she’s a thief!’ ‘Oh, Simon!’ ‘I tell you 
she’s stealing Marcus my son!’ Electa had become quite light-hearted 
and playful in her new happiness. All fear of Simon was passing 
away. It was months since he had had one of his mumbling fits 
upon him. He seemed to be gradually losing the Peterite craze. 
Now she called him a silly old Simon, coaxed him, remonstrated with 
him, told him she couldn’t do without the nurse. It was nonsense! 
He began to walk up and down with his hands behind him muttering 
to himself: ‘ Wives, bein subjection! . . . a meek and quiet spirit— 
meek. Sara obeyed Abraham!’ She became very uneasy—ran up 
and fetched the child, who seemed to understand her; held him up to 
his father and put his little arms round Simon’s neck. ‘ Steal him, my 
blossom ? Who can steal him, my blossom?’ The door opened and 
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in bounced Harry Clarke. He saw the situation at a glance. ‘ Well 
done, Si—to perfection!’ Then, in a stentorian voice he sang, 

‘Send her victorious, 

Happy and glorious, 

Long to reign over us, 

God save the Queen,’ 


There was no resisting his cheery greetings! 

Simon recovered himself. He gave back the child to his mother, 
who hurried away to the nursery; but she did not feel safe. She 
had a foreboding that something was wrong. 

It became clear that he was jealous of the nurse—violently 
jealous. He would not go into the nursery ; he moped and he called 
for ‘Marcus my son,’ but would not take him at any hands but his 
mother’s. Then he would go and hide himself for hours in one of 
the little rooms of which he kept the key. Prudence vowed she’d 
find out what he was up to. Audacious Prudence! Peeping through 
the keyhole one day she spied the coffin of polished oak of which she 
had never heard, the lid thrown back on its hinges, and Simon sitting 
in it, staring wildly. She did not lose her presence of mind, but ran 
down to Mrs. Wraggles and told her. Mrs. Wraggles, who was of a 
loving and forgiving nature, bore no grudge against the girl. She 
bade her keep her own counsel if she wanted to stay where she was. 
‘I ain’t a bit surprised, *she said. ‘I’ve been a-thinking Master's 
been getting thin o’ purpose to get into that Pa old coffin again.’ 


‘Simon ! Mareus knows all his letters now—overy one. He’s 
beginning to spell. This morning he spelt B-A-D and B-0-Y.’ 

His education had begun! The child, now three or four years old, 
was under his mother’s tuition. Every morning he was brought into the 
library, and there sat his parents—she teaching, he looking on from 
the high-backed chair; the child standing between them, or making 
pothooks and writing copies at a little desk which was his own. He 
got on amazingly. He had no difficulties ; it all seemed to come by 
nature. 

Once again Harry Clarke bounced in upon them in his irrepres- 
sible way while they were at lessons. That irrepressible Harry! 
That irresistible Harry! The child jumped from his seat, ran up to 
him, caught him by his trousers, and made as if he would climb up 
tohim. Harry picked him up with a shout, tossed him up into the 
air, caught him, tossed him up again, then buried his little face in his 
long bushy beard, and looked at him merrily. 

‘That is Marcus my son !’ said Simon, gloomily knitting his brows. 

‘There’s no doubt about that, old boy! There’s the prophet, and 
there’s the queen, and here’s the Markey, and I’m granny, ain’t I, 
Markey ?’ 

‘ Marcus, if you please, Marcus my son!’ 
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‘ All right, Si,’ and in his jovial way he shook hands with Electa. 
Simon’s hand made no return to his pressure. Marcus drew nearer 
to him. He picked him up and sat him on his knee. Marcus em- 
ployed himself in examining his watch-chain, whereby hung a great 
assemblage of trumpery, from a compass down to a steel pen, which 
he vowed was the first steel pen made in Britain. 

Harry had come down on some business that required prompt 
attention. An extravagant offer had been made for one of Simon’s 
small estates in Surrey. Harry strongly recommended the sale. 
Simon, from the day of his marriage, had left himself entirely in 
Harry’s hands. He could not do enough to show that he had taken 
back into favour the friend of his youth and early manhood. This 
morning he hesitated. What need to sell? Why part with the 
inheritance of his fathers? Harry saw there were clouds in the 
horizon, but his unfailing tact forsook him not. He dropped the 
subject, rattled on, put the child down, who by a happy chance ran 
straight to his father to show him a tiger’s claw which Harry had 
slyly torn off his chain and put into the little hand, closing the 
fingers over it. Simon bent over little Marcus and took his face be- 
tween his hands, as once before he had done to another face some 
seven years ago. Electa watched him, wondering. The shadow passed 
from his face ; his voice changed ; the evil spirit had gone. ‘So you 
won't sell, eh? Then there’s an end of that. I guess there'll be a 
kick-up in Tokenhouse Yard; and what’ll my client say? Whew! 
I’m going to smoke in the grounds, as you call ’em.’ 

‘I will sell, Harry! You know best. I will sell! The proceeds 
—corruptible things, silver and gold—shall be dealt with as before— 
an equal division.’ 

‘Simon !’ said Electa, hurriedly. ‘I hate your doing this. What 
use are all these thousands tome? I’ve never drawn a cheque in 
my life, and I should not know how to do it. Don’t give me any 
more, Simon dear !’ 

‘ Never drawn a cheque yet, my lady?’ and he opened his mouth 
and big eyes, and held up his hands and looked so comical that little 
Marcus laughed a little repressed laugh, and would have laughed 
more but that he was afraid. 

‘Come, my lady! I’ve got something to sell, and you must buy 
it. Bid her, Simon; let the queen obey the prophet. I’ve bought a 
rocking-horse for Marcus, as big as a donkey; but he sha’n’t have it 
unless the lady Electa buys it, and draws a cheque for it, too! You 
buy it? Not you, Si! Not for all the wealth of the Indies. Only 
the lady Electa—only her first cheque shall buy that horse! 
Prudence! come and lend a hand.’ He flung himself out of the 
room, and returned with an enormous package, which he and Prudence 
between them carried into the aisle. Sacking, and string, and tow, 
and paper were stripped off, while Simon sat silent, quite mastered 
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by the rollicking vehemence of his friend—Marcus in great excite- 
ment, but in more fear than hope. 

At last the wrappings were all removed, and lo! a piebald steed 
of unusual size on gilded rockers was galloping upon the sacred 
aisle, Harry swinging it till it seemed likely to topple over. 

‘There’s my horse for sale. It goes to one bidder, I mean to 
make a haul by that horse. Cheap? No, you are not going to get 
a bargain out of me. Price, a ten pound draft on the Bank of 
England, and that draft signed by her ladyship !’ 

She went to Simon; he taught her her first lesson in drawing 
cheques. Harry took the draft, and put it into his breast pocket. 

‘Now you may laugh as you like, I'll join you. Fifty per cent. 
on cost price isn’t a bad morning’s work. Hold him on, Si, we'll 
give him a ride.’ 

Harry Clarke’s visit was soon over. Simon was restless again 
next morning. Marcus came as usual for his lessons. Simon began 
to walk up and down and to mutter,‘ ... Unto them which be- 
lieve... . What of them that believe not? ... Heisa man of 
Mammon. ... He is of Apollos. Firty per cent. . . . Mammon! 
Mammon!’ 

She went up to him, led him back to the old chair. ‘ Now, Marcus, 
read that again to father.’ 

After the lessons were over he broke the silence. ‘Electa! Has 
he a grandchild ?’ 

‘Who? Mr.Clarke? No! Not yet, not yet!’ 

‘We must guard him—keep him from being led away. Electa, 
he is a chosen generation !’ 

‘Who, Simon ?’ 

‘Marcus my son!’ 


It soon became evident that Simon was becoming the victim of a 
new delusion. He was jealous of everybody—of everything. The 
rocking-horse was taken into the hall. Marcus was fascinated by it, 
was for ever talking to it, ‘ grooming’ it, riding onit. Simon began 
to hate it as a rival. One day it was packed up and sent back to 
Harry with a request that Electa’s draft might be returned. Harry 
was seriously vexed and hurt ; but he knew his man and he made all 
due allowances. As to the draft, it never was presented for payment, 
that was the last thing the worthy Harry had ever thought of—but 
return it—not for all the world ! 

The nurse was summarily dismissed on Marcus’s fifth birthday. 
Simon after that would not allow mother or son to be out of his sight 
night or day. He undertook all the tuition himself. Marcus became 
dreadfully interested in the lessons, for he learnt with extraordinary 
rapidity. 
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Ina year or twohe had left Electa far behind, but he began to walk 
in his sleep and to dream continually. Electa saw the danger, but 
she had no choice but to submit; Simon’s strength of will mastered 
her; she lived in a state of continual dread of what might come. 
One night, as she lay miserably thinking—thinking—thinking— 
and all to no purpose, the fountain of her tears quite dry, Simon 
breathing deeply in profound slumber by her side, Marcus crept 
from his bed at the other end of the great bedroom, so noiselessly that 
she did not hear his step. ‘Mother,’ whispered the boy, ‘ you're not 
sleeping ; I don’t sleep now, so I know!’ She threw her arms round 
his neck and kissed him fondly. ‘Go back, darling; you'll wake him 
up and make him so angry.’ He left her without a word. Simon 
turned in his sleep. ‘Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou me?’ he 
murmured, ‘Yea, Lord! yea, Lord! and Marcus my son’; he was 
sleeping again. When the lesson began next morning Marcus was 
for the first time listless—leant his head upon his hand; then he 
fell forward Electa caught him in her arms. She called loudly for 
Prudence ‘Send for Dr. Rawdon! Quick! at once.’ By good luck 
the doctor was just passing the lodge; in five minutes he was 
examining the boy, who was lying unconscious, his mother supporting 
his head and bathing his face with water. 

Dr. Rawdon was an able and sagacious man. He was noted for 
never talking of his patients to others; their secrets, he used to say, 
were their secrets ; it was infamy for a medical man to divulge what 
only he could know. This had won him the confidence of Simon, 
who was just a little afraid of him. 

‘ How old is the boy now? He must be past twelve, isn’t he?’ 

Yes, he was nearly thirteen. The doctor gently lifted his eyelids, 
put his hand upon his head, looked very grave. He soon came 
to himself. Simon stood a little way off, looking stupid and be- 
wildered. 

‘Take him to his room, ma’am, and lay him on his bed.’ 

‘He sleeps in our room, Doctor. He has done so for years. 

‘He must never do that again. Mr. Ryan! if you don’t take 
care you'll lose this boy ; you're working him to death.’ 

From that day the teaching came to an end ; Marcus was left to 
his own devices as far as books were concerned. He had a bad 
fortnight of it. He slept himself into a recovery; but he was frail 
and languid. Electa took possession of him; Simon’s occupation 
seemed gone. She sent for an upholsterer to fit up what had been 
the nursery. It was done regardless of expense, but the man was 
told there must be no silk or satin and no gay colours. It assumed 
a dull, dreary, massive appearance. Heavy rep curtains and ugly 
armchairs and sofas, solid, costly, and new. ‘The boy ripped open 
one of the over-stuffed sofas, and made Prudence make him a com- 
fortable cushion or two. Fyrom this room Simon was excluded by the 
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doctor’s orders. Marcus was proud of the tremendous four-yoster, 
with its stiff drapery, and revelled in the great fluffy feather bed, 
and was soon gay and bright in the pride of posse:sing a room of his 
own. 
Simon began to live apart now. His Peterite fancies returned in 
fuller force than ever. He took his meals in state, demanding that 
Electa should stand behind his chair and Marcus at his side. It 
was the homage due to him from the wife and son whom he had 
almost renounced. He was engaged upon a new and important 
volume—an expansion of the pamphlet which had so signally failed. 
Marcus was allowed to go out and roam among the plantations, now 
grown into thick woods, that had been neglected for years, but out- 
side the park palings he was sternly forbidden to roam. Sometimes 
he would even climb the trees and look out on the illimitable world 
beyond. How far did it stretch? And where was that Rome where 
Simon Peter died with his head downwards? And Babylon, with that 
vast temple ? Was Peter’s wife like his mother, who bore her name ? 
How could he get to Babylon? Did she stay and die there when the 
great Apostle went away to martyrdom? He became a dreamer. 
When the birds sang he answered them. Would he ever get to know 
their language ? 


Vv 


It was during this period that I, by what seemed a mere chance, 
had gained admittance to the curious household. At my second 
visit Simon was waiting for me with a plot against me. He made a 
dead set at the young parson who had been rash enough to declare 
that he was prepared to learn from those who were qualified to teach 
him. I had hardly taken my seat before I was bidden to listen to 
the voice of truth. To my dismay I was told that he was going to 
read me the first chapter of his ‘Message to the Perverted.’ For 
more than an hour did I submit, and I was rewarded for my patience 
and humility. My reward was an opportunity of talking to Marcus. 
I was very careful in my approaches. I talked lightly, gaily. Simon 
listened and was evidently glad I should goon. There was not the 
sign of jealousy, and when I began to walk up and down the aisle the 
old man’s face assumed an expression of half-amusement. I think 
he took it as a compliment that I should imitate him! Electa kept 
her place behind his chair, always with downcast eyes, but I felt she 
was watching me. Marcus would every now and then walk beside 
me, trying to keep pace with my long strides. One day I began to 
ask him some conundrums. He never guessed them, but when the 
answer came he would clap his hands with childish glee and run to 
Simon. ‘Did you hear that, father?’ and sometimes break into 
a laugh. It was all so new to them all, and so evidently new that to 
me it was almost painfully pathetic. During all this time—for my 
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visits extended over several weeks—I had hardly exchanged a word 
with the lady Electa. 


One day I called much earlier than usual at the Manor House. 
I had only another fortnight to remain at Carlton. The spring had 
set in with much less than its usual severity. The tassels were 
red upon the larches; the primroses were smiling graciously on the 
banks; the blackthorn was almost going off; the leaves were unfold- 
ing in the sunshine. Simon looked up wearily, his face in his hands. 
Electa was standing behind his chair, her chin leaning on her folded 
hands. 

‘Mr. Ryan, may Marcus take me through the woods and show 
me the way ?’ 

‘Young sir, Marcus my son may take you where you will. 
And you may take him wherever he fain would go!’ 

The boy jumped up from his usual seat in the window. He 
seized me by the hand and hurried me along, as if afraid lest the 
permission should be retracted. For the first time I noticed what 
ought to have been plain to me before—that there was that dangerous 
yellow hue on his cheek which always tells a sad tale—the patch of 
carmine grew deeper, then faded away ; the pupils of the eyes were 
distended, and as we reached the air he coughed a short, hard cough 
once and again. 

‘ You take me first and then I'll take you!’ 

It was uttered in a kind of hurried gasp, and in great excite- 
ment. 

‘Where shall I take you ?’ 

‘Take me to the church. I want to see the inside of a church!’ 

To the church we marched. 

Some one had lately presented an organ to the parish, and one of 
the neighbouring clergy happened to have come to try the instru- 
ment. Mr. Benson himself was blowing tle bellows. We passed 
through the lodge gates defiantly, and when some fifty yards from 
the church Marcus stopped with parted lips and put his hand upon 
my arm. ‘What’s that?’ He had actually never heard a musical 
instrument before in his life. He hurried in at a run. Just as we 
got inside the porch that overwhelming outburst in Beethoven’s 
Hallelujah to the Father broke forth as if with a greeting of rapturous 
praise. Marcus made one step forward, and clung for support 
to the back of the nearest seat, staring at vacancy, trembling and 
haggard. The Rector pointed sternly to the lad to take off his hat. 
Marcus heeded not—stood there as in a trance, a deadly pallor upon 
his face. Suddenly the music stopped, for the wind was out. Marcus 
uttered a piercing cry and covered his face with his hands. Sobs 
came from him with such violence of emotion that I threw my arms 
round him to support him. It was several minutes before he became 
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calm. I took him back tothe house. We had not walked two miles, 
yet he was almost prostrated before we reached the library, and he 
looked very ill. 

‘Mr. Ryan, I'm afraid Marcus your son is very, very far from 
well! I am going to send Dr. Rawdon to look at him. I pass his 
house on my way, and it is time for me to get back. Electa darted 
an eloquent look of gratitude at me. Marcus was lying listlessly on 
one of the old sofas. 

‘ There’s a voice that bids me not say nay to you to-day, young 
sir!’ 

Next week I could not get over to Carlton. The week after I 
went to say farewell. Simon had grown slow and feeble, I think he 
must have had a slight seizure. He was quite alone. Where was 
the lady Electa? ‘She hath forsaken me!’ was all he answered. 
The truth was, she was with her son. There had been a sad revolt 
from his authority. Marcus was desperately ill, Dr. Rawdon with 
almost brutal frankness told her the boy was dying. The mother 
found her courage and resolve in the face of the dreary prospect. It 
came at last to this. ‘Simon, if I must choose, I take my post beside 
my son! You may curse me, you may kill me; I will never leave 
my boy again.’ From that time she never left the poor lad’s bed. 
For the disease, as often happens, had developed with frightful rapidity, 
and he had not a month of life remaining. 

I raised my voice intentionally. Prudence came in without knock- 
ing; all the old ceremony had gone. The very servants looked 
angrily and reproachfully at the old man. 

‘My lady wants you, sir!’ 

With some remaining dignity he rose, though feebly. 

‘Young sir, last time, you know, you took from me Marcus my 
son; now I will take you back to him!’ 

I stayed not long in that sick room, it was too painful for us all. 
I rose to go. 

I tried to say farewell, but I was choking. Simon was the first 
to recover himself. He was the prophet with a call once more. 

‘Bear witness, young sir! I have towards you used hospitality 
without grudging, and I have spoken to you as the Oracle of God. 
I count it not strange, concerning the fiery trial that is coming on my 
house, as if some strange thing were happening. As for you, you see 
but a little way, but you will not feed your flock for filthy lucre. 
No! The man of Tarsus will not lead you astray! The lady Electa, with 
me, saluteth you, and so doth Marcus my son. Greet ye one another 
with a kiss of Charity !’ 

He came slowly to me, and kissed me on the cheek. He 
felt my tears upon his lips and kissed me on the other cheek, 
shuddered, and sat down, pointing to Electa, I kissed her forehead. 
Marcus tried to raise himself and sank back—‘ Kiss him, mother! and 
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then ’—looking at me tearfully—‘ Kiss me!’ She raised my hand and 
kissed it. Then she put her son’s arms round my neck as I bowed 
over him. I suppose I left that sad room on my own feet, but I 
only remember finding myself in the hall. ‘God bless you, sir, and 
reward you,’ said Prudence, handing me my hat. ‘ You've brought 
them three together once again at last!’ 


Marcus died. Nothing would induce Simon to attend the funeral. 
When Electa declared she would see her boy in his grave, Simon 
moaned a protest, then assented; then insisted that all the house 
should go and leave him alone. He was obeyed. Harry Clarke 
came down and managed everything. When they came back to the 
house Simon was gone. He had been sadly shaken of late, and his 
speech affected, but he still took his slow and tottering walks in the 
grounds. There they searched for him, waited, became more and 
more alarmed. . Suddenly Prudence glared in at the library door. 

‘ Mr. Clarke !’ 

He started up and went out to her, scared by her look of horror. 

‘Mr. Clarke! he’s upstairs!’ 

They found him lying in the old coffin—dead ! 


AvuGUSTUS JESSOPP. 





ASPECTS OF TENNYSON 
VII 


As A HUMOURIST 


Poetry and humour seem at first sight to have no very conspicuous 
affinities with each other; and were it not for the ghost of Shake- 
speare, with its incorrigible habit of rising up in rebuke of rash dog- 
matisings on this matter, one might be tempted to assert a natural 
antagonism between them. But the poet who created Falstaff and 
the humourist who imagined Hamlet, and who, moreover, was just as 
evidently born to create the jocund knight as to imagine the melan- 
choly prince, has only to recur to the mind of the incautious theorist 
in order to reduce him to confusion. One need not, however, be de- 
terred by reverence for that illustrious shade from hazarding the more 
modest proposition that poetry and humour, in their highest form, are 
not much given to keeping house together. No one, I suppose, will 
deny that it requires a spacious genius to take both of them in, and 
give each of them room to move about in. Nor will it be disputed, I 
imagine, that though there should, doubtless, be free communication 
between the two housemates, it is their usual habit to live and work 
on two opposite sides of their common dwelling, and look out from 
their windows on two totally different aspects of the world. Life to 
the humourist is, as a rule, almost the exact opposite of what it appears 
to the poet: it is life viewed from another side, a side as completely 
hidden from the poet as is the averted face of the moon from the 
astronomer. That the selfsame object has often both a poetic and a 
humorous aspect is, of course, a matter of common experience to many 
an ordinary mortal among us with no more than a fair natural per- 
ception of humour and the average educated man’s appreciation of 
poetry. But to feel the poetic’ element in the constitution of things 
with the intensity of a great humourist is not given to many poets, 
just as the abnormally acute sensibility of the poet to the poetic side 
of things is a rare gift of the humourist. And even when the two 
powers are, so to speak, intellectually combined, it is a thousand to one 
that they are not accompanied by so equably balanced a temperament 
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as to admit of their being equally cultivated and practised. In much 
the majority of cases it is poetry that wins. The situation of Garrick 
in Reynolds’s picture, where Comedy seems plainly getting the better 
of Tragedy, is reversed, and the more energetic and passionate of the 
two impulses prevails. The poet, especially in youth, has a way of 
silencing the humourist: he is apt to insist, in season and out of 
season, on being heard. And when once his voice has become known 
and familiar, when once the minstrel has collected round him an eager 
and admiring circle of listeners, as Tennyson by almost the very first 
notes of his music succeeded in doing, his place is unalterably fixed, 
He has been definitely labelled ‘ poet,’ and put away, and the human 
mind fights hard against all demands for the construction of new 
‘ pigeon-holes.’ 

The reluctance of even a high critical intelligence to admit 
Tennyson’s command of the humorous is amusingly illustrated in 
Fitzgerald’s comment on one of the poems of 1842. It was not, 
indeed, undeserved by the particular piece—the unlucky ‘ Skipping 
Rope ’—which called it forth; it is the generalisation founded on it 
which is so widely at fault. ‘ Alfred,’ said Fitzgerald, ‘ whatever he 
may think, cannot trifle. His smile is rather a grimone.’ Well, that 
depends on your definition of ‘trifling,’ and on the kind of smile you 
consider ‘ grim.’ In one sense, undoubtedly it is true that Tennyson 
could not trifle. He had not that kind of airy wit which enables its 
possessor to triumph over the triviality of his subject, and to make 
us forget the frequent flimsiness of the jest in the grace and spirit of 
its metrical treatment. He had, unquestionably, no striking com- 
mand of that instrument of playful verse which Moore, for instance, 
touched with such exquisite address, and which, indeed, has never 
lacked its masters among us from the days of Prior to those of Praed. 
That limitation of his art he showed plainly enough in Amphion. To 
contrast the uncouth but unamusing gambols of the trees in this poem 
with the quaint charm of the ‘ Talking Oak’s ’ conversation, is to feel 
at once the extent of Tennyson’s dependence on his subject in this 
class of composition, and how essential to the success of his ‘ trifling’ 
was that undercurrent of tender poetic sentiment which is as con- 
spicuously present in the latter of these poems as it is absent from 
the former. But to have imagined that Tennyson could not trifle, in 
the sense of treating a purely fanciful subject with admirable light- 
ness of fanciful humour, was inexcusable on the part of a critic with 
the poems of 1842 before him. There is assuredly no grimness in 
the smile that broadens over his contemplation of the head-waiter at 
the Cock, as Will Waterproof’s Lyrical Monologue proceeds. The 
poet seems to me to trifle fairly well with the myth of that ‘some- 
thing-pottle-bodied boy’ who was snatched up for apotheosis in the 
very act of ‘knuckling at the taw.’ For it was at that moment, as 
we know, that this modern minister fulminis ales 
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stoop'd and clutch’d him, fair and good, 
Flew over roof and casement, 


while those steeple-perched watchers of his flight, 


His brothers of the weather, stood 
Stock-still for sheer amazement. 

But he, by farmstead, thorpe and spire, 
And follow’d with acclaims, 

A sign to many a staring shire 
Came crowing over Thames, 

Right down by smoky Paul’s they bore 
Till, where the street grows straiter, 

One fix’d for ever at the door, 
And one became head-waiter. 


A reader, I think, must himself be of a decidedly saturnine dis- 
position if he finds anything grim in this rich Aristophanic burlesque 
of the Rape of Ganymede—a burlesque, indeed, which no one would 
have relished more heartily than that daring jester at Olympus who 
wrote The Birds. But, in truth, the genuine and genial humour 
which bubbles up through the whole of this poem rarely gets full jus- 
tice done to it. The English are essentially a serious people, and not, 
or not as a race, remarkable for that kind of spiritual elasticity which 
enables a reader to adapt himself instantaneously to an author’s 
change of mood. It is advisable for the poet, as a rule, to tell our 
excellent public in some plain preliminary fashion when he means 
them to laugh, and, having told them this, to stick to his intention. If 
he allows any touch of melancholy to creep in, and still more if he 
is imprudent enough to begin with a touch of melancholy, it is all up 
with him. He will never get them to believe after that—or not, at 
least, in the course of only two or three hundred lines of metre—that 
he has written a humorous poem. And hence itis, no doubt, that the 
pensive strain of meditation into which, after the first stanza or so, the 
Lyrical Monologue passes seems to have fixed the character of the poem 
for the public, and that for once that one hears a quotation from its 
passages of the purely comic, we hear a dozen times of how the 
‘child’s heart within the man’s Begins to move and tremble.’ The 
furthest limit of the public condescension to the poet’s humour is 
to quote, as the inveterate quoter has already quoted to death, ‘the 
eternal want of pence That vexes public men.’ No one seems to 
remember that inimitable couple of lines which describe the 


waiter as 
watched by silent gentlemen, 
Who trifle with the cruet, 


two lines in which the passion of hunger, as exhibited under the 
restraints of civilisation, has received its perfect and final expression. 
No one ever quotes the two delightful double quatrains, not alterable 
in a single word, except to their injury, with which the poem 
concludes : 
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Live long, ere from thy topmost head 
The thick-set hazel dies ; 

Long, ere the hateful crow shall tread 
The corners of thine eyes : 

Live long, nor feel in head or chest 
Our changeful equinoxes, 

Till mellow Death, like some late guest, 
Shall call thee from the boxes. 


But when he calls, and thou shalt cease 
To pace the gritted floor, 

And, laying down an unctuous Jease 
Of life, shalt earn no more ; 

No carved cross-bones, the types of Death, 
Shall show thee past to Heaven, 

But carved cross-pipes, and, underneath, 
A pint-pot neatly graven. 


The proposed achievement is a triumph of appropriateness, and the 
pewter-pot would have the merit of introducing a new metal into 
heraldry. 

Humour, rich and full-bodied, but, as only the non-humorous re- 
quire telling, no more wanting on that account in subtlety and 
distinction of flavour than need be that great wine which was the 
poet’s favourite, abounded, in fact, in Tennyson’s view of life and 
mankind. Nor is it only in his professedly and premeditatedly 
humorous pieces that it comes out. Its limitations—if one can call 
that a limitation upon humour which, perhaps, in strictness is merely 
a disability from a certain order of wit—are obviousenough. He had 
no gift of mockery, absolutely none. No writer, I should think, either 
of prose or verse, with a tithe of his imagination or a twentieth part 
of his power over language ever failed so signally as he in his 
attempts to use it for a satirical purpose. It may have been matter 
of temperament rather than of art, but soit was. Between the date of 
‘Rusty Christopher’ and that of Maud, nearly a quarter of a century 
later, there seems to have been no growth in his mastery of the 
weapon. The hero of the great monodrama—for great it is, and if 
unequal in conception, yet, in execution, of an even splendour which 
the poet has never surpassed—shows abundant malice of intention in 
his sneers at his mistress’s brother and the rival suitor for her hand. 
But he makes mighty little of his subject. The 


jewell’d mass of millinery, 
That oil’d and curl’d Assyrian Bull, 
Smelling of musk and of insolence, 


is not effective, except as vigorous abuse. And 


a lord, a captain, a padded shape, 
A bought commission, a waxen face, 
A rabbit-mouth that is ever agape, 
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has but the same sort of success. The indignant lover is seeking, of 
course, to excite our scornful mirth at the objects of his disdain ; but 
his description leaves them ignoble only, not laughable. We feel no 
temptation to smile at the images which he conjures up. The 
young man is too angry to be tellingly sarcastic. One can feel that 
his contempt is so passionate as to be painful to himself; and a 
certain element of exhilaration, a joyful sense of superiority—it 
matters not whether real or fancied—is necessary to a successful use 
of the weapon of ridicule. No doubt it may be said, and is, perhaps, 
the fact, that the failure here is dramatically appropriate, and results 
necessarily from the moody, self-conscious, and somewhat hysterically 
emotional character of Maud’s lover; but the poet himself, when 
denouncing in his own person the odious or contemptible, displayed 
to the last the same systematic preference of the wrathful to the 
contemptuous mood. He is a Juvenal always, a Horace never. The 
second Locksley Hall abounds with opportunities for combining 
ridicule with denunciation ; yet it is denunciatory throughout. In 
the two hundred and seventy to two hundred and eighty lines of 
which the poem consists there is not a single ironical couplet. 
Contempt the most scathing for the follies and corruptions that sixty 
years have bred breaks forth a score of times throughout it ; but the 
contempt is always fierce, never mocking. The frown never relaxes, 
the flash of the eye is never exchanged for a twinkle. 

This lack, however, of what may be called the unsympathetic form 
of humour is not, after all, the worst of deprivations. Those with whom. 
this form predominates, and still more those who exclusively use it, 
are not often humourists of the highest class, the one great exception— 
for aught I know, indeed, the solitary instance to the contrary—being 
Swift. That strange genius left out of account, the master-humourists 
of the world, from Shakespeare and Cervantes to Sterne and Fielding, 
and from them to Dickens, and, on the best side of his genius, to 
Thackeray, have been masters also of the sympathetic humour, and 
have therein accomplished their greatest work. So, too, was it 
with Tennyson. So was it not only with his creative humour, 
not only with that sense of the humorous which found literary 
expression, but with the humour which was part of the man, with the 
humour which shone out so delightfully among his intimates, and 
played with so genial a radiance and warmth on human life, on human 
character and events. In all these forms, it was merely the reflected 
glow of broadly human sympathies. It seems, as we have seen, to 
have been simply incapable of being stirred to life through the 
critical intelligence alone. Tennyson might be moved from that side 
to angry scorn, but he never in that mood moves others to the kind 
of laughter in which malice sometimes compels even amiability to 
join. But let his sympathy once be touched, and at once the 
stream of humour flows bright and free. How sweetly, for instance, 
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it ripples through the poem of The Princess! Do you not feel as you 
listen to its placid murmur that already, well-nigh fifty years ago, 
this poet had penetrated to the heart of that great Woman Question 
which is agitating so many humourless minds at the present 
day, and that he has reached it by the aid of the only guide 
that knows the way to it—by the power of humorous sympathy? 
Critics more than one have spoken disparagingly of The Princess, 
and its technical faults of construction are obvious enough. But 
if the design and fashioning of the work leave something to be 
desired, its fabric—a warp of the sweetest poetry shot with a 
woof of the kindliest satire—is of unsurpassable charm. The 
poem is instinct throughout with the poet’s profound tenderness for 
the pathetic side of modern feminine aspirations and unrest, yet 
also alive throughout with his keen sense of the underlying comedy 
of it all. Let those who undervalue this exquisite piece of work con- 
sider how its subject would have fared in the hands of anyone who 
simply brought to it a humour unsoftened by sympathy, or a sym- 
pathy unchastened by humour. Let them endeavour to imagine the 
sour epigrams of the one, and the sickly gush of the other, and they 
may then, perhaps, better appreciate the qualities which make The 
Princess what it is. For my own part I confess to finding it, if not 
one of the poetically greatest, yet the most humanly complete of all 
the poet’s works. I know no other, at any rate, which shows so many 
facets of his genius, or gives anything like so adequate an idea of 
that rich matrix of natural temperament from which the precious 
ore was won. 

But its more special bearing on the subject of this article is in its 
illustration of the fact above insisted on, that Tennyson’s humour was 
essentially of the sympathetic type, the type to which all the greatest 
of the world’s possessions in this kind belong. At the date, how- 
ever, of the publication of The Princess the time had not yet arrived 
for him to prove his fellowship with the great masters of the humorous. 
He had not yet shown that supreme power of theirs whereby they 
are able to accomplish feats as marvellous, in a different way, as those 
of the poet, and to transform the outwardly unlovely things of the 
world as magically as he reveals their hidden loveliness. The secret 
of that magic is, of course, sympathy. You feel that the greatest 
creations of the master-humourists are what they are because the atti- 
tude of their creators towards them, grotesque or even ignoble as are 
many of their traits, was one of kindly tolerance, if not of affectionate 
regard. You feel that Falstaff would not have become our Falstaff, 
the world’s Falstaff, if Shakespeare had not liked the fat knight more 
than he despised him ; and that Don Quixote would not have been 
the possession for ever that it is if Cervantes had not loved the Don 
and Sancho with an equal love. In other words, you are conscious in 
both these cases that the finest fruit and blossom of creative humour 
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have drawn their sustenance from a parent stem deep rooted in a 
soil of sympathy ; and it is with precisely the same feeling that you 
study that immortal creation by which Tennyson’s claim to rank as a 
great English humourist is for ever established. 

There are some worthy people, no doubt, who would be shocked 
at,and might dispute, the proposition that the said immortal creation 
was born of the sympathy of its creator. ‘Have you read The Northern 
Farmer, in Tennyson’s last volume?’ wrote Dean Trench to Bishop 
Wilberforce ; ‘ every clergyman ought to study it. It is a wonderful 
revelation of the heathenism still in the land, and quite the most 
valuable thing in the book.’ This, to be sure, is a thoroughly pro- 
fessional view of the work, and somewhat wanting consequently in 
breadth of critical appreciation. ‘Every clergyman ought to study 
it’ is particularly good. It almost recalls the temporary stimulus 
which was given to the sale of the first edition of the Lyrical Ballads 
by the idea that ‘ The Ancient Mariner’ ‘ contained matter of profes- 
sional interest to seafaring men. The Northern Farmer, of course, 
is a good deal more than a ‘ wonderful revelation of heathenism.’ It 
is also a wonderful revelation of animalism, of egotism, of Toryism, 
and probably of many other isms; and the sum of them all is a figure 
disquieting, no doubt, to the conscience of the Christian divine, as it 
is repellent to ssthetic sensibilities and irritating to modern en- 
lightenment, but animated also with a certain sturdy vigour, with 
which the poet, one feels, is in fullest sympathy, and radiating an 
unconscious humour which endears the gross old pagan to us, as it 
obviously endeared him to that heart in which, far rather, one might 
say, than in the head, he had his birth. 

Tennyson was fifty-five when he published The Northern Farmer. 
Whether he had had it long in manuscript we do not know. But that 
that strong, rude georgic figure had been slowly and silently shaping 
itself in his mind for many years, and had acquired statuesque solidity 
in his imagination before he reproduced it ‘in the flat,’ with all that 
Shakespearean breadth of handling, yet minuteness of insight into 
detail, that has immortalised it as a literary portrait—of this we may 
be sure. One cannot doubt that the poet must have held converse 
with many such a farmer in his youth, and have glowed again and 
again with humorous appreciation of that measureless complacency 
with which he surveys his life; that undoubting faith that the alter- 
nation of a conscientious tillage of the soil with regular indulgence in 
the simpler and coarser pleasures of the senses is the highest, perhaps 
the only worthy, occupation of man. Years before the poem appeared 
the penetrating eye of the poet had no doubt read his subject 
through and through, and seen it from every side, and the kindly 
finger of the true humourist had been laid on all those artless foibles 
which so effectively set off the one or two rude and primitive virtues 
of his nature—the comic vanity, the naif selfishness, the profound 
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heathenism, the surviving touch of superstition, and withal ‘the 
genuine, if somewhat boastfully proclaimed, devotion to duty, and the 
native fortitude which supplies the want of philosophy and religion, 
with more to spare than, perhaps, the religious or the philosophical 
always have to show. And the result is, that of the seventeen 
quatrains which make up the poem there is hardly one which does 
not add a fresh and vivid touch to the wonderful picture. 

Its first and last impression is one of delightful solidity of 
character and fixity of habit. It is the note of Toryism in its most 
humorous and, to a Tory critic, its most endearing form—the Toryism. 
which is rooted in the sanctities of use and wont, and to which 
a nightly draught of malt liquor may in the long course of years 
acquire a sort of ritual consecration. 


Git ma my aiile, fur I beint a-gooin’ to breiik my rule. 


What if the medical man, a mete “viewy” ideologue, has for- 
bidden it ? 


Doctors, they knaws nowt, fur a says what’s nawways true: 
Naw soort 0’ koind o’ use to saiiy the things that a do. 

I've ’ed my point o’ aiile ivry noight sin’ I beiin ’ere, 

An’ I’ve ’ed my quart ivry market-noight for foorty year. 


The parson is not much better. He has been there, talking his 
peculiar lingo—‘‘‘ The amoighty’s a taikin o’ you to ’issén, my friend,”’ 
and telling him of hissins, His exhortations evidently strike the old 
man as well meant but unpractical, except, indeed, on one point. His 
‘toithe were due, an’ I gied it in hond; I done moy duty boy ‘um, 
as I ’a done boy the lond.’ His theology is not Pauline, but rather 
of the school of St. James the Less. Works are his strong point, not 
faith. And he evidently doubts the value of the dogmatic_teaching 
on which his spiritual adviser relies. 


Larn’d a ma’ beii. I reckons I ’annot sa mooch to larn. 


And the parson makes an unfair and, indeed, ungrateful use of 
his knowledge of parochial scandal. For 
a cast oop, thot a did, boot Bessy Marris’s barne. 


Thaw a knaws I hallus voiited wi’ Squoire an’ choorch an’ staiite, 
An’ i’ the woost o’ toimes I wur niver agin the raiite. 


Which leads up naturally to that immortal and everlastingly quoted 
‘ Confession of an Uninquiring Spirit.’ 

An’ I hallus coom’d to’s choorch afoor moy Sally wur deiid, 

An’ ’eerd ‘um a bummin’ awaiiy loike a buzzard-clock ower my ‘eiid, 


An’ I niver knaw’d whot a meiin’d, but I thowt a ’ad summut to saiiy, 
An’ I thowt a said whot a owt to ’a said an’ I coom’d awaiiy. 


But the importunate shadow of Bessy Morris again reappears, and 
is dismissed by him in a line less frequently recalled, but, as a flash 
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of humorous genius thrown upon a comically callous egoism, surely 
no less deserving of immortality : 


Bessy Marris’s barne! tha knaws she laiid it to mei, 
Mowt a beiin, mayhap, fur she wur a bad un, shed. 

*Siver, I kep ’um, I kep ’um, my lass, tha mun understond ; 
I done moy duty boy ’um as I ’a done boy the lond. 


Again, as to ‘ justification by works,’ had he not stubbed Thornaby 
‘Waste while the parson, with his airs of superiority, was reading one 
sermon a week—a piece of land, too, which, in addition to its natural 
difficulties of reclamation, was haunted ? 

But the sense of duty triumphs over superstition, and ghosts 
themselves must yield to the spirit of serious agriculture. 


I stubb’d ‘um oop wi’ the lot, an’ raiived an’ rembled ‘um oot. 


Then after a picturesque touch of reminiscence, again there 
returns upon the old pagan the bitter thought of his interrupted 
life-work, and of the blind dealings of the Supreme Being with so 
substantial a farmer : 

Do godamoighty knaw what a's doing a-taiikin’ o’ meii ? 
I beint wonn as saws ’ere a beiin an’ yonder a peii ; 


An’ Squoire ’ull be sa mad an’ all—a’ dear a’ dear ! 
An’ I’a managed for Squoire coom Michaelmas thutty year. 


Blind dealings indeed! But once more that heart-tickling vanity of 
his returns to his aid, and something almost like a simper of 
fatuous complacency breaks the failing voice : 

Loook ’ow quoloty smoiles when they seeiis ma ’a passin’ boy, 

Says to thessén naw doubt ‘ what a man a beii sewer-loy !’ 


For they knaws what I beiin to Squoire sin’ fust a coom’d to the ’All ; 
I done moy duty by Squoire an’ I done moy duty boy hall. 


And, after all, a man may be well out of a world of new-fangled, 
uncanny agricultural inventions and ignorant self-sufficient doctors 
who set up their medical fads against the habits of a lifetime. 

What atta stannin’ theer fur, an’ doesn bring ma the aiile ? 

Doctor's a ’toiittler, lass, an a’s hallus i’ the owd taiile ; 

I weiint breik rules fur Doctor, a knaws naw moor nor a floy ; 

Git ma my aiile, [ tell tha, an’ if I mun doy I mun doy. 

And so, with a last hearty swig, he dies. Dean Trench’s comment 
on his ‘heathenism’ was undoubtedly justified. Or if the word 
seems too harsh, let us describe his character as lacking in 
spirituality. But it is his humorous glory to be totally uncon- 
scious of the want, to be unconscious of any want which should mar 
his sense of self-contained perfection. We think of the infinite 
complexities of refined, civilised, developed humanity, the pre- 
ciosities of the finical, the yearnings of the ‘soulful,’ the self- 
questionings and self-torturings of the ‘ introspective,’ and, turning 
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from them to this huge amorphous lump of Lincolnshire clay, s 
placidly convinced of itself as the flawlessly-fashioned model of 
human excellence (‘What a man a bei sewer-loy!’), we feel the 
heart swell joyously with a new sense of the vast incongruities of life 
and the imagination exalted and quickened as by a sudden widening 
of the horizons of the world. It is only the great humourists who 
ever stir these emotions, and even they, Shakespeare only excepted, 
but seldom. The Old-Style Northern Farmer is a Shakespearean 
creation through and through. 

His successor of the New Style is, I daresay, equally true to life, 
and the humorous insight which has gone to the delineation of the 
portrait may have been little less remarkable. It is not for the 
reason assigned by Dryden for the decline of English drama under 
the Restoration—not for the builders’ ‘ want of genius,’ that ‘the 
second temple was not like the first.’ It is that the New-Style 
Northern Farmer was in himself a far less humorous figure than his 
ancestor. In him the georgic mind has become self-conscious, His 
principles, his rules of life, have ceased to be instinctive; he has 
begun to reason about them, and in condescending to this the 
profoundly comic arrogance of his ancestor’s attitude towards the 
world disappears. He is growing an imagination, too, and even 
cultivating a sort of art, than which nothing could have been more 
foreign to the reclaimer of Thornaby Waste. ‘The fanciful refrain to 
which his horse’s hoof-beats set themselves could never conceivably 
have rung in the older man’s head :-— 

Dosn’t thou ’ear my erse’s legs, as they canters awaiiy ? 
Proputty, proputty, proputty—that’s what I ears ’em saiiy. 


Proputty, proputty, proputty—Sam, thou’s an ass for thy paiiins: 
Theer’s more sense ’i one o’ ‘is legs nor in all thy braains. 


The rustic cynicism of his advice to his son to marry for money 
and not for love is really little grosser in substance than the ordinary 
worldly wisdom of the towns. Consequently, it has an air of not 
being wholly unconscious, which, of course, detracts in a great measure 
from its humorous effect. No doubt there are subtle touches of 
undesigned self-portraiture; as where the father complacently hints 
that he has himself had his day of romance and disinterested 
amativeness as a youth, and was only saved from imprudence by the 
wise counsel of one who was in a double sense a friend. The ‘but’ 
in the passage is particularly pregnant. 

Warn’t I craiized fur the lasses mysén when I wur a lad ? 
But I knaw’d a Quaiiker feller as often ‘as towd ma this : 
‘ Doiint thou marry for munny, but goa wheer munny is!’ 

Still, on the whole, it nowhere touches the epic simplicity of the 

other poem, save in such a passage as 
Proputty, proputty’s ivrything ’ere, an’, Sammy, I’m blest 
If it isn’t the saime oop yonder, for them as ’as it’s the best. 
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Tis’n them as ’as munny as breiiks into ‘ouses an’ steiils, 

Them as ’as coiits to their backs an’ taiikes their regular meiils. 

Noii, but it’s them as niver knaws wheer a meiil’s to be ’ad. 

Taike my word for it, Sammy, the poor in a loomp is bad. 
Here, it is true, we find once more the naiveté of the older world. 
And Tennyson’s command over this abundant fount of humour 
remained with him to the very last. Among all the proofs of the 
astonishing longevity of his intellectual powers, the fine lyrical work 
of his extreme old age is, perhaps, not more wonderful than the 
richly humorous poem, in the dialect and manner of The Northern 
Farmer, which first saw the light of publication in the year of the 
Laureate’s death. The Churchwarden and the Curate is a study in 
the comically ignoble which has its affinities with the elder rather 
than the younger of the two rustic figures portrayed some thirty 
years before. The cynicism of the Churchwarden’s counsels of 
servility can afford to be coarser, because they are infinitely more art- 
less and less self-conscious than the cynicism of the New-style 
Farmer’s mercenary maxims. Profound as it is, we feel that it does 
not transgress the limits of legitimate comedy, and that we can 
indulge our pleasure in its broad effects without critical misgiving. 

An’ soi they’ve maiide thee a parson, 


says the Churchwarden to the Curate, adding, on further reflection, 
the delightful encouragement : 

Well, sin’ there beii Chuch-wardens, ther mun be parsons an’ all, 

An’ if t’éne stick alangside t’uther the Chuch weint happen a fall, 

As to himself, he admits, with the true contrition of one who has 

erred and strayed from the true path of success in life : 

Fur I wur a Baptis’ wonst, and ageiin the toithe and the raiite, 

Till I fun that it warn’t not the gaiinst waiiy to the narra Gaiite. 

And I can’t abear ’em, I can’t, for a lot of ’em coom’d ta-year— 

I wur down wi’ the rheumatiz then—to my pond to wesh thessens theer. 


So I sticks like the ivin as long as I lives to the owd chuch now, 
For they weshed their sins i’ my pond, an’ I doubts they poison’d the cow. 


Then, looking at the young cleric just beginning the world, the 
old man’s thoughts revert to those who have risen to ecclesiastical 
preferments, and to the probable arts by which they rose: 


Ay, an’ ya seed the Bishop ; they says ’at he coom’d fra nowt— 
Born i’ traiide. Sa I warrants he niver said haiife wot ’e thowt, 
But ’e creeiipt an ’e crawld along, till ’e feedld ’e could howd ’is oiin; 
Then ’e married a great yerl’s darter, an’ sits o’ the Bishop’s throiin. 


Even so and by the same judicious tactics had he, the Church- 
warden, laid the foundation of his own fortunes. For had he not 
caught Master Harry as a boy in the act of stealing his apples, and 
said to him, ‘ Keep ’em, an’ welcome, for thou was the Parson’s lad’? 


An’ Parson, ’e ’ears on it all, and then takes kindly to me, 
An’ then I wur chose Chuchwarden, and coom’d to the top o’ the tree ; 
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Fur Quoloty’s hall my friends, ’an they maiikes ma a help to the poor, 
When I gets the plaiite fuller o’ Soondays nor ony chuchwarden afoor ; 
For if iver thy feyther ’ed riled me, I kep mysén meeak as a lamb, 

An’ saw by the Graiice o’ the Lord, Mr. Harry, I ham wot I ham. 

But Parson, ’e will speiik out, saw, now ’e be sixty-seven, 

He'll niver swap Owlby and Scratby for owt but the Kingdom o’ Heaven; 
An’ thou'll be ’is curate ’ere, but if iver tha meiins to git ’igher, 

Thou mun tackle the sins 0’ the Wo’ld, an’ not the faults o’ the Squire. 
An’ I reckons tha’ll light of a livin’ somewheres i’ the Wowd or the Fen 
If tha cottons doun to thy betters an’ keeiips thysen to thysen. 

But niver not speak pliain out if tha wants to get forrards a bit, 

But creeiip along the hedge-bottoms, and thou’ll be a Bishop yit. 


That Tennyson’s feeling for humour of the subtler and more 
subdued kind was equally deep and true there are abundant indica- 
tions scattered here and there throughout his serious poems. The 
finest and most sustained example of it in his works had, indeed, been 
given to the public only a few years before (1885) in the Spinster’s 
Sweet-Arts, an exquisite study of demure, old-maidenly selfishness, 
which Miss Austen herself would not have disdained to own. But 
it is undoubtedly by his stronger rustic portraits—by his Northern 
Farmers and the Churchwarden—that he will live as a creative 
humourist ; and the broad, free handling of these essentially dramatic 
masterpieces makes us wonder the more at the timid conventionality 
of touch which marks his treatment of the ostensibly humorous 
figures which occur here and there in the Tennysonian theatre. The 
apparent paradox, however, is doubtless susceptible of a comparatively 
simple explanation. That Tennyson possessed the instinct of 
imaginative comedy in a measure which was only underrated because 
of its inability to sustain comparison with his surpassing lyrical gift, 
appears to me undeniable. But, to revert to the metaphor with which, 
on an earlier page, I endeavoured to illustrate this matter, one can- 
not but feel that humour and poetry, housemates as they were in 
that spacious and genial nature, yet occupied separate and uncon- 
nected chambers therein, and held no dramatic communication with 
each other. There was none of that magnificently free and equal 
intercourse between them which was one of the terms of their 
Shakespearean cohabitation. The humour of Tennyson had not that 
paramount and indefeasible right of audience which is exerted in 
favour of the crapulous Porter, even in the house of murder, and 
which demands a hearing for the clownish jests of gravediggers 
while the funeral train of Ophelia is at the gate of the churchyard. 
It is little reproach to any dramatist to have lacked that which few 
dramatists have possessed at all, and only the greatest of all in 
supreme perfection; but it was no doubt for want of this ‘soli- 
darity’’ between these two elements in his genius that Tennyson, 
engrossed with the poetic aspects of his dramas and the serious 
aspects of his characters, was unable to contemplate from the 
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humorous side the scenes in which they moved. It was for this 
reason, one cannot but suspect, that his dramatic humour so habitu- 
ally takes shape in one or other of those depressing forms of made-to- 
erder pleasantry which is known to melodramatic playwrights, I 
believe, by the attractive name of ‘ comic relief,’ but which is cer- 
tainly a relief most difficult to receive in the grateful spirit of the 
sentinel in Hamlet. 

All is not said, however, on the humour of a poet when one has 
merely reviewed its various embodiments in the poet’s work. It has 
another and a most important, if less direct, relation to his art; for 
a sense of the humorous, and, the more alert the better, is a constituent 
factor of immeasurable moment in the composition of the highest and 
sanest kind of poetic genius. If we hesitate to call it an essential and 
indispensable ingredient therein, it is only because one thinks of 
Shelley, who was wholly without that sense, yet a supreme poet, and of 
Wordsworth, who managed to be a great poet without it, but who 
would have saved himself a hundred times from declining from poet 
into preacher if he had had it. It is not well to deal in universal 
affirmatives or negatives on this subject ; and there is no need to 
discuss the question how far that perfect sanity of genius which we 
all recognise in the world’s greatest masters of thought and expression 
is capable of existence except in company with, or as including, the 
sense of humour. Enough that they were united, if in any great 
modern poet, in the poet Tennyson; and that it is truly fortunate for 
his art and for his time that they were. For nearly half a century he 
filled the foremost place in English literature ; for more than half that 
time his authority was unquestioned and his influence unbounded. No 
English poet had filled such a position for two hundred years, when 
it was as greatly and as sanely filled, though, of course, for a much 
shorter period, by Dryden. The later like the earlier Laureate was 
an innovator and a pioneer, an inventor of new poetic methods, the 
fashioner, it may almost be said, of a new poetic language. If any 
man ever had, and felt himself to have, a mission, it was Tennyson ; 
and we all know how that feeling ‘ doth work like madness in the brain ’ 
of him from whom a humourless nature has withheld the faculty of 
self-detachment and the power to stand apart and contemplate one’s 
personality and work from the standpoint of the spectator. Think 
how many poets there are and have been who, even if no one else will 
take them seriously, take themselves with absolute solemnity—nay, 
who contemplate their own poetic genius with the bowed head of 
adoration, and speak of it with the bated breath of the worshipper. 
And then think, if such a one had been suddenly raised to that height 
of fame on which Tennyson stood for the greater part of a long life 
of intellectual activity, what fantastic tricks he would have played 
with English poetry, what blind alleys of mistaken method he would 
have led her into, what ignes fatui of ideals he would have set her 
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chasing. If the poetry of our age has bowed down to no strange 
gods, if its literature has followed no false fires, it is mainly because 
the greatest of Victorian poets was also a humourist to the core, and 
because the poet in him worked ever, even at full flood-tide of 
inspiration, under the eye of that Comic Spirit who kills extrava- 
gance with a smile. 


H. D. TRAILL. 





MODERN SURGERY 


Tue dawn of modern surgery may be said to have arisen barely a 
buarter of a century ago, when surgeons first began to learn how to treat 
their operation wounds, and discovered that most of the complications 
associated therewith were due to preventible causes. Probably the 
majority of surgeons will be prepared to admit that previously to that 
date the successes in surgery were due more to good luck than good 
management. Moreover, in former days there were collateral influ- 
ences at work which tended to play havoc with the surgeon’s results. 
Hospital wards, for example, were contaminated with the foulnesses 
arising from defective drainage, and in a hygienic sense were dis- 
gracefully at fault. Even the medical staffs and the students 
attending at the hospitals were apt to suffer in health, so much so 
that both the healthy as well as the sick had to pay some penalty in 
consequence of the insanitary condition of these institutions. 

But a change for the better took place in the course of time. A 
handmaid to surgery arose in the form of sanitary science. Nosooner 
were the principles of modern sanitation applied to hospitals than sur- 
geons at once began to obtain better results in their cases, and the 
mortality from operations began to decline. Erysipelas, for instance, 
that infective disease of indefinable origin, became less frequent and 
less to be feared as a complication of wounds. Blood-poisoning, whose 
origin afforded so frequently an insoluble problem to surgeons, began 
perceptibly to diminish, until at last some sort of rivalry arose 
between the surgeons of different hospitals as to which hospital could 
show the best record for operations in the after-treatment of which 
no symptoms of blood-poisoning developed. But looking back over 
the comparatively short period of twenty-two years, when I was a 
student at St. Bartholomew’s, how primitive, in a sense, was the 
treatment of wounds then in comparison with that which obtains 
now! Carbolic acid in 1872 had just begun to be acknowledged as a 
useful antiseptic in surgery. It was talked about a great deal, and 
brave efforts were made to conform to the principle, then rapidly 
coming into recognition, of employing it in the treatment of all 
wounds. But the only carbolic preparation which was deemed to be 
efficacious was that of carbolic oil. Carbolic oiled lint was considered 
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to be the ‘up-to-date’ dressing of all wounds at this period, and 
surgeons who continued to resort to water-dressings and poultices for 
amputation and other wounds were regarded somewhat askance by 
their colleagues, and, perhaps, pitied for their want of prescience. In 
some cases a decided affection, amounting almost to superstition, 
for the new antiseptic appeared to be displayed, and new appliances 
were introduced for the purpose of more freely using it. For instance, 
over each bed in the surgical wards of St. Bartholomew’s belonging 
to the late Mr. a test tube was fixed, containing a little carbolic 
oil, in which was kept immersed a camel-hair brush. Each time that 
the patient’s wound was dressed, the camel-hair brush was withdrawn 
from the tube and the wound delicately anointed with the oil; then 
the new dressing was applied, and it was hoped that all would be safe for 
the next twenty-four hours, when the process of dressing would be re- 
peated. I may here point out that at the period of which I am speak- 
ing the frequent dressing of wounds was deemed to be a sine qué non in 
thesuccessful progress of a case. Seldom was it that more than twenty- 
four hours were allowed to elapse before a new dressing was applied. 
The surgeon always liked to have a look at the wound, just to ‘see 
how it was getting on,’ and the excuse for doing so was the oppor- 
tunity afforded of changing the dressing. Of course, in the cases in 
which poultices and water-dressing were used the wound frequently 
came under observation, owing to the exigencies arising from the 
nature of the dressings employed. This matter of the frequent 
dressings of wounds by surgeons in former days is a most important 
one, as will become, on comparison with the rule followed now, more 
apparent later on. Strictly speaking, however, it was the only method 
which presented itself to the right judgment of surgeons, and the 
nature of the dressings was such that it must certainly have been in 
the interests of the patients that the practice was followed. There 
was, nevertheless, one serious objection to it, and that was it interfered 
with the primary healing. ‘Primary’ or ‘immediate’ union of a skin 
wound is the result which surgeons always like to obtain, and while 
primary union is the rule in the present day, in former times this 
achievement, when it occurred, could more often be ascribed to the 
kindness of Nature rather than to any assistance which she obtained 
from the methods of surgical treatment adopted by the surgeon. 
The dawn, however, of the new treatment which was ultimately 
destined to revolutionise the whole subject of wound treatment, and 
to lead surgeons into paths of surgical enterprise which could never 
have been dreamt of in earlier times, was at hand. Sir (then Mr.) 
Joseph Lister was at work in his laboratory in Glasgow, and inthe wards 
of the Royal Infirmary at Glasgow. He had conceived the idea of the 
antiseptic treatment of wounds, and was engaged in elaborating out 
of it a system which ever since has borne his name. In biief, his 
method was based upon the assumption that the inflammatory changes 
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occurring in a wound, associated with suppuration, were due to 
microbic infection. Here was a conviction which seemed to convey 
with it an infinity of problems, the solution of which might redound 
to the credit of surgery. What a vast field for speculation and 
experiment it seemed to open out! The fact, however, having beer 
established by incontrovertible scientific evidence that it was the pre- 
sence of pathogenic germs in a wound which caused all those deplorable 
complications of blood-poisoning of which surgeons had so much to 
complain, the next step in the evolution of the system was compara- 
tively an easy one. Naturally the only thing to be done was to insure 
the exclusion of all possible sources of infection. In order to arrive 
at this desirable condition of things, the most elaborate measures were 
deemed to be necessary. Evidently at the first a very serious view 
was taken of the wickedness of germs, and of their illimitable power 
to propagate evil. The science of bacteriology could hardly then be 
said to be in existence, and all micro-organisms consequently were 
able to do very much as they pleased. But ‘ their time came’ when 
bacteriology blossomed into a science. The bacteriological laboratory 
is now the ‘Scotland Yard ’ of micro-organic life. There is so much 
known of the evil ways of germs that whenever an indefinable disease 
breaks out, or an epidemic occurs, the first questions asked are : What 
and where is the germ? Then the bacteriologist, like the detective 
sent down from the central police office, proceeds to take up the case, 
and it is seldom now that he fails to drag the evil-doer before the 
tribunal of science, and furnish proofs by which the micro-organism 
can be afterwards identified. 

In the early days of antiseptic surgery one of the appliances which 
was held to be the most indispensable was the carbolic spray. No 
operation was ever undertaken, and no wound was ever examined, 
except in a dense cloud of carbolic acid solution evolved from a hand 
or steam spray. Long ago, however, the spray was discarded ; no 
surgeon now-a-days deems it to be essential. On the Continent, 
curiously enough, the spray at one time was immensely popular. In one 
of the Paris Hospitals in 1880, I remember seeing a surgeon operating 
with the thermo-cautery, and during the whole of the time the spray 
was being vigorously applied over the part which was being dealt with. 
With the two elements of fire and (antiseptic) water it could only 
have been a brave and robust germ which could have withstood these 
terrible preparations designed for its destruction. 

But the great principle inculeated by the antiseptic system was 
the inexorable need of absolute cleanliness in the treatment of 
wounds. This was the primary lesson which the system taught. How- 
ever, as has so commonly been the case with all innovations, surgeons 
did not at first fall in with the teaching. It was only gradually that 
they accepted Sir Joseph Lister’s propositions, and decided to adopt 
antisepticism as a routine method of treatment. But little by 
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little the new form of wound treatment began to make headway, 
until now thorough antisepticism is, or ought to be, indissolubly 
bound up with every surgeon’s work. 

There was, however, another lesson which the principle of clean- 
liness as laid down in the antiseptic system inculcated, and its effects 
have been far-reaching to a degree which can be described as nothing 
less than marvellous. In this connection it is essential to point out 
that the justifiability of an operation, from a surgical standpoint, is 
entirely a question of results. If the results be good, then the sur- 
geon is justified in placing the benefits which may be derived from 
the procedure within reach of the patient. If, on the other hand, 
the results be bad, and the risks to life great, then the operation, 
whatever it may be, cannot be regarded as a legitimate undertaking, 
or one to which surgeons, jealous of their art, could freely give their 
sanction. 

Many operations during the pre-antiseptic days were on the 
borderland of being regarded as unsurgical. Some even were actu- 
ally condemned, as being almost criminal, and as reflecting unmeasured 
censure upon those surgeons who had the temerity to attempt them. 

Since, however, the introduction of the principles of antisepticism 
a change has come over the scene. The other lesson which surgeons 
have learnt from the system is—confidence. Having now full know- 
ledge of how their operation wounds in former days did badly, they 
now know how to prevent untoward accidents in this direction, and 
the confidence thus gained has led them far afield in surgical enter- 
prise, and has prompted them to undertake many an operation which 
otherwise would have been considered unsurgical, to the great gain of 
humanity both in the relief from the physical and mental suffering 
obtained and in the saving of life. 

One of the most interesting features which the scientific treat- 
ment of wounds has brought to light is the amount of interference 
which certain tissues will now tolerate without showing inflammatory 
resentment. Two instances of this will suffice. First there is the 
peritoneum, the lining membrane of the abdominal. cavity. In 
former days the surgeon always dreaded having anything to do with 
the peritoneum. It was always so ready to retaliate by becoming 
inflamed. Like a spoilt child, its resentment seldom appeared to be 
reasonable, and the worst of it was that when the peritoneum did be- 
come inflamed the patient was always placed in peril of his life. 

The result of all this was that operations involving the peritoneum 
were avoided as much as possible by surgeons. If they did interfere 
with this highly ill-humoured membrane, they never could foretell 
what the result would be. Sometimes all went well—no one pre- 
tended to explain how—and then the cure was very naturally made 
the most of. Most commonly, however, the reverse was the case, 
and thus the large number of surgical affections occurring in con- 
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nexion with the peritoneum were for the most part deemed to be 
beyond the pale of legitimate surgery, owing to the mortality with 
which the attempts at surgical relief were associated. But another 
membrane competed with the peritoneum in the intolerance to in- 
terference which it presented, and that was the synovial membrane, 
or the lining membrane of joints. This membrane, too, was always 
calculated to inspire surgeons with great misgiving when it was 
openly wounded. Truly, there was reason for this misgiving, inas- 
much as external wounds of joints in olden days were frequently 
disastrous in their results. The joints became acutely inflamed ; this 
inflammation was often followed by their destruction, and in order to 
save life amputation had frequently to be resorted to. When we 
reflect that the only treatment available in the pre-antiseptic days 
for wounds of joints was rest, the application of cold and of leeches 
to subdue inflammation, can surprise be felt that the results were 
so disastrous to the hapless patient ? 

What is now the picture presented by peritoneal surgery, and 
the surgery of wounded joints? Cheerfulness and confidence on the 
part of the surgeon, and gratification at the relief obtained on the part 
of the patient. Operations involving the peritoneum are now among 
the commonest in surgery. This formerly ill-natured membrane is 
no longer dreaded. Surgeons of the present day know exactly how 
to deal with it. They have learnt that it was the intrusion of germs, 
and not the surgical interference which the peritoneum resented. 
Now-a-days, provided due respect be paid to its natural idiosyncrasy 
against micro-organisms, the peritoneum may almost be handled with 
impunity. Nevertheless, whenever it is dealt with surgically, the 
greatest care is always taken to treat it with a considerable degree 
of ‘ surgical politeness,’ that is to say, to a special ‘toilette’ of anti- 
septic solutions or sterilised water, with a view to the removal of all 
sources of irritation, the establishment of absolute cleanliness, and the 
destruction of all pathogenic germs which might have invaded its 
surface. In a general sense, the same remarks apply to the surgery 
of the joints, and the untoward and disastrous results which used 
formerly to distinguish these latter forms of injury have, happily, 
now become a thing of the past. 

The elaborate, and yet withal indispensable procedures adopted 
by antiseptic surgeons preparatory to undertaking an operation would 
probably appear something marvellous in their minuteness to the 
casual observer. The attention, almost extravagant as it would seem, 
paid to the smallest details, would tend to excite in the mind of the 
latter person rather pity than admiration. So much of it would seem to 
be unnecessary, and the whole exhibition of carefulness would be sug- 
gestive of the action of a man who was merely indulging in one of his 
special fads. But this would be a false conclusion at which to arrive, In 
the pursuit of cleanliness—cleanliness that is, in a scientific sense—no 
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detail is so insignificant that the surgeon, in the interests of his patient, 
can afford to overlook it. There are three locations, so to speak, the 
absolute cleanliness of which must be above suspicion before the 
operator is justified in proceeding to his work. These are the 
surgeon’s hands, his instruments, and the integument covering the 
part of the patient’s body at which the operation is about to be per- 
formed. How is the requisite cleanliness in each case secured? So 
far as the hands are concerned, by profuse scrubbing with a nail brush 
in soap and hot water, followed by a thorough drenching in some 
antiseptic solution, as that of 1 in 2,000 of perchloride of mercury ; 
so far as the instruments are concerned, by sterilising them, that is by 
boiling them in water, or by passing them through the flame of a 
spirit lamp, or placing them in a steam steriliser, and then, when the 
operator is ready to begin, by putting them into a receptacle contain- 
ing an antiseptic solution, as for example, that of carbolic acid. 
Lastly, so far as the patient’s integument is concerned, by washing 
the part first thoroughly with soap and water, having previously 
shaved it if necessary, and afterwards with a perchloride of mercury 
solution, or if the part be greasy, by removing all the greasy material 
by scrubbing it with ether. Without going into further details, these 
are the cardinal precepts of the science of operating in the present 
day. Of course, each wound which in this manner is made under 
aseptic conditions, as it is called, is kept aseptic, by the use of anti- 
septic dressings, until healing has taken place. The results of this 
method of treatment of wounds are nothing less than wonderful in 
comparison with those which the earlier surgeons were able to obtain. 
What happens, after, say the amputation of a limb now-a-days? The 
rule is—nothing. Nothing, that is to say, beyond the uneventful 
convalescence of the patient. The dressings are not touched, unless 
the temperature and the pulse of the patient indicate, by some dis- 
turbance, that it would be expedient to examine the wound. The 
temperature and the pulse are the surgeon’s guide ; he takes his cue 
from them. Nothing can be amiss in the wound if these remain 
normal, and thus it follows that a large wound, such as that following 
an amputation, heals soundly from first to last without any suppura- 
tion. What a contrast with that which obtained in former days! 
Suppuration then was thought to be an indispensable part of the 
healthy process of healing. In the present time, on the contrary, a 
surgeon is held to have failed in his practice of the principles 
of surgical cleanliness, if, in the course of his operation wounds, 
originally aseptic, suppuration occurs. 

From the foregoing remarks it will be gathered how vast have been 
the strides in this department of the art of surgery. Surgeons have 
now every reason to be satisfied, so far as the technique of their 
operations are concerned. In this particular, it would be difficult to 
conceive whence further improvement could come. But all this 
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elaborate carefulness, this striving after scientific cleanliness, this 
deliberate methodism in the treatment of wounds, only goes to show 
how the science of surgery is being evolved, and how, also, its pro- 
gress as an art is being sustained by the intellectual capacity of those 
whose calling in life it has become. 

From these generalities I will now descend to particulars, and in 
doing so I will attempt to answer the question—What is the evidence 
of surgical progress during the past few years, as displayed in the 
introduction of new operations, new methods of surgical treatment, 
new appliances for the relief of surgical suffering? In order to deal 
with this part of my subject, I propose to take seriatim the various 
parts and organs of the body, the modern surgery of which illustrates 
best the progress which has been made in this regard; and the first 
organ which seems to call for notice is the brain. What, then, is 
the surgery of the brain, in the present day ? 

The first point which attracts attention in this connexion is the 
marked illustration, comprised in the surgery of the brain, of the 
interdependence of the sciences upon which the profession of healing 
is founded. The present gratifying position of brain surgery has been 
almost entirely the result of the work of physiologists, that is to say, 
saving for the knowledge of the localisation of the functions of the 
central organ of the nervous system, of which we are now in posses- 
sion, and which has been entirely the result of physiological inquiry, 
the brain would still have remained an inaccessible organ to surgical 
relief. 

Until comparatively recent times there was no means of knowing 
with any certainty what the symptoms presented by brain lesions 
implied. In all brain cases except those where the brain had been 
severely injured, and the nature of the injury was very definite, it 
was impossible to pronounce any opinion with respect to the special 
part of the organ which was involved. In process of time, however, 
the idea presented itself to certain physiologists of making some effort 
to localise the functions of the brain, in other words to ascertain what 
parts of the brain were specially associated with the various move- 
ments performed by the body. The investigations into this subject 
have been productive of most valuable results. The first step in this 
original inquiry was made by Broca, who pointed out that the condi- 
tion, technically known as aphasia, in which the patient loses the 
faculty of converting his ideas into articulate speech, was associated 
with a definite lesion of the posterior part of the third left frontal 
convolution. From this small beginning, in 1861, our knowledge of 
the subject has gradually progressed, until in the present day it may 
be said to be complete; in brief, the doctrine of the localisation of the 
cerebral functions is now fully established. The chief workers in this 
special field of physiology were Hitzig and Ferrier, and the mode by 
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which their investigations were made included experimentation upon 
the brains of dogs, monkeys, and other animals. It was mainiy, 
however, from the monkeys that the most important results were 
derived. I mention this merely for the purpose of recalling how 
many just reasons exist which render legitimate the performance of 
experiments upon animals, in the elucidation of facts of supreme 
moment to humanity at large. Saving for these experiments and 
the knowledge so gained from them, surgeons would not have been 
in a position to adopt those measures of surgical relief which have 
since resulted in the rescue of many a patient from certain death. 
Undeniably humanity owes a debt of gratitude to our reputed Simian 
ancestors, but ‘ necessity has no law,’ and surely if, by the sacrifice 
of a few monkeys, mankind would benefit ever afterwards, it must be 
admitted that in this instance at least the means was justified by the 
end. Thus, then, by the knowledge of the localisation of the cerebral 
functions, medical men are now in a position to estimate the precise 
locality of a lesion of the brain. The extent to which this knowledge 
is applied is shown by the rules which obtain respecting the exact 
seat of operation when trephining becomes necessary. After, for 
example, an injury to the skull associated with symptoms of paralysis 
indicating some cerebral lesion, the precise locality of the operation 
on the skull is determined by the nature of the paralysis which is 
present. Whether it be paralysis of the arm and leg, or of the arm 
only, or if there be facial paralysis with aphasia, or whatever the 
special form may be, in each and every case the trephine has to be 
applied over a particular and distinct part of the skull. The reason 
of this, of course, is that the symptoms point to a particular locality 
of the brain being involved, and in order to reach the seat of the 
| disease the surgeon applies his trephine over that part of the skull 
opposite to which his knowledge teaches him that the lesion will be 
found. 

In France certain French surgeons have paid a good deal of 
attention to the operative treatment of idiocy in children. A fair 
number of cases have now been recorded in which. operative inter- 
ference has been carried out with most gratifying results. The cases 
coming under this category are those in which, as it is assumed, there 
has been premature union of the bones of the skull in infancy, in 
consequence of which the brain has been unable to develop. This 
interference with the development of the brain is attended with 
symptoms, more or less marked, of idiocy, which short of operative 
measures does not admit of any treatment. The operation, technically 
known as craniectomy, has for its object the removal of some portion 
of the bony covering of the brain, thus allowing of the expansion and 
development of the organ. It is not needful here to describe further 
the various details of the procedure, but the following case may be 
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cited of the benefit which may be derived from its performance. The 
case was that of a little girl eight years of age. The history showed 
that when she was fifteen months old she was only able to walk with 
difficulty, while at eighteen months it was noticed that her intelli- 
gence was deficient. At the age of eight, when she first came under 
the notice of the surgeon, the physical development was quite normal, 
but her intelligence was that of an infant. The child had been sent 
to school, without, however, ever being able to learn even her letters, 
she could not talk intelligently, neither had she any idea of danger ; 
several times, without the least apprehension of the results, she had 
nearly thrown herself out of the window. She walked always with 
her head down, and never could fix her eyes on anything. Under 
the circumstances, any operative interference seemed to hold out but 
little chance of good resulting. However, the parents insisted, and 
the surgeon, fortified by their earnest entreaty, consented to perform 
the operation. The result was certainly remarkable. The day 
following the operation the child took notice of everyone; asked for 
something to eat—a thing she had never done before in her life— 
and cried for her parents. In eight days’ time the wound had 
soundly healed, and before leaving the hospital she was able to amuse 
herself, and to walk well, while the good progress continued after her 
return home. 

With all the knowledge which we now possess of brain lesions, 
of the symptoms with which they are associated, and of the pro- 
cedures which may be adopted for their relief, brain surgery would 
still be impossible in the absence of antisepticism. The brilliant 
results which surgeons have been able to claim in this department of 
their art has been largely the outcome ot this method of wound 
treatment. It needs no demonstration to point out that in dealing 
with structures such as those involved in brain surgery, the operator 
must leave no trace of his work beyond those procedures which are 
necessary; if the life of his patient is to be saved, no latitude can 
be allowed for septic infection of the wound, or for suppuration ; from 
first to last there must be no complication arising from the operation 
if a good result is to be secured. Happily, however, under strict 
antisepticism, no misgiving need be felt in this respect, and in their 
methods to avoid wound infection antiseptic surgeons have full 
confidence. Most serious injuries to the brain are now recovered from, 
those even involving extensive fracture of the skull and loss of brain 
substance. Some remarkable instances of successful results from 
these injuries have been recorded, the credit for which can be 
attributed to antisepticism. It is interesting to note in this con- 
nexion that the brain and its membranes in no way resent the free 
application of antiseptic solutions. Just when the use of carbolic 
acid was first beginning to attract attention, some doubt was felt 
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whether it would be wise to employ this powerful drug in brain 
injuries. I well remember a clinical lecture in my student days 
given by a’ surgeon upon cases of compound fracture of the skull, in 
which he described the case of a youth, aged seventeen, who was 
admitted into the hospital for a severe injury to the frontal bone. 
The violence of the blow had been such that a quantity of brain 
matter was protruding and damaged beyond repair. The surgeon, 
most properly, as we know now, thoroughly washed the whole of the 
brain surface with a solution of carbolic acid, and, ‘ would you believe 
it, gentlemen,’ he said, ‘the patient never had an unfavourable 
symptom, for the wound healed soundly and he made an uninter- 
rupted recovery?’ He deduced therefrom the principle that brain 
wounds should be treated with carbolic acid in the same way as 
wounds of the soft parts—a substantial advance in wound treatment, 
seeing that this was in pre-antiseptic days. 

Illustrative of the progress which has also been made in the treat- 
ment of gunshot wounds of the brain, I may mention the following 
example. A man fired two bullets from a revolver into his head above 
the temple on the left side. He did not become unconscious until 
the following day, and then the serious symptoms commenced ; con- 
vulsive movements began on the right side which ended in that side 
becoming completely paralysed. On the third day after the receipt of 
the injury it was decided to attempt some operative interference with 
a view to affording relief, and the skull over the seat of the injury 
was trephined. The bullets were found lying upon the surface of the 
brain over that portion which is technically known as the third frontal 
convolution on the left side. They were at once removed, as well as 
several large blood clots, together with that part of the brain substance 
which was seen to have been severely injured. The wound was 
plugged with antiseptic dressings, and the patient taken back to 
bed. Three days after the operation good progress to recovery was 
being made; the paralytic symptoms had quite disappeared, as well 
as others which had been noticed. Ultimately the man was discharged 
from the hospital quite well. 

Closely identified with the surgery of the brain is the surgery of 
the spine, in connection with which a few observations may now be 
made. 

Speaking generally, the improvement in this department of 
surgery has also been highly satisfactory as the result of the progress 
of surgical science, and, here it may be mentioned, that far above all 
the remarkable instances of surgical progress which have recently 
occurred must be placed the classical case in which a tumour of the 
spine was successfully diagnosed and removed. The history of the 
case reads more like a romance in surgery than a record of actual 
facts. Very briefly I may here refer to some of its details. A 
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patient had suffered for three years from severe localised pain 
beneath the left shoulder blade, when he came undertreatment. The 
source of the pain was involved in the greatest obscurity; nothing 
definite could be assigned as itscause, As time progressed, however, 
paralytic symptoms developed first in one and then in the other of 
the lower extremities; and these symptoms were subsequently 
succeeded by complete paralysis of the lower half of the body. The 
conclusion was then arrived at, that the case was one of compression of 
the spinal cord, and, by the process of reasoning technically known 
as the method of exclusion, the opinion was formed that in all pro- 
bability the pressure signs were due to a tumour. Under these cir- 
cumstances an operation afforded the only chance of escape from 
certain death, after intense suffering. But the suggestion was no 
sooner submitted to the patient than he expressed an urgent desire 
that it should be carried out, without any delay. The operation was per- 
formed, under, of course, the strictest antiseptic precautions; the 
spinal canal was opened, and a tumour was found pressing upon 
the cord. The tumour, together with some portion of the nerve to 
which it was adherent, was removed, and, without entering into further 
detail, it need only be mentioned that the patient made a complete 
recovery, all the paralytic symptoms and pain disappeared, ultimately 
leaving him in excellent health. This was the first occasion on which 
a tumour involving the spinal cord had been exposed and successfully 
removed, and the issue of the case undeniably shows that the opera- 
tion in question can be legitimately added to those surgical pro- 
cedures which the science of the day has rendered justifiable. 

Another great advance in connexion with the treatment of the 
surgical disorders of the nervous system is shown by the good results 
which have been obtained after operations undertaken for the union 
of divided nerves. Until quite recent years the importance was 
not recognised of restoring the continuity of an important nerve 
which had happened to be divided in a wound. Of course, nowadays 
surgeons know that it is just as absolutely essential to suture a 
divided nerve in a wound as it is to check the hemorrhage by tying 
the arteries. 

Unless the continuity of the nerve be restored, loss of motion and 
sensation will result in the parts to which the nerve is distributed, a 
contingency which is obviously attended with the most serious dis- 
advantages when the part happening to be affected is, say, the 
hand. But even where the omission has occurred to bring the ends 
of the divided nerve together, and the usual results have followed, 
many cases have been recorded in which the functions of the nerve 
have been restored by a subsequent operation of suturing. In one 
case of this description which recently occurred, a little girl was 
severely injured in the right arm by the bursting of a soda-water 
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bottle. The wound was treated at the time secundum artem, but 
the main nerve of the limb, which had been divided, was unattended 
to. Four months after theaccident, however, a surgeon cut down upon 
the injured part, after perfect healing had taken place, for the purpose 
of restoring the continuity of the nerve whose functions had remained 
in abeyance. He found the divided ends of the nerve about an inch 
apart, and after freeing them of the thickened tissue by which they 
were surrounded he then proceeded to unite them with silk sutures, 
The result was that on the following day the power of sensation in 
the parts supplied by the nerve had largely returned, and the recovery 
of muscular power was beginning to be established. 

In keeping with the principle that there must be no solution of 
continuity of a nerve if its functions are to be properly maintained 
is the method now adopted by surgeons transplanting nerve tissue 
from one part to another in order to fill up a ‘ gap’ which from some 
cause or another may have arisen in anerve. The best instance of the 
practice of this method which has been recorded occurred in connec- 
tion with a case under the care ofa surgeon at Leeds. A small tumour 
was removed from the median nerve in a patient’s arm, and in the 
course of the operation a portion of the nerve itself was taken away ; 
this was naturally followed by the loss of sensation and motion of the 
parts supplied by the nerve. After, however, the lapse of forty-eight 
hours, a piece of healthy nerve from a leg which had just been ampu- 
tated was obtained, and with the borrowed piece of tissue the con- 
tinuity of the patient’s nerve was restored. The result was perfectly 
successful, the recovery of the lost power being complete and perma- 
nent. The process of transplanting tissues from man to man, of which 
the above is an example, or from the lower animals to man, has in 
recent years come to occupy an important position in surgery. 
It might be thought that a piece of nerve, of bone, or of skin, 
removed from all its normal connections would at once die, and 
would be useless for any purpose of grafting. But such is not 
the case. Provided strict antisepticism be observed: and the trans- 
planting process be carried out in absolute accordance with surgical 
principles, the transplanted tissue will live, and by uniting with the 
tissues in its new situation will in every respect ultimately fulfil the 
functions of that the place of which it has taken. 

The progress of modern surgery is, perhaps, shown most of all 
in the treatment of surgical affections involving the peritoneum. 
Here the successes of surgery have been most gratifying. In order 
to gather to what extent the advance has been in this regard it is 
only necessary to turn to the pages of the early numbers of the 
medical journals. What disclosures are there to be found of failures 
in surgical practice, and of the crudeness of the principles which then 
guided surgeons in the practice of their art ! Not only was the diagnosis 
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generally at fault, but nothing, of course, was known of the surgical 
treatment of these cases. But the surgeon was not to blame. It 
was the knowledge of the science and art of his profession which 
was wanting. So far as he could, he relieved his patients, but it 
was seldom that he could do much. It is not extravagant to say 
that patients innumerable then succumbed who nowadays could have 
been readily relieved by surgical interference, and their lives saved. 
To read the records of the cases published in the journals in ques- 
tion can scarcely be done with complacency by the light of modern 
surgery: the conviction becomes so strong of the opportunities 
which were lost, of the mistakes made, and of the unnecessary 
suffering permitted to exist, that the self-imposed task of glancing at 
the records of the surgery of the past is by no means an attractive 
one. Still, in this connection, it is essential to remember that the 
medical journals continue as heretofore to discharge their function 
of recording contemporary medical literature, and who can say how 
we shall be judged by those who follow us? Despite the present 
satisfactory position of modern surgery, it may be that future 
generations of surgeons will have much to cavil at, so far as our 
methods of surgical treatment are concerned. Perhaps they might 
not be able to improve upon our results, for at no time have these 
been better; but they might have a good deal to say respecting 
the means by which we arrived at them. Quite possibly in the 
present day certain surgical procedures are capable of improvement 
in detail—it would be absurd to suppose that this was not the case— 
but time and experience only can show how improvement can be 
effected, and in the meantime surgeons have ample reason to be 
satisfied with their methods, in consequence of their good results. 

A perusal of the reports of cases published in the early numbers 
of medical journals brings to light another noticeable feature 
which tells again in favour of modern surgery. The practice of 
surgery in olden days was a very leisurely business, that is to say, 
whenever patients successfully withstood the shock of a major opera- 
tion, and were left with a large wound to heal, weeks would generally 
have to elapse before convalescence could be established. The 
wounds had to heal, as it is called, by granulation—just the slowest 
process which Nature could possibly be. called upon to adopt—and 
nothing could be done to expedite matters. The consequence was 
that if a man after an amputation of his thigh was out of his bed in 
six weeks’ time he might consider himself fortunate. But under 
the present system a great economy of time has been effected in 
this regard. Surgeons have found that Nature can be wooed into 
healing wounds of the largest description by ‘the first intention,’ 
under the influence of antisepticism. The normal period now for 
an amputation wound to be quite soundly healed is within fourteen 
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days, in the course of which, perhaps, the dressings have only once 
been changed. As soon as the wound has healed the patient is 
allowed to leave his bed, and thus he is able to be discharged to a 
convalescent home quite a month earlier than would have been the 
case twenty-five years ago. Nodemonstration is needed to show how 
valuable this economy of time must be to hospital patients who 
happen to be the ‘bread-winners’ of families. Throughout the 
domain of surgery a great saving of time has been effected in the 
healing process, and the good feature associated with this rapid union 
is the reduction to a minimum of the complications and risks to which 
all patients with wounds are exposed. A very perilous accident in 
earlier days was a compound fracture. When, for example, this 
injury occurred to the leg, the patient was to be congratulated if he 
did not require to undergo amputation of the limb. To the surgeon 
compound fractures were always a source of anxiety. They had such 
an unenviable record for ‘doing’ badly. There was no certainty 
that dire complications such as erysipelas and general blood-poison- 
ing would not arise; indeed, it was more often than not that 
abscesses formed about the seat of injury, necessitating active 
surgical treatment. In the light of modern science it is not difficult 
to explain how all these untoward results occurred. The explanation 
is that the wound became infected with virulent germs; these in- 
creased and multiplied in the deep recesses of the tissues surrounding 
the fracture, and thus the inflammatory signs rapidly developed. 
But how great is the improvement nowadays in the treatment of 
compound fractures! Provided the violence has not been too severe, 
neither the life of the patient nor his limb are imperilled by the 
receipt of such an injury. After thoroughly treating the wound 
antiseptically, the surgeon aims at converting the compound fracture 
into a simple one, by endeavouring to secure primary union of the 
skin wound. All the complications usually associated with these 
cases are thus banished; limbs are saved, the period of treatment 
is much curtailed, and a long convalescence avoided ! 

I now propose to make some observations upon the modern 
surgery of the eye. The eye is a small organ, and the area is there- 
fore a very limited one for the introduction of new procedures for the 
relief of its surgical affections. Indeed, it may be said that only one 
commanding discovery has ever been made in connection with the 
surgical treatment of diseases of the eye, and that was Graefe’s 
great discovery of the operation of iridectomy, or removing a portion 
ofthe iris for the relief of glaucoma. But the results from this opera- 
tion have been most brilliant. Patients in a condition of groping 
blindness, with a certain prospect of becoming absolutely blind within 
a very short time, have by means of iridectomy in glaucoma had 
their sight restored to them. Sometimes one eye has been lost from 
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some cause, and the other has become glaucomatous. The sight, 
therefore, in the remaining eye has been doubly valuable; but here, 
again, blindness has been averted and vision regained by the opera- 
tion. Nearly everything depends in this class of cases upon the time 
when the surgeon is called in. Theearlier the patients come under 
treatment, the more satisfactory are the results ; but if the disease 
has been allowed to persist for some time after all vision is lost, 
then the patient cannot expect much, if any, improvement from the 
treatment. Graefe treated his first case after this method as long 
ago as the year 1857, and, practically speaking, the operation has 
maintained its position from that time till the present, as the only 
trustworthy method of dealing with glaucoma. Contrasting the 
results of the treatment of glaucoma in the present day with those 
formerly obtained, the difference is marvellous. In 1838 a well- 
known authority wrote :— 


No treatment will avail in checking glaucoma and preventing complete blindness. 
The prognosis is unquestionably most unfavourable. I have seen many cases of 
glaucoma treated, but never with success. 


It is evident, therefore, that succeeding generations have had 
good cause to be thankful to Von Graefe for his discovery. A peru- 
sal of the standard works on ophthalmology, published about fifty 


years ago, is calculated to raise emotions of a considerably diverse 
description in the mind of an ophthalmic surgeon of the present day. 
Indeed, it would be safer for a surgeon in whose nature cynicism was 
a developed feature not to undertake such a task—he would find so 
much material upon which to exercise his faculty. Our predecessors 
in this branch of the healing art, of course, had difficulties to contend 
with which do not now exist. But experience shows that they were 
always equal to the occasion. Their confidence, for example, in dia- 
gnosing diseases of the back of the eye, whose presence could only 
be demonstrated by the ophthalmoscope—an instrument which had 
still to be invented—was remarkable. They talked blithely of inflam- 
mation of the retina, of the optic nerve, and of other structures of 
which the back of the eye is composed. The universal expression 
descriptive of all these conditions, was the now obsolete one ‘amau- 
rosis, and patients were said to be suffering from amaurosis, arising, 
for example, from retinitis, optic neuritis, and so forth. The term, of 
course, only means blindness, and, blindness being a symptom and 
not a disease, its use conveyed very little information either to the 
practitioner or the patient. The curious point, however, was that 
all these ocular affections, confined to the back part of the eye, were 
never considered to be beyond the pale of diagnosis. The methods 
of arriving at the diagnosis were, to say the least of it, ‘ somewhat 
peculiar ;’ nevertheless, the fact remains that the earlier surgeons 
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were able to talk about retinitis and other such affections the recog- 
nition of which even with the aid of the ophthalmoscope requires a 
good deal of teaching in the present day. Our predecessors were, 
however, in these matters mostly wrong. A funny instance of an 
error in this respect may be given. In one of the most popular 
standard works on ophthalmic surgery published fifty years ago, 
amaurosis is described as ‘ arising from congestion or inflammation 
of the nervous optic apparatus by over-exercise of the sight ’—and 
the author then goes on to say :— 


Literary men, engravers, and others, whose occupation is at once sedentary and 
requires constant exercise of the sight, are frequently affected with this amaurosis. 
The repose of Sunday has a remarkable influence on the subjects of this disease, 
tailors, and others, observing that at no period of the week do they see so well as 
on Monday morning. 


As a detail of the surgeon’s observation and experience all this was 
probably quite true. But by the light of modern science there 
was nothing more serious the matter with the tailors and literary men 
than that which a pair of spectacles would have effectually relieved ! 
Another feature in connection with the modern surgery of the eye 
may be mentioned, and that is the treatment of that deformity, in 
most cases distressing to the patient and his friends, known as 
* squint.’ 

The most common form of ‘squint’ is that in which the globe of 
the eye is turned inwards. Fifty years ago ‘ cross-eyed’ persons must 
have been much en évidence, judging from the forms of treatment 
laid down in the standard text-books of that period for the relief of 
the deformity. Nothing was then known of the science of its causa- 
tion, and the treatment of it, of course, was entirely at fault. Most 
elaborate reasons were assigned in the endeavour to account for its 
appearance, One distinguished author attributed ‘squint’ to 


the bad custom which nurses sometimes have of laying a child in such a position in 
its cradle that it sees the light, or any other remarkable object, with only one eye. 


Reading between these lines, it is almost impossible to avoid ex- 
claiming, ‘Poor nurses, poor children,’ for under these circumstances 
a nurse would be certain to be censured for her alleged carelessness, 
and a child as it grew older would be certain to be subjected to treat- 
ment of a rather excessive disciplinary character for having had the 
audacity to acquire a ‘ squint.’ But it was in the treatment of this 
affection that our predecessors excelled themselves gravely. It was 
laid down that one method of curing a squinting eye was, ‘to make 
a child look often in the looking-glass,’ because ‘ the child will see 
the squint and correct it’! It was further pointed out that this was 
a useful means of cure ‘ when volition is sufficient, as it sometimes is, 
to prevent the squint.’ Imagination pictures a child being despatched 
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to its bedroom every day for half-an-hour for the purpose of gazing 
at itself in the looking-glass and having to perform this inane task 
with the same regularity as that of learning its scales on the school- 
room piano. Again the expression ‘ Poor children!’ unconsciously 
suggests itself. When the ‘ cure’ after this method was unsatisfac- 
tory, doubtless the failure was attributed to some defect in the 
‘volition,’ for which, of course, no one could be blamed except the 
child. In some cases the squint was attributed to a child’s bad 
temper, but the eventualities suggested by the mention of such a 
subject as this had better be left undiscussed. 

It would rather seem, perhaps, from the foregoing observations 
that I am wishful to say hard things concerning the work and practice 
of the ophthalmic surgeons of earlier days. But I do not wish to be 
thus understood. Relatively speaking, there were just as skilful 
ophthalmic surgeons fifty years ago as there are in the present day. 
The former improved their art, and left it better than it was before 
their generation, and the same process of improvement is still being 
carried on. Strictly speaking, perhaps, owing to the immense pro- 
gress of science during the last quarter of a century, it is scarcely fair 
to draw any comparisons between the teaching of the earlier professors 
of the healing art and that which now obtains. But while this may 
be the case, the reflection must nevertheless be admitted to be a 
legitimate one, that we of the present generation have reason to con- 
gratulate ourselves that, so far as the practice of medicine and surgery 
is concerned, our lot was not cast in an earlier age. 

No reference to the modern surgery of the eye would be complete 
which did not include some remarks respecting the good effects 
arising from the employment of antiseptics in eye surgery. Strict 
antisepticism carried out in connection with cataract operations 
has yielded most excellent results. Indeed it may be said that in con- 
sequence of this treatment the ‘failures’ have been reduced toa 
minimum. In former days the great source of anxiety to a surgeon 
was whether or not an eye, after a cataract extraction, would suppurate. 
Just in the same way as wounds of other parts of the body almost 
invariably suppurated, so after operations upon the eyes uppura- 
tion was a common occurrence. But suppuration meant of course 
destruction of the eye, in other words, failure of the operation. 
For the most part, when this untoward result occurred, the cause was 
attributed to some pervading unhealthiness of the patients at the 
time of the operation. In some cases their blood was said to be 
‘weak ;’ on the other hand, it was held that the patients could afford 
to part with some blood. The following quotation will show how 
divergent were the opinions on this matter. A very distinguished 
author wrote in the most popular text-book of his time (1838), 
that 
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it rarely happens but that the operation of cataract is followed by such a degree of 
inflammation in one or other of the textures of the eye as to require the abstrac- 
tion of blood from the system. So well established is this observation that some 
make it a general rule to bleed the patient at the arm in the course of the first 
twenty-four hours after the operation, whether the pain is complained of or not, 


To comment seriously on this line of practice would not be fair. 
The day is past when this treatment was held to be necessary, and 
time could not have effected a kinder service for sufferers from cataract. 
The suppuration of an eye after cataract extraction is now known to be 
an infective process, that is to say, to be due to the inoculation of the 
wound with pathogenic micro-organisms. By means, however, of 
strict adherence to the principles of antisepticism, no infection can 
take place; consequently suppuration does not occur, and one of the 
greatest sources of failure of the operation has thus been effectually 
banished. 

In this outline of ‘ Modern Surgery’ I have only dealt with those 
topics which, without being too technical, have appeared to me to 
illustrate the subject best. Over and above, however, all that has 
been mentioned, there remains a mass of facts which could not be 
discussed in these pages. Probably, no interest could be derived 
from merely citing here technical details to which the facts would 
mainly refer. Nevertheless, quite possibly if the public were able to 
look a little behind the scenes of medical life, and with an intelligent 
appreciation grasp effectually the full meaning of the advance of 
surgery within recent times, there would be much which could not 
fail to excite their admiration. The reproach which used formerly 
to be cast upon surgeons, that they were mere practitioners of the 
art—if so it may be called—of butchery, is now never raised up in 
judgment against them. There is, indeed, as much difference 
between the operative surgery of the present day and that which was 
practised in olden times as there is between the finished work of an 
Academy picture and the pristine daub which used to do duty for 
the sign of the village alehouse. Asa matter of fact, no true com- 
parison can be drawn between ancient and modern surgery—the 
difference is so vast. On the other hand, a useful comparison can be 
made between modern surgery and modern painting. Probably the 
fact has never been fully appreciated, that a successful operation in 
surgery is just as much a production of art as is a picture whose 
excellence has gained for it the honour of purchase out of the Chantrey 
Bequest. The subtle touches of the distinguished painter, which 
call forth admiration for his work from expert critics, freely find their 
counterpart in the deft procedures of the skilful surgeon which bring 
to a successful issue a well-conceived and difficult operation. The 
painter, however, will always have the advantage of the surgeon in 
the practice of his art. The former has always the opportunity of 
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making good any defects which may have arisen in his work, while 
the latter can never forget that he has Nature to reckon with when- 
ever he makes mistakes. For the most part, Nature is a kind mis- 
tress, and displays a kindly disposition to surgeons. Nevertheless 
fickleness is one of her features, and occasionally surgeons are forcibly 
reminded of this inexorable fact by the havoc which is made of their 
work. 

A man to be a good surgeon must be a good ‘artist,’ that is to 
say, he must be born with the instinct of his art. The knowledge 
and experience of his profession will never reach full fruition unless 
this be the case, nor can we expect the art of surgery to progress as 
an art without the aid of those who are instinctively surgeons. In 
former days it was thought that no one could claim to be a good 
surgeon who was nota brilliant operator. But brilliancy in operating 
is now one of the last features which surgeons make any effort to 
cultivate. Obviously, in the interest of a patient, a brilliant operative 
display can be but of little value. An operation brilliantly performed 
is by no means the password to a successful result. To onlookers 
perhaps the display would excite admiration, and might even lead to 
the operator being congratulated, but the applause might neverthe- 
less prove in the end to have been gained at the price of the patient’s 
life. Thus with a view to his results a surgeon nowadays finds it 
most expedient to proceed deliberately with his work. No hurry, 
no effort to appeal to the admiration of spectators, no thought beyond 
the good of his patient, can be admissible in the practice of modern 
operative surgery. The reason for this is obvious—the ubiquitous 
microbe, ever ready to destroy the surgeon’s best work, cannot lightly 
be disposed of, its evil presence is ever hovering around him while 
operating, and thus, of necessity, caution must be the watchword of 
the proceedings and brilliancy be supplanted by deliberateness. But 
the art of surgery must not be measured merely by its display in 
connection with operations. The mention of this matter recalls 
another fallacy with which the practice of surgery was formerly 
associated. The impression was at one time almost universal that a 
surgeon and an operation were convertible terms—that is to say, that 
a surgeon never lost an opportunity of operating, even regardless of 
the necessities of the case. However in former days the practice of 
surgeons may have justified this opinion, it is only true to say that 
no such reproach can now be urged against their successors. For, in 
truth, some of the best examples of modern surgical art are to be 
found among those cases in which the surgeon has deliberately 
refrained from operating, or has, in the place of a radical operation, 
performed one of a modified type with the utmost advantage to the 
patient. Some thirty or more years ago, the late Sir William 
Fergusson introduced the term ‘conservative’ surgery to professional 
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notice, and since then a new principle in the art has come to be 
established, making it imperative among surgeons to avoid as much 
as possible radical measures in all cases in which modified procedures 
give prospect of success. 

Presumably it is quite unnecessary to point out that the terms 

‘ conservative ’ and ‘ radical’ as used in surgery are entirely without 
any political significance. In times, however, of general elections 
their use by lecturers on surgery are not usually allowed to pass 
without notice by the medical students. Perhaps I may be permitted 
to mention an instance in point. During the course of the General 
Election in 1874, when the banner unfurled by the then Mr. Disraeli 
was instrumental in gaining many seats for the Conservatives, an 
eloquent lecturer on surgery happened to have for his theme the 
treatment of diseases of the joints, during which he referred to the 
advances which had been made in the results by the introduction of 
the principle of conservative surgery.. Doubtless he found himself 
unable to dissociate the term ‘ conservative ’ from the political events 
which were then absorbing the attention of the whole country, and 
it seemed, therefore, quite natural that he should describe the 
principle, reintroduced by Sir William Fergusson, as due to a ‘ con- 
servative reaction.’ But the mention of these two words had an 
electric effect upon his audience, for five minutes at least the walls of 
the sombre anatomical theatre resounded again and again with the 
cheers of the enthusiastic students. Utter amazement was depicted 
upon the mobile features of the lecturer at the tumult which he had 
thus unwittingly raised. He paused, made a vain effort to recom- 
mence his discourse, raised his hand deprecatingly, and at length 
began to show signs of displeasure. But all to no purpose; the 
students determined to have their cheer, and they had it. When 
silence was restored, he sagaciously remarked: ‘ Well, gentlemen, 
upon this occasion, I apprehend that you will not require me to dis- 
cuss the question of the “ radical” cure ’—a happy sally which was 
fully appreciated. 

The great aim and ambition of the modern surgeon is to have good 
results, and no demonstration is needed to show of what paramount 
importance this ambition must be to his patients. Obviously the 
better are the results the greater must be the benefits derived by those 
upon whom his art is practised. In taking every effort to reduce the 
mortality from his operations, and to bring relief successfully to his 
patients, the modern surgeon has an infinitely more responsible and 
difficult task to perform than was the case with his confréres of an 
earlier age. A successful surgeon of the present time must in his 
way be a man of considerable scientific attainments—that is to say, 
his acquaintance with the collateral sciences of medicine and surgery 
must to a large extent be on a par with his knowledge of that special 
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branch of the profession to which most of his attention has been 
devoted. In the salutary competition, therefore, which exists for good 
results, humanity profits most. After all, ‘ by their fruits ye shall 
know them,’ is an expression which is fairly applicable to surgeons 
and their work; a surgeon’s results are to a tolerably trustworthy 
extent av index of his capacity and value. 


Hues Percy Dunn. 
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THE ENGLISH LIBRO DORO 


One of the most pathetic features in the present social revolution is 
the gradual passing away of our old landed families, around whose 
names associations cluster and historic memories are entwined. With 
every fresh edition of such a work as The Landed Gentry, the ranks 
of the Old Guard are slowly but surely thinned. How many ancient 
houses still survive among us? What are the names that have 
escaped the hungry waves of time? Such questions are sometimes 
asked : they are easier to ask than to answer. From the stately 
volumes issued by the late Ulster King of Arms, a reply will be sought 
in vain. Even if one were prepared to read them through for the 
purpose, their contents would be worthless for our purpose; they 
remain an unrivalled example of ‘window dressing’ applied to 
pedigrees. There does, however, exist a work which, though now little 
known, was intended to provide the information we seek. In Shirley’s 
Noble and Gentle Men of England we have a record, not of the 
bearers of hereditary titles of honour, but of our ancienne noblesse 
in the true sense of the phrase. As such, it stands on a different 
footing from every other book dealing with family history.' 

The lavish distribution of hereditary honours that modern times 
have witnessed has not only somewhat seriously lowered the prestige 
of peers and the status of baronets, but has tended to dissociate, in 
the popular mind, the idea of hereditary rank from that of ancient 
descent. Such an impression, though natural enough, is unjust, we 
shall find, so far as concerns the higher ranks of the peerage or 
baronetcies of early date; but it helps to accentuate the striking 
truth on which the late Professor Freeman was never weary of insist- 
ing, namely, that the fact of our possessing a peerage has actually 
prevented our possessing a true noblesse. 


The growth of the peerage hindered the existence in England of any nobility in 
the continental sense of the word. . . . The noblesse of other countries in England 
remained gentlemen but not noblemen, simple commoners, that is, without legal 
advantage over their fellow-commoners who had no jus imaginum to boast of. 


1 The Noble and Gentle Men of England, or Notes touching the Arms and Descents of 
the ancient Knightly and Gentle Houses of England, arranged in their respective 
Counties. Attempted by E, P. Shirley, M.P., F.S.A., 1859, 1860 and 1866. 
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There can be no doubt that the class in England which answers to the nob/esse of 
other lands is the class that bears coat-armour, the gentry strictly so called. .. . 
There is no real nobility in England, for the class which answers to foreign 
nobility has so long ceased to have any practical privileges that it has long ceased 
to be looked upon as a nobility, and the word nobility has been transferred to 
another class which .. . in strictness takes in only the peers personally, 


The distinctive feature of Mr. Shirley’s work was its disregard of 
titles, and its classification of our landowning houses according to 
antiquity alone. Hence it may fairly be described as the Libro d’Oro 
of England, the only record of our ‘real nobility’ in Mr. Freeman’s 
sense of the word, a nobility resting on its own position, not created 
by the favour of the Crown. From that conception we have wandered 
further even in the one generation that has passed since his work 
appeared. Antiquity of descent has become of less, titles and orders 
of more account ; in our age of hurry we have no time for the study 
of pedigrees or of coat armour; we prefer a ‘ nobility ’ ready labelled, 
and, recognising the change, for good or for evil, houses that might 
once have proudly declined to abandon the status of ancient squires 
for that of modern barons are now more willing to exchange their old 
lamps for new. 

The standard of the ‘ seize quartiers,’ though still retained abroad, 
has always been alien to English ideas, and is, indeed, so little under- 
stood by us that it is sometimes supposed to imply sixteen quarterings, 
Purity rather than antiquity of descent is shown by this famous test, 
while it was with antiquity alone that Mr. Shirley was concerned. 
He confined himself, therefore, ‘ in the first place, to the families now 
existing, and regularly established either as knightly or gentle houses — 
before the commencement of the sixteenth century,’ by which test he 
wholly excluded ‘ the families who rose upon the ruins of the monastic 
system.’ He further insisted on descent in the male line alone ; and he 
claimed to exclude every family that had parted with its landed estate. 
Great were the heartburnings and jealousies caused by his work at 
the time ; but these, he maintained, were due to misapprehension of 
its scope and insufficient attention to the tests he had carefully ex- 
plained. His own position as a country gentleman of old descent and 
ample estate enabled him to perform his task without fear or favour, 
and, when it was accomplished, to hold his ground in two subsequent 
editions. 

We do not say that Mr. Shirley’s history is up to the latest 
standard ; indeed, one has only to glance through his pages to see 
that, while eschewing, as he then believed, ‘absurd pretensions of 
ancient lineage,’ he accepted legends wholly exploded by the genea- 
logical research of the last thirty years. The real drawback, however, 
for our purpose of his work is that he arranged it on the principle not 
of a ‘tripos,’ but of a pass list. All families that could satisfy his 
tests figure on an equal footing: families that date almost from the 
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Conquest, figure by the side of those that emerged in the fifteenth 
century ; titled or untitled, historical or obscure, they are all jumbled 
together without an attempt to distinguish them. The raw material 
for a list of our oldest houses is here, but only an expert could pick 
them out or arrive at any definite results. 

The first point to strike one is that, in all England, Mr. Shirley was 
only able to find some three hundred and thirty families fulfilling even 
his requirements. And yet, we must remember, his test of antiquity 
would not take us halfway to the Conquest, while had he insisted on 
continuity of position his list would have been still more restricted, 
It has further dwindled since he issued the last edition of his work by 
the extinction in the male line, or the severance from the land, of not 
a few among the houses that passed his tests. Noris it probable that 
further search would add to the names he admitted ; for, having seven 
years in which to revise his work, it is probable that the names we 
do not find in it were omitted for reasons satisfactory to himself. 
Perhaps the most striking omission is that of the Dukes of Beaufort, 
who since the marriage of Sir Charles Somerset with the Earl of 
Huntingdon’s heiress (1492) have held, in the male line, the historical 
estates of her house, including the‘castles of Chepstow and of Raglan, 
famous in the Civil Wars. For that omission we can only account by 
the technical plea that Sir Charles Somerset could not, for obvious 
reasons, inherit arms from his ancestors. So too the illustrious name 
of Byron, associated not only with poetry, but with loyalty and 
Norman blood, was expunged, after the first edition, on account of a 
flaw in the descent. That the system adopted by Mr. Shirley has 

-unsatisfactory results is seen in the exclusion of such families as 
those of Devereux, premier Viscount (1550), with its plainly Norman 
name, of Hastings, Earl of Huntingdon (1529), or Herbert, Earl 
of Pembroke (1551). The two first of these had, as barons, been 
raised to the peerage so far back as 146), but the third is probably 
excluded on the ground that its founder, like his brother-in-law, Sir 
Charles Somerset, was of illegitimate birth. 

On the other hand, the author, in our opinion, admitted certain 
claims of very doubtful validity. We cannot think that an ancient 
family, which, having gone down in the world, has recovered itself by 
means of commercial pursuits, after centuries of comparative obscurity, 
has any right to a place in such a work. When a house has ceased 
for hundreds of years to have any connection to its county, the charm 
of old association is altogether broken. Apart, however, from this, 
as we deem it, mistaken principle, Mr, Shirley was, at times, too 
ready to accept a doubtful pedigree. It would be invidious to mention 
names, nor is it possible, within the limits of an article, to attempt 
the revision of his work. We can only, therefore, take it as it stands, 
after cautioning the reader that, in principle and in practice, it is 
exposed to certain criticism. The author, after all, frankly admitted 
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that it was, at best, an ‘imperfect attempt,’ and, with all its short- 
comings, it may fairly claim to contain within its covers a record of 
our oldest landed houses. 

Of the three hundred and thirty families admitted within its 
portals, eighty-one had seats, at that time, in the House of Lords, one 
(Fairfax) was represented in the Peerage of Scotland, and twelve, we 
reckon, in that of Ireland. As to the latter, it is needful to remember 
that Irish titles were conferred not only on cadets of English families 
settled in that country, but also on such ancient English houses as 
Pennington (Muncaster), Dawnay (Downe), and Hotham (Hotham), 
at a time when such dignities were deemed a convenient middle term 
between an English baronetcy and an English peerage dignity. Ex- 
cluding from our purview all Peers of Scottish or Irish families— 
with which Mr. Shirley’s book was not, of course, concerned—we may 
say, as the broad result of our analysis, that the oldest families are as 
well represented within as without the Peerage. As this is contrary to 
popular belief, we propose to offer proof, in some detail, of our subject. 

If a well-informed person were asked to name two typical families 
representing our feudal aristocracy, he would most probably select 
those of Neville (Abergavenny) and Courtenay (Devon). It is a 
singular coincidence that both alike owe their titles to the straining 
of a point in favour of their illustrious descent. The Nevilles were 
allowed by James I. to retain the barony of Abergavenny, to the 
lasting confusion of our peerage lawyers, and the earldom of Devon 
was recovered by the Courtenays in 1831, although it had been 
deemed extinct for nearly three centuries, by a decision which was 
much questioned. Although the date assigned to their earldom is 
only 1553, it had been held by their family so far back as 1335, 
while a grant of precedency, in our opinion, carries it back to the days 
of Stephen, and places it thus on a par with the famous earldom of 
Arundel. This may be deemed a novel view, but the case is exactly 
parallel with that of the dukedom of Norfolk, which is wrongly as- 
signed by every authority to 1483, though the true date of its creation 
is 1514—if that of Devon be 1553—and of its precedency, according 
to us, 1397. The founder of the family was Reginald de Courtenay, 
who came to England under Henry II. The Nevilles, in spite of 
their Norman name, are, as is pretty generally known, of the old 
Northumbrian stock, and we are not prepared to dispute the asser- 
tion of the Duchess of Cleveland that ‘few—probably none—of our 
great historic houses can rank with them in their pride of place.’ 
One is tempted, however, to rank not far below them ‘the great 
historic house’ of Grey, with its ‘ long and superb pedigree,’ of which, 
as in their case, a solitary offshoot is still represented in the peerage 
by the Earl of Stamford and Warrington (1628). Lord Walsingham’s 
family (De Grey) is possibly of common origin, but the Ripon ‘ De 
Greys’ were merely Robinsons, and Earl Grey represents a distinct 
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border family, itself of ancient standing. The Nevills and the Greys 
were summoned as barons to what historians deem the first true 
parliament (1295): both families, in their various branches, con- 
trived to hold innumerable dignities of every rank in the peerage; 
but, while Neville attained an earldom so early as 1397, and a dukedom 
in 1469, Grey had to wait for its earldom till 1465, its marquisate till 
1475, and its dukedom till 1551. Lastly, there is another point of 
resemblance in the fact that, but for the attainder of those dignities 
respectively, Lord Abergavenny, it seems, would now be Earl of 
Westmorland (1397), and Lord Stamford Marquis of Dorset (1475), 
Proceeding with our list of the feudal nobility, we should place next, 
the house of Berkeley, whose comparatively modern earldom (1679) 
must not blind us to their feudal greatness. Mr. Shirley’s descrip- 
tion of them as ‘ the only family in England in the male line retaining 
as their residence their ancient feudal castle’ became, unfortunately, 
for well-known reasons, inapplicable so far back as 1810, while their 
ancient barony has been severed from the earldom since 1882. The 
castle, however, from which they took their name has been always 
our most perfect example of a surviving feudal ‘stammhaus,’ and the 
Berkeleys enjoy the rare distinction of having been already ‘barons’ 
in 1166. They were summoned as such to the parliament of 1295, 
and attained, by a lucky marriage, the further dignities of Viscount 
(1481), Earl (1483), and Marquis (1489). Next to them, perhaps, 
should come the Pelham-Clintons (Newcastle), though their founder 
was deemed a novus homo in the days of Henry I., to whom, like 
other able officials, he owed his elevation. Summoned to parliament as 
barons in 1299, they attained an earldom (1572) in Edward Clinton, 
who had previously (1558) been recognised as second baron of the 
realm. If we have not, as yet, mentioned the premier Earl (Shrews- 
bury), it is because the Talbots, though their ancient earldom dates 
from 1442, and their pedigree, it would seem, from at least the days 
of Henry I., were not first summoned as barons till 1331. This 
famous surname, by the way, was originally, we believe, a Christian 
name. The name of the Talbots naturally suggests that of the 
Stanleys (Derby), whose earldom (1485) was preceded by a barony 
(1456), and whose possession of Knowsley dates back for more than 
five centuries. Close upon their heels follow the Howards, who 
sprang from a barony (1470) to a dukedom in 1483, This sudden 
rise was due to their sharing with the Berkeleys the vast inheritance 
of the Mowbrays, to which these two families then succeeded. It is 
strange to think that the Berkeleys may then have looked down 
upon the Howards, as almost a ‘new’ family compared with them- 
selves. The Cliffords should, perhaps, have been mentioned earlier 
among the feudal nobility, having sat as barons so far back as 1299, 
though they did not receive an earldom till 1525. Their existing 
barony dates only from 1676. Lord Middleton’s ancestors, the 
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Willoughbys, were summoned as barons from 1313, though his own 
barony is four centuries later in date; and those of Earl Delawarr 
(1761), who is also Lord West (1570), have sat as peers, with little 
interruption, for some five centuries. We may close the list of 
those families whose ancestors were peers before the battle of Bosworth 
with the Stourtons, who enjoy the unique distinction of a barony held 
in the male line since 1447, besides claiming to be premier barons 
in right of the titles of Mowbray and Segrave, of which the abeyance 
was determined in their favour (1877) as heirs general (with the 
Petres) of the house of Howard. 

So common is the loose assertion that such or such a family 
dates from the Conquest, that it may sound a startling assertion to 
say, as we do advisedly, that we doubt if even one of these eleven 
selected houses can prove a direct descent from a companion of the 
Conqueror. The Talbots, Cliffords, and Clintons trace to the days of 
Henry I.; the Greys date only from the close of the twelfth century. 
The Berkeleys, it is now agreed, are descended from Eadnoth, an 
Englishman, whose son Harding lived in the days of Henry I.; and 
the Nevills are not of Norman origin, but of the old Northumbrian 
stock, one of those houses that chroniclers describe as ‘de magna 
nobilitate Anglorum.’ According, indeed, to the accepted view, 
their ancestors, like Ouida’s Lord Avilion, were earls ‘in the days of 
Ethelred ;’ but we are not satisfied that their ancestry is proved 
beyond the days of Henry I. All this would have sounded somewhat 
shocking to Mr. Shirley, who believed many strange and wonderful 
things, and whose criticism is left far behind by the sceptical genealogist 
of to-day. Not that the latter denies the possibility of any given 
family having come over with the Conqueror. He only claims to 
record a verdict of ‘not proven.’ 

Of the feudal nobility there are few representatives outside the 
House of Lords. At their head undoubtedly stand the descendants 
of the house of Ferrers, ‘ the sole remains,’ in Mr. Shirley’s words, ‘ of 
what was perhaps during the middle ages the most powerful Norman 
family in England.’ Present at the battle of Hastings, magnates in 
Domesday Book, earls in 1138, magnates again in the great return of 
1166, their pedigree, for the Norman period, defies all rivalry. So 
recently as 1889 the Duchess of Cleveland could still write, in her 
work on the Battle Abbey Roll, that a ‘last offset of the stately tree’ 
flourished among our landed gentry; but in a new edition of Mr. 
Shirley’s work it would be sought for in vain, though the line that 
fought on the hill of Battle is still represented, we believe, in the 
service of the Queen. 

Of the Scropes of Danby Mr. Shirley asserts that ‘ their descent 
is unbroken from the Conquest ;’ but the Duchess of Cleveland finds 
them first in the returns of 1166, to which, as a record of the nobles 
and gentry, insufficient attention has been paid. The forthcoming 
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edition, by Mr. Hubert Hall, of the Red Book of the Exchequer 
will, doubtless, make them better known. The Scropes were first 
summoned as barons in 1350, and obtained in 1397 the earldom of 
Wilts. We may add, perhaps, the Bassets of Tehidy, as collaterals 
of a house which from 1264 onwards figured largely among the 
baronage, and, possibly, those of Beaumont and of Wake, both now 
among the baronets. 

Returning to the House of Lords, we note the sharp division of 
date between the Tudor creations and the dignities of feudal times, 
Among the former the Seymours take the lead, with a viscounty 
(1536), earldom (1537), and dukedom (1547). The fact that, since 
at least the thirteenth century, they had been country gentlemen of 
good estate reminds one that the Tudor nobles were by no means all 
of new family. The St. Johns, for instance, whose barony dates from 
1559, and to whom Lord Bolingbroke (1712) also belongs, are the . 
first peers we have yet come to who enjoy the distinction of male 
descent from a great tenant i capite in Domesday Book. His seat 
at Basing passed from them through heiresses to the Paulets, and is 
closely associated with their marquisate (1551), which had been pre- 
ceded by a barony (1539) and an earldom. Earl Poulett (1706) is 
head of the family, which were already landed gentry early in the 
thirteenth century. Mr. Shirley admitted the Cavendishes also, and 
the Russells of ‘ Kingston Russell,’ though both families were really 
founded on the spoils of the monasteries. The Russells, whose name 
is clearly Norman, seem to have been seated in Dorset within a 
century of the Conquest, though we cannot find authority for the 
statement that their name occurs in Domesday Book. 

The old view that in the English peerage we have a compara- 
tively modern body created from an ancient gentry has held, espe- 
cially till recent times, a considerable amount of truth. The marquis- 
ates of Northampton (1812) and Cholmondeley (1815) belong to 
Compton of Compton Winyate and Cholmondeley of Cholmondeley 
respectively ; the earldoms of Durham (1883), Lonsdale (1807), Scar- 
borough (1690), Portsmouth (1743), and Ashburnham (1730) repre- 
sent the names of Lambton of Lambton, Lowther of Lowther, Lumley 
of Lumley, Wallop of Wallop, Ashburnham of Ashburnham. Lord 
Clinton is Trefusis of Trefusis, and Lord Camoys Stonor of Stonor; 
Lord Wrottesley (1838) is Wrottesley of Wrottesley, and is believed 
to be the only peer descended in the male line from a founder of the 
Order of the Garter. Uninterrupted possession of the manor from 
which a family derives its name is a test of antiquity which speaks 
for itself; but the Peerage contains not a few families that can rival 
these in antiquity of descent. Lord Bagot (1780) is Bagot of Bagot’s 
Bromley, which house Mr. Shirley pronounced ‘ coeval with the Con- 
quest,’ and which claims, though in error, to have held Bromley even 
in Domesday Book. Like so many other nominally ‘ Conquest ’ families, 
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it is traced, we think, to the twelfth century. The Curzons, who 
now hold three seats in the House of Lords, have owned Kedleston 
no less long. Lord Falmouth’s family were seated at Boscawen, 
according to Mr. Shirley, in the days of John, and the ancestors of 
Lord Poltimore (1831) at the manor of that name under Edward I. 
Melton-Constable has been held by the Astleys (Lord Hastings) 
since the time of Henry III., and Merton by the De Greys (Lord 
Walsingham) since the fourteenth century. Sefton has belonged to 
Lord Sefton’s ancestors so far back as we can trace them; and 
Frankley, we read, to the Lytteltons since the days of Henry III. 
Lord Onslow’s family, again, was once Onslow of Onslow, and Lord 
Mount-Edgcumbe (1789) is descended from Edgcumbe of Edgcumbe, 
as is Lord Grantley from Norton of Norton. 

Nor has the Peerage, even now, ceased to be recruited from the 
houses found in Mr. Shirley’s work. Baronies, it would seem, are not 
unwelcome, though baronetcies have become too commercial. Since 
the appearance of its last edition Gerard of Bryn has become Lord 
Gerard, Acton of Wolverton Lord Acton, Knightly of Fawsley Lord 
Knightly, Knatchbull (Hugessen) Lord Brabourne, and Northcote of 
Pynes Earl of Iddesleigh ; Lord Donington was a Clifton of Clifton, 
Lord Wolseley is descended from Wolseley of Wolseley, and Lords 
Lingen and Sandford were offshoots respectively of Lingen of Longnor 
and Sandford of Sandford ; Patten (Winmarleigh) might be added to 
the list were it not already extinct. The Tyrwhitts, again, have 
entered the Peerage by succession to the barony of Berners, and in 
Lord Zouche another Curzon has been similarly added to the House 
of Lords. Additional peerages have also been conferred on the houses 
of Howard, Grosvenor, Russell, and Greville; and in Lord Roden 
an Irish peer has been given a seat in the House of Lords. Against 
these additions we have to set the extinction of the Grenvilles in the 
Dukes of Buckingham, and of the Rawdons of Rawdon in the last 
Marquis of Hastings. The result, to date, of all these alterations is, 
as near as we could reckon it, that ten dukes (adding Beaufort) 
fulfil Mr. Shirley’s test, the only ones excluded being those of 
Manchester, Wellington, Northumberland, and Leeds. We leave, of 
course, out of the reckoning Portland, as held by a foreign house, 
and those of the descendants of Charles II. Four marquises 
are also qualified in addition to the four we have named already— 
namely, those of Ailesbury, Bristol, Bath, and Townshend. The 
family names of no fewer than forty-eight of the earls are found in 
our Libro d'Oro, but only five viscounts, and, we think, some forty 
five among the barons. We do not vouch, of course, for the absolute 
accuracy of these figures, but they give us a grand total of 116. 
The number of families, however, would be some twenty less, as 
sixteen of these houses hold thirty-eight seats between them. It 
will, doubtless, be observed that the vieille souche is much less 
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strongly represented in the two lower ranks than in those above 
them. 

We have again to lay stress on the fact that some ten or twelve 
of Mr. Shirley’s families are represented in the Peerage of Ireland, 
and that his book is not concerned with Scottish, Irish, or even Welsh 
families. The feudal Peerage, as we may term it, of Ireland is of a 
remarkable character, from the tendency of the Anglo-Norman 
settlers, Hibernis Hiberniores, to preserve their lands and titles in 
the male line. Such houses as those of FitzGerald, FitzMaurice, 
Butler, St. Lawrence, and other conquistadores impart to the Peerage 
of Ireland a splendour and a distinctive character which all the 
reckless creations of the last century cannot quite efface. The Peer- 
age of Scotland, fortunate in escaping a similar addition, has pre- 
served unimpaired its aristocratic character. Although the com- 
parative lack of early evidence in Scotland makes it difficult, if not 
impossible, to trace families so far back as in England, yet we cannot, 
for instance, rival twenty-six earls of Crawford, all of the house of 
Lindsay, just as we have nothing to compare with the FitzGeralds, 
whose youthful head is now the twenty-fifth bearer of the historic 
earldom of Kildare. We are speaking, of course, of male descent, 
and of continuous tenure, not of such an earldom as that of Mar, 
which, on Mr. Shirley’s principles, would be somewhere near the 
bottom of the list. 

Although, as we have seen, the House of Lords is still rich in 
ancienne noblesse, it must not be supposed that baronets and squires 
of lineage no less ancient are by any means scarce. Among the 
former, of early creation, there are several striking cases, for the well- 
known practice of purchasing the rank went hand in hand with 
ancient descent, just as purchase in the army was connected with an 
aristocratic system. Indeed, it is one of the most striking features 
in Mr. Shirley’s book that some seventy-four of its families—between 
a fourth and a fifth of the whole number—hold baronetcies created 
within half a century of the institution of the order (1611-1661), 
while the baronets of 1611 are well represented in its pages. From 
this we see that the earlier baronets belonged to a class very different 
from those now created. The Gresleys of Drakelow (1611) claim, 
apparently with justice, lineal male descent from Nigel de Stafford, 
a Domesday tenant-in-chief, who is supposed to have been one of 
‘the royal Toenis,’ as the Duchess, of Cleveland terms them. It 
was said of this house, a century ago, that, ‘in point of stationary 
antiquity, hardly any families in the kingdom can compare’ with it. 
The Corbets, now of Moreton-Corbet? (1808), were, even in Norman 
times, a mighty house in Shropshire ; and baronetcies were bestowed 
on four of its branches by the first two Stuarts. Of the Wakes (1621) 
we have already spoken. Burdett (1618) is one of the few existing 


? We follow Mr. Shirley throughout in his territorial designations. 
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surnames found in Domesday Book. Of the ‘ von’ class, as we may 
term it, we have still Tichborne of Tichborne (1620), Trelawny of 
Trelawne (1628), Clifton of Clifton (1611), Egerton of Oulton, for- 
merly of Egerton (1617)—a baronetcy merged for a time in the earl- 
dom of Wilton—Acland of Acland (1844), Shuckburgh of Shuckburgh 
(1660), Chetwode of Chetwode (1700), and in Lancashire Hoghton 
(now De Hoghton) of Hoghton Tower (1611), and Trafford (now De 
Trafford) of Trafford (1841). It is true that, even in early times, 
there may have been some such cases as that of John Throckmorton 
(temp. Henry V.), who, as Leland maliciously records, was ‘the first 
setter up of his name to any worship in Throckmorton village, the 
which was at that tyme neither of his inheritance or purchase, but 
as a thing taken of the sete [city] of Wircestre in farme, bycause he 
bore the name of the lordeship and village ;’ but, so far as we know, 
the above instances are genuine. But no less ancient, perhaps, 
are such houses as Bedingfeld of Oxburgh (1660), Swinburne of 
Capheaton (1660), Thorold of Marston (1642), Musgrave of Edenhall 
(1611), Carew of Haccombe (1661), Lechmere of Hanley (1818), 
Tempest of Broughton (1841, 1866), and Tancred of Boroughbridge 
(1662). But Oglander of Nunwell (1665) is extinct since Mr. 
Shirley wrote, and so is now Clavering of Axwell (1661), ending in 
heiresses, like its parent stem, Clavering of Callaly Castle, a house in 
direct male descent from a ‘ baron ’ of 1166. 

Among the gentry there are still not a few families, as Fuller put 
it, ‘of stupendous antiquity.’ In Shropshire alone—a county for- 
tunate in the historian of its feudal times—we have Sandford of 
Sandford, Gatacre of Gatacre, Plowden of Plowden, Eyton of Eyton, 
and Oakeley of Oakeley. In Gloucestershire, Kingscote of Kingscote 
is all but coeval with the Berkeleys; in Derbyshire, Okeover of 
Okeover traces, not indeed, as Mr. Shirley says, to ‘the period of 
the Norman Conquest,’ but certainly to that of Henry I. For other 
counties, Polwhele of Polwhele, Fulford of Fulford, Legh of High 
Legh, Aldersey of Aldersey, Cotes of Cotes, Kelly of Kelly, Congreve 
of Congreve, and Fursdon of Fursdon, hold, we believe, their own. 
By their side we may place FitzHerbert of Norbury, Strickland of 
Sizergh, Mainwaring (Mesnilwarin) of Whitmore, Giffard of Chilling- 
ton, Selby of Biddlestone, Dayrell of Lillingstone Dayrell, Dymoke of 
Scrivelsby (though the pedigree, says Mr. Shirley, ‘is not proved’ 
beyond the days of Edward III.), and other no less ancient 
territorial houses. For space has only allowed us to select from 
the list. 

We may fairly claim to have shown at least that, in spite of 
certain ridiculous pretensions which have caused scepticism of long 
descent, there are genuine instances of ancient lineage in many of 
our landed families, and some in which a pedigree can be traced to 
the Conquest, or rather to Domesday Book. In the natural course of 
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events, and perhaps with increasing velocity, these cases will diminish 
in number. To the house of Ferrers we have already referred; and 
in three of our northern counties, since Mr. Shirley wrote, there have 
similarly ended in heiresses the lines of Townley of Townley, Irton 
of Irton, and Grimston of Grimston Garth. Essex has lost two of its 
five families, and one of them its oldest. Rothley Temple, Macaulay’s 
birthplace, and for four centuries the seat of the Babingtons, was 
advertised for sale the other day. One by one the ancient houses 
‘are entombed in the urns and sepulchres of mortality,’ and their 
counties know them no more. But they have their share in that 
story of England which is part of her inheritance for ever. 


J. H. Rovunp. 





THE PROFITS OF COAL-PITS 


NoTHING became more apparent in the course of the late coal 
strike and of the conferences between coal-owners and men, and 
discussions in the press and elsewhere arising out of it, than the 
extreme ignorance on the part of the public, and even of the re- 
presentatives of the miners themselves, of the elementary conditions 
of the coal trade and of the principles upon which the question at 
issue depended. 

The public may well be excused for not having mastered the 
details of a subject of no little complexity ; but it might have been 
expected that those who undertook to be the guides of some 200,000 
men in a matter of such importance to their well-being would have 
shown a better acquaintance with the subject. Yet it was abundantly 
evident that they had for the most part regarded the question only 
from the point of view of the men, and their very natural desire to 
maintain, if possible, the rate of wages at the level of recent years, and 
that their ideas of the financial condition of the coal industry and 
the factors on which the capacity to pay wages depends were of the 
most limited and erroneous description. In view of the possible 
recurrence of disputes such as that of last year it does seem very 
desirable that the governing elements of the problem should be better 
understood. It may therefore not be amiss, now that the struggle is 
over and there is a truce between employers and employed, to illustrate 
the financial economy of the coal trade in such a way as to show 
what are the conditions on which the profitable working and wage- 
paying power of a colliery depend. 

Before proceeding, however, it is to be observed that there is, of 
course, considerable variation in different colliery districts and in 
different collieries in the same district, both as regards the cost of 
production, the selling price, the demand, and the markets available. 
Thinness of seams, greater depth, heavier pumping charges, bad roof, 
or other causes may raise the cost of working. The distance from 
the best markets will vary, so also will the nature and extent of the 
fluctuations in the demand for the coal, which depend on its character 
and the purposes for which it is in request. 

Clearly, therefore, no. figures can be presented that will exactly 
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represent the position in every or any district; but the general 
conditions are practically the same, and a statement based on any 
fairly normal collieries will reliably illustrate the principles applic- 
able to all. In the following remarks I have drawn mainly on ex- 
perience derived from collieries in the district with which I am best 
acquainted. 

The capital employed in a colliery, including the original and 
subsequent development, sidings, plant of all kinds, and working 
capital, though of course subject to variation, may be taken at about 
10s. for every ton of annual output,' so that a colliery which produces 
for sale 500,000 tons in a year represents a total capital of some 
250,000/. What, taking one year with another, is a fair and reason- 
able return to look for from this capital? The business is one of a 
very fluctuating character. There are occasionally periods of inflation, 
when the profits are excessive ; they are invariably followed by periods 
of depression, usually of much longer duration, in which little or no 
profit is realisable. Moreover, in any individual colliery profits are 
liable to disappear entirely, apart from rise and fall of markets, in 
consequence of accidents, failure of the seams, faulty ground, or other 
contingencies impossible to be foreseen. I know a case of a colliery 
which, after having returned substantial profits, made a loss every 
year for fifteen years in succession. It is also to be noticed that some 
time must always necessarily elapse before a colliery can be developed 
sufficiently to earn profits, and during this period the capital is 
necessarily unproductive. Now there are many opportunities for 
investing money far less risky and fluctuating than the coal trade by 
which a return of 5 per cent. per annum or upwards can be obtained. 
It seems, therefore, not unreasonable to expect a return somewhat 
higher than 5 per cent. on colliery capital. Further, it must be 
remembered that the life of a colliery is limited by the extent of 
workable coal that can profitably be won from it, and therefore in 
addition to interest an annual sum must be provided for the redemp- 
tion of the capital sunk, Taking all these circumstances into 
consideration, an annual return of 10 per cent. on the capital, to 
include both interest and depreciation or redemption of capital, is 
surely a very reasonable remuneration. To put the same thing in 
other words, no man would embark his money in colliery property 
unless he had a fair prospect of obtaining at least this return for it. 

Taking, then, such a colliery as we have supposed, with a capital 
of 250,000/. and an output of 500,000 tons in the year, there must 
be an annual profit of at least 25,000/., or 1s. per ton of output. 

Next, as regards working cost. This, of course, varies consider- 
ably; but, assuming the colliery to be working full time—that is, six 
days a week—-and wages to be at their present rate, it will probably 
be between 5s. 6d. and 68. 6d., let us say 6s., per ton. It is im- 


! This is rather an underestimate. 
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portant to note how the cost is made up, especially as wild state- 
ments have been made on the subject, one assertion being that only 
ls. 6d. per ton is paid in wages to the men. The following is very 
closely the distribution of the cost throughout the year, based on 
actual experience :— 

Wages. ; ; . 69-26 

Materials . : . . - 15°26 

Royalties on coal raised . : . 770 

Surface rents . . . . 152 

Rates and taxes . ; ; . 815 

Salaries, general expenses, Kc. . - oz 

100-00 

It will be seen that nearly 70 per cent. of the whole cost is paid in 
wages. 

It is interesting also to notice, with reference to the cry for the 
abolition of royalties in the interest of labour, that the sum paid for 
royalties is only one-ninth part of the amount of the wages bill. 

Further, in order to properly understand the economy of a colliery, 
there is another matter of the utmost importance to be considered, 
and that is the proportion of the working cost that consists of fixed 
charges. This is one of the most powerful factors affecting the 
profitable working of a colliery ; without a due appreciation of it it 
is impossible to understand the relations of price and tonnage, on 
which the profit and wage-paying capacity of a colliery depends. 
Fixed charges—that is, expenses which are constant and independent 
of the amount of business done, and which must be incurred week by 
week whether the concern is working full time or standing altogether 
idle—are incidental to every business. Rent, rates and taxes, salaries, 
repairs, &c., must be paid whether business is brisk or slack. There 
is, however, this difference between a colliery and a manufactory : 
If a mill or workshop be idle for a considerable time, a good many 
establishment charges can be temporarily put down. The owner can 
stop his machinery, discharge many hands, put the key in his pocket, 
and wait for better times. But in a colliery there can be no stopping. 
The pit must be kept clear of water, the roads and roof require con- 
stant attention and expenditure, the horses must be fed and attended 
to, and, consequently, the pumping and winding engines must be 
kept constantly in steam. All these items, together with the other 
general expenses I have mentioned, involve a heavy expenditure, and 
it follows that the fixed charges of a colliery represent a considerable 
item in the working cost. In such a colliery as I have taken for 
illustration they will probably amount to about 700/. a week, and 
this sum must be spent although not a ton of coal is raised. Suppose 
now our colliery to be in full work, it will produce about 13,000 tons 
of saleable coal in the week. The 7001. divided over this tonnage 
is equal to 1s, 1d. per ton nearly. Therefore, as we have taken the 
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whole cost per ton at 6s., the portion of the cost, exclusive of fixed 
charges, is 4s. lld. per ton. In other words, the total weekly cost 
of the colliery is 700/. plus 4s, 11d. for each ton raised. 

If, now, trade falls so that the colliery is only able to work three 
days in the week, the tonnage produced being only one-half of what 
it was, the fixed charges rise to 2s. 2d. per ton, and the entire cost 
of production per ton becomes 2s. 2d. plus 4s. 11d., or 7s. 1d. per 
ton. When the colliery was working full time at a cost of 6s. per 
ton, a selling price of 7s. was sufficient to yield the 1s. profit required, 
It will be seen that the result of working half time is not only to 
halve the tonnage, but, assuming the price to remain the same, to 
sweep away the entire profit and convert it into a loss.’ 

The consideration of these facts will throw much light on several 
fallacies which have been put forward by representatives of the miners 
and others. One is, that owners might. profitably restrict their out- 
put in order to maintain the selling price. The figures given show 
that if the coal-owner reduces his working days from six to three, 
his profit is reduced by ls. 1d. per ton; and as he sells only half as 
much coal, he requires 2s. per ton profit instead of 1s. to yield the 
same weekly profit. So, unless he is able to raise the price ls. 1d. 
plus 1s. (or 28. 1d. per ton), he is a loser by the transaction. But 
this is utterly hopeless to expect—in fact, unless the conditions of 
general trade are materially altered, any artificial rise in price operates 
adversely to the coal-owner, both by restricting demand and inviting 
the competition of coal from other districts, or even from abroad. 

The men have also asserted that coal-owners act against their own 
and the men’s interests by reducing the price of coal, in order to get 
orders and so make a reduction of wages necessary. This is the same 
fallacy in another form. The cost per ton when working six days 
a week being 6s., and when working three days being 7s. 1d., it is 
obvious that it pays the owner better to work six days at a selling 
price of 6s. 6d. than to work three days at a selling price of 7s. In 
the one case he gets a profit of 6d. on 13,000 tons, or 3251. in the 
week, in the other a loss of 1d. on 6,500 tons, or 27/. in the week. 
In fact, in order to get the same weekly profit in the latter case he 
requires a profit per ton of 1s. on the lesser tonnage, and in order to 
realise this must have a reduction of 1s. 1d. per ton in wages, which 
is equal to 26 per cent. of the present rate of wages. 

It must not, moreover, be forgotten that the reduced price, by 
stimulating consumption in iron-making and other coal-consuming 
industries, tends to improve the demand, whilst prices unduly raised 
have of course an opposite tendency. 


2 In speaking of the selling price of coal at a colliery it must be remembered that 
the average price of all the coal raised is meant. The better qualities of coal will realise 
a considerably higher price, but the average is reduced by the always considerable 
proportion of inferior coal and slack, which is only saleable at very low rates. 
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The all-important principle to be recognised, and which cannot be 
too strongly emphasised, is that so long as a colliery is not working at 
or near full time, tonnage and not price is and must be the primary 
factor in determining the profit, and therefore the amount of wages 
the coal-owner can afford to pay. 

It is impossible to leave the subject without a few words on 
the present ery for ‘a living wage.’ Every one, and employers 
especially, must wish that working men should be able to earn 
wages that will enable them to live in comfort as well as make 
provision for old age or illness in the future. But to put up the cost 
of production for this purpose to a point which the state of trade will 
not bear, and which either kills the demand by enhanced prices or 
renders it impossible to work except at a loss, must be a suicidal 
policy. 

In order, however, to rightly appreciate the unreasonableness of 
the demands made it is necessary to examine them in detail. The 
daily wage of a collier may be taken as varying from 6s. to 10s., 
according to his skill and the conditions of the stall in which he 
works. No one suggests, not even the miners themselves so far as I 
am aware, that this wage is inadequate, but their contention is that, 
owing to slackness of trade, a miner often only gets three days’ work 
or even as little as two and a half days a week, and they argue that 
15s. or 188, is not a sufficient weekly wage, and therefore the standard 
daily wage should be increased, so as to make the wage adequate. 

Can anything be more unreasonable or impracticable? If the 
miner, and therefore the pit, is only working three days in the week, 
that is the very time when trade is slack, prices iow, and, as I have 
shown, owing to small output, the colliery-owner’s burdens are heaviest, 
and when he is most probably losing money, and that, according to 
the reasoning of the men, is the time when wages should be raised 
so as to enable them to earn in three days the wages they formerly 
earned in five or six. 

In other words, the weekly earnings of the miner are to be practi- 
cally guaranteed whether there is or is not sufficient trade to keep 
him employed, and consequently in case of extreme depression the 
wages may rise to a point at which it is absolutely impossible to 
work the pit at all. 

In what other trade is such a demand made? Has not the 
bricklayer, the carpenter, or the dock-labourer, and every other artisan 
to take his chance of employment, and when his employer suffers 
through slackness of trade to suffer with him? So long as the claim 
of the workman is directed to attaining a fair wage for a fair day’s 
work it is legitimate, but when it takes the form of requiring a fair 
week’s wage when only a fraction of a week is worked it becomes 
impossible and absurd. 

Are there, then, no ways in which it is possible to adjust the rela- 
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tions of coal-owners and miners in the varying condition of trade 
without resort either to the barbarity of strikes or the tedious and 
invariably unwieldy process of arbitration ? 

One plan, that of the sliding scale, in which the day’s wage rises 
and falls with the price of coal, has been tried with, at times, con- 
siderable success ; but, although undoubtedly a step in the right 
direction, it is open to the objection that, as has been shown above, 
price alone does not always correctly represent the wage-paying 
capacity of the coal-owner. 

There is another plan which has been more than once suggested, 
and which, if the miners could be persuaded to have confidence in it, 
would, I believe, work far more justly and satisfactorily. I allude to 
profit-sharing. On this plan the coal-owners would be entitled to a 
minimum interest on their capital and the miners to a minimum 
daily wage, i.e. such a daily wage as could be paid under the most 
depressed condition of trade; the whole of the profits remaining 
after these payments being divided equally each year between owners 
and men, and the men’s share being divided among themselves in 
proportion to their individual earnings during the year. The men 
would of course be entitled to appoint auditors or accountants of their 
own to examine the accounts, but it is essential to the successful 
management of the colliery that it should be left entirely and exclu- 
sively in the hands of the masters. Such a system, if cordially ac- 
cepted by men and masters, would, I believe, soon be recognised as 
enormously to the advantage of both. There would be established 
and felt a unity of interest that would practically abolish the trade 
disputes and strikes that at present interfere so much with the pro- 
sperity of trade. But who shall persuade the men to lay aside their 
attitude of suspicion and their inveterate distrust of results obtained 
from the books of their employers ? 

Could this be accomplished, and could they be induced to see that 
with proper safeguards and checks they would be safe in so throwing 
in their lot with the owners, and in trusting to their self-interest for 
an intelligent management of the business in which both are inte- 
rested, the results that would be realised in general prosperity, con- 
tentment, and absence of friction are not easily to be estimated. 


G. P. BippeEr. 





LIFE IN A RUSSIAN VILLAGE 


On one side of the one street of our village, cottages stand side by 
side, of wood, one-storied, each with an outhouse, equal to itself; on 
the other side are somewhat larger dwellings in little gardens. It is 
6 p.m. and the cows are coming home. A white cow that always leads 
the line marches down the centre of the roadway over the rough 
cobble stones, a yellow-haired child laughingly threatens it with a 
stick, disturbing rather the dignity of the herdsman, a boy of ten in 
long boots and a red shirt, than the self-possession of the beast. At 
the end of the rows of houses the road dips to a wooden bridge across 
a little river, wherein all the folks bathe in the long summer days. 
Close to the bridge on the banks of the weedy stream is the cemetery. 
The wooden crosses bear no names. My companion says it is cheap 
to be buried here. In Petersburg, forty miles away, it costs you 200 
roubles for a nice place in a good cemetery, besides a rouble or two 
for the gravedigger. A cheerful youth, though he does read mathe- 
matics and classics and sciences without number in the Gymnase at 
the capital, and takes a morbid interest in comparative necrology. 
Cheerful too are the peasants on this July Sunday. The unmarried 
girls have their hair plaited down their backs, and they and their 
married sisters with head kerchiefs wear gaily coloured gowns, and 
bow politely to one another, and talk and laugh, and heartily enjoy 
the day of rest in the middle of the hay-cutting season. The men 
for the most part boast good black coats, and embroidered cotton 
shirts, and excellent long boots, often of polished leather, and always 
with concertina-like crinklings at the ankles. As much as 12 roubles 
or 25 shillings is often paid for a pair of such boots. But this, 
of course, is their holiday attire, in which they walk past the house 
of the head man, where a notice above the door proclaims the fact 
that taxes are received. That such payments do not engender feelings 
of discontent and resentment against the Czar, is amply proved by aa 
incident which occurred this morning in church. In the Greek, as 
in the Roman and Protestant Churches, a prayer for the royal family 
forms a part of the ordinary service, but the Greek priest also reads 
out the names of persons to be prayed for, which are written on 
slips of paper, and handed up by members of the congregation. Such 
names are generally those of deceased members of private persons’ 
VoL. XXXV—No. 207 3H 
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families, but to-day the late Emperor Alexander the Second, his 
present Majesty, and several other princes were prayed for over and 
above the statutory prayers, by the request of someone in the church, 
Nor has the emancipation which the late Emperor effected terminated 
the satisfactory relations which often previously existed between Jord 
and serf. At nightfall bands of singing peasants marched along the 
roads, the women wearing ribbons or gifts of the like nature, and the 
men with money presents in their pockets, from their former master, 
who on this his name day has been congratulated in person by all his 
old serfs, not one of whom had gone empty away. The sun, sinking 
below the horizon, on the vast and somewhat monotonous plain, left 
behind it an apparently contented village in Makarief. There was 
once more wood around it, and the peasants say too much was cut 
down, that the wife of the landlord might see the dome of the church, 
five miles off, from her bedroom window. - But now that one-third of 
the commune land is lying fallow, when once the hay is in, the peasants 
will be glad to fell more forest, and burn the roots, and bring more 
of the landlords’ land under cultivation, for they either get the wood 
gratis, or a sufficient money payment, in return for their pains. 

The big brawny peasant sitting on the bench with his cap in his 
hand is called ‘the Baron,’ and the title is hereditary in his family. 
It seems his grandfather was famous as the possessor of an unequalled 
appetite, and that his master, who often came to see the serfs dine 
in the field, would good-humouredly refer to the subject, and generally 
said, ‘ Here is our friend who has the appetite of three.’ One day, 
however, the serf replied, ‘There is nothing wonderful in that, your 
excellency.’ ‘No?’ replied the master. ‘No, indeed,’ rejoined the 
serf; ‘I know a man who eats as much as three hundred.’ ‘ Who 
can that be?’ said the astonished master. ‘Now consider, your 
excellency, if it is not yourself. Are not three hundred slaves work- 
ing daily, and do you not eat all the produce of their labour?’ 
They work hard, these peasants. My next-door neighbour is a man 
who makes his own bread, and cultivates enough land to grow all 
the corn he wants for his family. In the short summer of four 
months he is up daily at four o’clock, or earlier, and is at work till 
9 p.M. Just now he mows the hay in these early hours, and 
later in the day it dries in the sun, and can be carted into the 
barn, for at night and in the early morning the grass is wet with 
dew. By his bad luck my neighbour’s children are girls, and too 
young to help him. A boy of ten years could have watered the 
horse and have helped in various ways, but of his five girls only one 
can assist at all. He prays devoutly for a son or two, for just 
now he works till 11 P.M. every night, and sometimes the stress 
and simultaneous pressure of different agricultural operations force 
him to rise again two hours after midnight. He can rest in the 
long winter, when the snowdrift rises up above his windows and 
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his wife is busy spinning, but most of the villagers cannot. They 
are busy gathering wood for use and for sale, and many of them 
take their horses into Petersburg, and become cabmen. And on 
bitter nights, when the breath freezes instantaneously in moustache 
and beard, it has happened that one or two of our peasants have 
been frozen on the little boxes of their diminutive carriages. A 
dram too deep, a drowsy nod, a few minutes’ sleep, and the benumbed 
driver awakes no more. Just now it is hard to believe that such a 
fate can have overtaken any one, for the thermometer marks 78° in 
the shade, and in the small rooms of a wooden cottage the heat is 
intensely felt. The neighbouring landlord wants to get his work 
done, and his agent is offering a rouble and a rouble and a half a 
day, but Ivan must look after his own field first, and just now it 
is a struggle with all to get through their work. Where the soil is 
ungrateful, as it is here, a landlord, when he has paid all expenses, 
finds a very small balance of profit left in his pocket. But for the 
forests, few estates around us would pay expenses. 

The admirable work on Russia of Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace 
continues to be the standard authority on that country, and not one 
of its successors has in any way approached its thoroughness and ex- 
cellence. There is only one question on which I should venture with 
extreme diffidence to express an opinion at all at variance with that 
of Sir Donald Wallace, who, however, on this point wrote so soon 
after the emancipation as to make it impossible for him, as he 
expressly stated, to fully estimate its effects. I think the losses of 
the landlords have proved greater and more universal. He says 
many were, no doubt, ruined at the time, but the emancipation 
only showed them that they were ruined. Well, Russia at the 
moment occupies a foremost place in the comity of nations. With 
an immense army and a growing navy, with improved communica- 
tions, with a government perhaps adapted to her needs, and a 
generally contented and patriotic population, she preserves the peace 
throughout Northern Europe and Asia, and in the older continent 
continually manifests that tendency to extend her frontiers which is 
the outward and visible sign of vigorous youth and of growing 
power. Her subjects, as a whole, it may safely be said, are con- 
tented, for they certainly have no sympathy with the small party of 
Anarchists. Here we have a picture of a great and prosperous Power. 
But its credit notes are inconvertible. It promises the holder 3s, 2d. 
for every rouble note. The holder cannot get any money out of the 
Government for his paper, and the foreigner will only give him 2s. 1d. 
It may certainly be said, from this point of view, that the Govern- 
ment is not solvent. If, then, any financial or political crisis com- 
pelled the Russian Government to pay off all its debts, reducing its 
army, neglecting to add to itsnavy, and ceasing to extend its dominions, 


for this purpose, that Government might reasonably consider that 
3H 2 
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the events which showed that it was ruined, actually caused its ruin. 
And such was the case with many, perhaps with the majority, of the 
landlords. They may have been embarrassed, generally were, but 
they kept their heads above water and held their own. So has the 
Government been embarrassed, and yet it more than holds its own. 
It is not, I think, a sufficient answer to assert that the landlords really 
profited, because, when once they learned that they were ruined, they 
took to occupations and began to occupy positions which they had 
formerly scorned. It might be good for the Russian Government to 
place its affairs on a sound financial basis, but the process, involving 
as it must a large reduction in the army, would inevitably result in 
its descent from the proud position it now occupies in the world. 
In short, I think that the experience of the thirty-two and a half 
years which have elapsed since the emancipation shows that the 
landlords, as a class, suffered enormously: The redemption money 
paid by the State was soon spent, too often abroad and in riotous 
living (whence arose the still existing impression that Russians are 
always rich), and the second and third generations occupy a very 
different position from that of their forefathers. 

To return to our village. To-day I paid some visits. The pea- 
sants receive with much natural grace and hospitality, and exhibit 
with pride the kitchen stove on the top of which they sleep in winter, 
and the room facing the street in which they breakfast and dine. On 
the walls are generally pictures of the Czar and of the royal family, 
the outhouses adjoin the back of the cottage, and the eternal samovar 
is the chief feature of the interior domestic economy. Sugar is 
looked on as rather a luxury, though all use it. Generally a lump 
is dipped in the tea, and sucked from time to time by the poor, or 
dissolved wholesale by therich. It is an exciting occupation to follow 
the indefinite branch of the imperfect aspect, or the semelfactive 
perfect aspect of unity of a Russian irregular verb, from its birth 
in the back of the mouth, around a rolling lump of sugar, past a 
hedge of white teeth, through a pair of half-opened lips, till it 
strikes upon the ear with all the full majesty of the most compli- 
catedly compound and irregularly perplexing part of speech that 
ever was invented since the time of the Tower of Babel. The milk is 
placed on the table in an earthenware pot, and a dipper floats upon 
the thick white fluid. One objection to the dipper is that you can 
hardly use it without putting your fingers in the milk; a greater 
objection is that the same thing happens to other people’s fingers. 
Outside the window grow some tall shrubs, probably not less than 
six feet high. The housewife says, ‘The hares ate the top off that 
one in the winter’! They subsist upon the tops of such shrubs 
as preserve any leaves at any altitude above the snow line. She 
spoke quite seriously. There is not a single individual in our village 
who would laugh at a stranger. This is as true as any general 
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statement can be, but they do laugh to this day at the mistake 
of an Englishman who long ago came on a visit from the capital 
and was introduced to a ring of village maidens, who were dancing 
quadrilles in the gloaming on the boarded floor of the bridge across 
the river. He was trying to learn Russian and anxious to say 
something on all occasions. But when he shook hands with the 
leader of the dance in the middle of the ring, his newly acquired 
words got mixed in his head, and meaning to apologise for his gloved 
hand he said, ‘ I hope you will all excuse me for wearing trousers’! 

Just now, oddly enough, we awake at 5 a.m. to the sound of the 
trumpet. Long lines of waggons roll along the street. Yesterday two 
carriages emblazoned with imperial crowns passed by, and two 
Circassians witched our little world with wondrous horsemanship. 
One of them threw down a nut and picked it up as he galloped past, 
to the delight of several women who were—and I think the soldiers 
knew it—looking on. Officers ride by, maps sticking in their belts. 
I sawa colonel determining with mathematical accuracy the position 
on the chart of a railway station which stared him in the face. We 
take part in these’ manceuvres. The village has been called on to 
furnish supplies in nines—nine men, nine horses, nine carts, nine 
feeds of forage, and by the literal way in which the starost is pro- 
ceeding, I should imagine, nine cabbages, nine beetroots, nine 
samovars, and nine lumps of sugar. He called his people about him 
as he sat on a bench in our ‘ boulevard ’—the word is well enough, for 
he himself calls it a ‘ gulvar.’ He has been to Petersburg and knows 
what he is about.—First of all, nine men. Eight come forward, and 
saying they have cut and dried their hay, volunteer for service ; buta 
ninth cannot be found. They draw lots, and chance decides who 
shall be sacrificed for his country. 

I left them, for I saw it was nine o’clock, and I had to be at home if 
I wanted any tea. You cannot ring the bell and get tea when you want 
it in our village. The setting of the samovar is a function, and that 
you do not really enter into the spirit of the ceremony is obvious 
from the fact that you cannot drink tea scalding hot, nor touch with 
the tips of your hardened fingers the outside of the glass containing 
the fluid, which your neighbours swallow as easily as a glass of cold 
water. It is said that the long cold winter develops this love of 
intensely hot drinks. I insist. on a boiled egg for tea, as some kind 
of compensation for a three o’clock dinner. I did not eat my first 
egg without learning something, for I left it uncracked except at 
the end whence its contents had been extracted. It seems the whole 
shell must be crushed. Why? Why! because if it is not, the hen 
will never lay another egg! But in fact excellent reasons exist for 
complying with the local custom in this behalf. Consider for a 
moment that this empty egg shell goes out into the yard, and that 
those gentle cannibals, the farmyard fowls, like egg shells, which are 
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very good for them, and supply the material for the covering of new 
eggs. If once they are tempted to break up an apparently whole 
egg with an almost intact shell, may they not do the same one day 
with a full egg, and who shall blame them if they do? Fowls must 
not be tempted, so crush your egg shell with your thumb in your 
saucer, and all may yet be well. 

Amongst the many great merits of a docile, loyal, and tax-paying 
peasantry a love of cleanliness cannot be numbered. Their houses 
are unfortunately filthy, and I believe there are more fleas in any 
one cottage than there are soldiers in the Russian army, and the 
cooking and serving of the viands makes a trial of a pleasure, while 
even going to bed loses much of that calm content which the opera- 
tion usually inspires. Yet the people do bathe. There is a bath 
house, not near the river, but near a gutter flowing into it, and here 
you can be steamed and scalded like a pig before his sacrifice, and 
beaten with bough brooms, and rubbed with bast. You can get any- 
thing there but clean cold water. Now that it is summer, however, 
all those who can get away from their work bathe in the river. A 
place is set apart for ladies, but there is little constraint. It is close to 
the bridge, crossing over which you can see nymphs of all ages, between 
seven and seventy, splashing about in the water, or prettily grouped 
on a rock in mid-stream, where they look like Rusalkas or Russian 
water-nymphs. It must not be supposed that these ladies, because 
they dress and undress sans géne upon the grassy bank, are at all care- 
less of their reputations. Although here most of the husbands spend 
the long winters in Petersburg driving cabs, cases of infidelity are very 
rare, and are altogether condemned by public opinion. It is true that 
an engaged couple very frequently anticipate the staider pleasures of 
the honeymoon, but the lady’s complaisance in that case is by no 
means comprehensive and is strictly confined to her future husband. 
Young marriages often occur. A wife of eighteen lives a little way 
down the street. Her husband is still younger; but the fact is, his 
father wanted an extra hand, and he chose a wife for his son because 
he wanted her services himself. People who work hard need good 
food and plenty of it. The newly married couple when they get up 
take tea as weak as it is hot. At ten o’clock they have breakfast, 
milk, curds, potatoes and the remains of yesterday’s dinner, and very 
likely a fish cake, an excessively nasty dish. At twelve o’clock comes 
dinner, consisting of cabbage soup, gruel, vegetables, and sour milk ; 
and, on holidays and feast days only, meat. At four o’clock they 
drink tea and eat bread and cheese. Supper still remains and is 
taken when the cows come home. In the centre of Russia the 
peasants are richer, and in most parts they kill a pig or a sheep, or 
perhaps an old cow, in the autumn, when there is no more grass on 
which to feed it. Then they eat voraciously. But, indeed, all 
Russians have enormous appetites. Here the peasant is very well 
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apparelled, though the women unfortunately have abandoned the 
beautiful national costume for a style of dress which, I believe, is con- 
sidered to be French. Indeed, when they dance on the ‘ boulevard,’ 
as they do nearly every night, the valse and quadrille are chiefly in 
favour, and not the more interesting Russian dances. 

Once in the year the quiet village awakes, and its ever-present 
loyalty is excited to fever-heat. Dragoons gallop around it, infantry 
regiments march through it, guns force their way along its narrow 
streets, the trumpet sounds and the peasant throws down rake, pike 
or sickle, and is off to see his adored Czar or Czarewitch, beloved 
Empress, or at any rate some member of the Imperial family. The 
soldiers are friendly with the rustics and on the best of terms with 
the ladies of the village. Nothing can exceed their good temper, or 
indeed their good behaviour. One pretends to give a playful tap on 
the wrist to a pretty girl as he passes her, another opens his arms in 
a comprehensive fashion, many say ‘How do you do, ladies?’ and 
one horse-gunner distinctly winked, but not a rude word was spoken. 
An officer rides up to our little crowd saying, ‘ What a mass of people! 
Immense! If you want to see the heir apparent, two versts further 
on would be a better place.’ The village policeman rushes up to two 
or three girls, and politely begs them to move back alittle. The 
rumbling noise of approaching cannon is now heard. An artillery 
officer approaches a comrade of the infantry to ask him what is going 
forward, and the latter explains by one shrug of his shoulders that he 
has not the remotest idea. Just now two peasants appear with the 
alarming intelligence that the woods are full of soldiers. Of the 
crowd, the men admire the artillery horses from the south of Russia, 
and compare them with their own little cobs, and the women praise 
the dragoons, who have just appeared down the broader main street. 
No one cares about the enemy, but a girl with a long plait of yellow 
hair down her back hazards the opinion that the dragoons belong 
to the attacking forces. ‘Oh, she knows all about the soldiers,’ says 
an old woman sitting under an ash tree, and all laugh at this simple 
witticism. A train of waggons next goes along the now dusty road ; 
the carts contain everything from Circassian beef to top boots in 
trees. Most of the men are of lofty stature, very fine fellows, dusty 
and dirty of course, but sufficiently well clad. ‘There won’t be any 
dinner to day,’ remarks a housewife. ‘ Well! we can’t see this sort of 
thing always,’ is the response, which seems to express the sense of 
the meeting. Attention is now diverted to an aged peasant, who 
relates to all and sundry how he and many others went the night 
before to the tent of the Czarewitch to offer their bread and salt ; how 
his Imperial Highness did not send out a general to receive their 
offerings, but came himself and spoke kindly to them and thanked 
them for their visit. The general satisfaction seemed too deep for 
words ; but another old peasant seemed to give adequate expression 
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to the feeling of the crowd when he remarked quietly, ‘It is 
always thus with the Russian royal family.’ The starost and the 
volost now appear upon the scene, both wearing their chains and 
medals of office. The former is head of this village, the latter of a 
group of villages of which it forms one. The volost has been twice 
elected: a good man and a just judge, but decidedly severe. When 
he puts on his medal and issues an order, if it is not obeyed somebody 
‘eats stick.’ He gets about 600 roubles, perhaps 100/. a year, for the 
purchasing power of the rouble may be considered in Russia to be un- 
affected by adverse exchange. ‘To strike the volost, when he has his 
chain on, is punished by exile to Siberia, but no one does strike a 
magistrate elected by the people. The Russian communal system 
has many most admirable features, and the Government, wisely pre- 
serves the simple self-governing commune, an organisation radical in 
its type, yet the strongest supporter of autocracy. An agitator would 
have short shrift among these loya)] peasants, who possess, almost to 
a man, that feeling of strong personal attachment to the monarchy 
and to the royal family which is also present in England, and 
which her Majesty in her latest message to her people declared to be 
‘the real strength of the Empire.’ Last year, during the famine, 
the Czar decided to have but two court balls in St. Petersburg, and he 
set aside for the suffering a portion of a fund accumulated for 
unborn princes of the royal family. Society, as a matter of course, 
followed the Sovereign’s example. It was soon considered improper 
to spend money in entertainments while the people were suffering, 
and what was saved was given to the poor. These facts were made 
known throughout the length and breadth of the Empire, and very 
naturally added to the affection with which the people habitually 
regard the occupant of the throne, particularly one who, like his 
present Imperial Majesty, is Russian of the Russians. Fragments of 
a handkerchief of the Empress, torn to pieces by a loyal crowd, are 
treasured as if they were mementos of a martyred Stuart or a Marie 
Antoinette. Nor are the rich in Russia forgetful of their pcorer 
neighbours. I gave a man I met on the road a lift, and he told me 
how the local magnate with whom the princes were spending the 
day had sent him to hospital in Petersburg when he was sick, had 
written to his son, an officer in the Guards, to tell him to go and see 
him, and to the doctors, had paid all his expenses, and finally sent 
him home in his own carriage. Nor are such acts of unselfish 
kindness and generosity at all uncommon around our village, a sojourn 
in which teaches a traveller that, if the rouble does not exchange at 
par, there is a good deal that is sound in the heart of Russia. Taxa- 
tion is heavy, but the peasants seem to understand that a large army 
is a necessity, and I believe, as a body, they would not, if they could 
be got at, vote for any reductions which would make it unable to cope 
with the formidable armaments of their neighbours. It is most 
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unfortunate for Russia that the voice of the small but loudly articu- 
late band of discontented agitators should alone be heard. without 
its vast plains and beyond its illimitable frontiers. It is a pity, 
too, that natural sympathy with a few, who have been dealt with 
summarily under administrative process, should induce palliation or 
extenuation of atrocious crimes, which have done more to impede 
progress in Russia than all the acts of a hundred autocrats. The 
people are indeed right, and display a greater knowledge of the 
history of their country, in holding that the autocrats have, with few 
exceptions, been their friends. 

‘Great God! did I leave my box open ?’ says an excited female in 
the crowd. A quiet smile goes round. ‘Ah, here’s a big gun!’ cries 
another. ‘ Yes, we are coming to take your village,’ said a fair young 
officer, who rode beside it. Some business is now provided for the 
starost. While a carter looked at the soldiers, his horse got loose 
and ate his neighbour’s barley. The village magistrate orders the 
arrest of the offending animal and says he will estimate the damage 
by-and-by after inspection of the field, and will release the horse 
when the amount is paid. We feel a little disappointed as several 
musicians go by, their music sticking in the tubes of their trumpets, 
but the loud discharge of a cannon just beyond the potato field 
silences all comment, and everyone rushes to see the guns fired upon 
the enemy, who appear for a few minutes across a broad fallow, but 
presently are lost behind the oats, uninjured, but, as the umpire will 
probably decide, a good deal disorganised by this broadside fire. A 
little man beside me cries, ‘ Glorious !’ ‘ Brave boys!’ and the horses 
attached to the limber rear, start and curvet as the smoke dissolves in 
the powerful morning sun. Hardly have the guns been hurried off 
the field, when the Grand Duke Vladimir, the Grand Duchess, and 
the staff ride by receiving the respectful salutations of the people. 
Next comes a troika, three horses abreast with profusely plated 
harness, the coachman wearing peacock’s feathers in his round hat. 
In spite of this he is not proud, and says to a small boy as he passes, 
‘How do you do? How’s your father?’ ‘ Pretty well, thank you, 
Alexander Konstantinovitch,’ says the little boy. And was our village 
taken ? I cannot tell; but if it was, the conquered were spared. 

Next. day there was the more to do after the holiday, and it 
is wonderful how the Russian peasant gets through his field work 
during fasts, rigidly observed, for about 150 days in the year. The 
following menu will show that even those who can afford a first-class 
dinner do not have a very nourishing meal at such times. This is 
a good dinner! 

Pickles 
Soup made of water, flour, radishes, ice and salt 
Potatoes Mustard Olive oil 
Sweet cakes 


Cranberries Strawberries Raspberries 
Tea. 
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I was invited quite lately to sup with the lady who supplied me with 
milk, and so saw what peasants in fair circumstances eat on their 
fast days. My hostess’s husband had been a willing worker in his 
day, and once attempting too much he lifted so heavy a beam that 
his entrails were torn asunder, and he died. The widow faced the 
situation and successfully brought up two sons, who with herself 
formed the company at supper. The eldest ‘went for a soldier,’ and 
is considered in the village to be a somewhat doubtful character, 
He is unmarried, but was once engaged to a chambermaid in Peters- 
burg. The village looks askance on such alliances. Footmen and 
maidservants are not in their eyes assertors of the dignity of labour. 
Did not Ivan Ivanovitch marry a Petersburg maid, and is not his house 
one of the most uncomfortable in the village? Was she not so sleepy 
one morning at the threshing floor that she went on listlessly walking 
round with her flail, when all the others had gone home to breakfast, 
and was actually locked in the barn? However, the catastrophe was 
averted, and the erratic soldier remains a bachelor, much to the in- 
convenience of his steady younger brother, who wishes to enter into 
the holy estate, but is restrained by considerations of delicacy, and 
by a proper regard to the precedence due to seniors, from making 
the first plunge. The brothers took off their coats and sat down in 
their red shirts, while their mother placed on the table three wooden 
spoons and two steaming bowls of mushrooms cooked in olive oil; 
butter and all products of the cow being forbidden. The industrious 
brother reached out his arm, and from beneath the sacred ikon in the 
corner produced what looked like a brown oblong Rugby football. 
It was bread, and he made the sign of the cross on the crust, as well 
as on his own breast of course, and proceeded to cut off enormous 
slices, together with which the mushrooms were taken. A bowl of 
black currants completed the feast, and the hostess explained that 
the dinner would have been better if she had not been occupied all 
the afternoon in steaming and scrubbing four ladies from Petersburg, 
for it was Saturday evening, and Russians bathe once a week. To- 
morrow, Sunday, there would be a dinner of four dishes. ‘Come 
to us whenever you can,’ said she. Meanwhile a glass of cold 
milk satisfied the requirements of the situation alike from the host’s 
and guest’s point of view. The conversation naturally turned on 
village affairs. I expressed surprise that fast fare was sufficient 
for men in hard work. ‘Well, we don’t do badly on it,’ said the 
industrious brother, rolling up the sleeve of his red shirt and display- 
ing a very good arm; ‘as far as keeping up your strength goes, 
nothing more is needed than bread and water.’ ‘Fare good enough 
to work on! I should think so,’ said the lady of the house. ‘Why, 
look at Thoma Ivanoff over the way. He’s seventy-five and does 
his fair share. And doesn’t he beat his son (aged forty !) when he 
comes home drunk, as too often happens! Two months ago he fell 
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out of the loft in his barn on to a plough and a droshki below. He 
was hurt. Indeed, for two days he ate less than his daily pound of 
bread, but he mended all right, and never even calledin a doctor.’ If 
there were any intention in all this of pointing a moral, or of talking 
at the soldier, the gun missed fire, for the net result was that the 
prodigal son held his tongue and used his teeth, and so got most of 
the mushrooms. 

Apropos of drunkenness, of course there is too much of it, and it 
is painful to see children laughing as anxious women lead home 
staggering husbands who have left their day’s earnings in the 
tavern. But though, individually, the people of our village may be 
said to look with leniency on a little over-indulgence in one of God’s 
gifts, yet, as a corporate community, they are dead against drink. 
Witness the proceedings of the commune. It strongly supports the 
starost, who is well known to be almost a fanatic temperance man, 
and the other day, when one of the villagers died intestate and 
without immediate heirs, it passed over several persons possessing 
pretty plausible claims, because they were not sober members of 
society. The powers of the commune in this behalf are exercised 
with a strict regard to the public as opposed to the individual 
welfare. Last February a land-owning widow wanted to sell to an 
outsider, but by no possible means could she get the elders to 
consent. It is not very often, of course, that they have a case of 
succession to decide. Most holders of communal land have children, 
many dispose of their shares by gifts inter vivos, but any question 
that does come before the commune will certainly be decided upon 
public grounds. The peasants, too, get much more out of the land 
than the lords do. Round about us the owners of estates really 
live on their woods, which they are cutting down as fast as they can. 
Besides this source of income they have, however, another, in the 
pretty little villas they build and let in the summer to families from 
Petersburg. The peasants, by the way, do the same. Every other 
house in the village is just now occupied by strangers, mostly small 
tradesmen, or clerks, or poor families with children to educate, 
who must soon return to the Gymnase—not the gymnasium of our 
early English schooldays, but a school in most cases under Government 
direction, in which they have to struggle with a really desperate 
curriculum. The ‘ dachniki,’ as they are called, to distinguish them 
from their peasant landlords the ‘ krestyane,’ are on excellent terms 
with the permanent inhabitants, than whom, indeed, they are for the 
most part only a little more prosperous, and they occupy these 
summer quarters for three or four months every year. There is, 
perhaps, a sowpgon of condescension in their really kindly relations 
with their humbler friends, but they, too, are dwellers in our village, 
and I will try to describe them. There is Vasili Alexandrovitch. 
He isa man of good education, and, knowing everything, is 
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naturally a little dogmatic—the Sir Oracle of the ‘ gulvar.’ What he 
knows not is not knowledge. He is very friendly with, and really 
kind to, the peasants, and he will tell you, in case you should mis- 
understand the situation, that he is a proud man, a Dvoryanin—a 
gentleman, as we should say in England; a nobleman, as they say 
here, where most noblemen are called princes—and possessed of a 
pedigree signed by the Emperor Paul. He can afford to stoop, and 
will, to his orthodox brother the Russky peasant, but words cannot 
express, not even the riches of the Russian language can describe, 
his attitude towards tradesmen. His pronunciation of the word 
‘kuptsi’ might be taken as an object lesson in the grammar of con- 
tempt ; and as to a Jew, he is satisfied that the children of Israel 
—God’s chosen people—are indeed beyond the pale. He can hardly 
travel by the same train as a Jew, and his feelings towards the 
Germans can only be conveyed by a further draft upon the inex- 
haustible wealth of his native tongue. But as he stoops to the 
peasant, he can rise to the throne. No one knows better than he 
that the present Czar is the living embodiment of the real Russian 
national feeling. He knows what the Emperor’s views are on all 
subjects. And he can tell a British subject that of all the sovereigns 
of Europe Queen Victoria is, as all such sovereigns acknowledge, 
it seems, the most profoundly versed in questions of etiquette, to 
which he himself attaches a great—but who shall say an undue ?— 
importance. In the morning, after a jaunty walk around the village, 
the good man reads Homer and Byron—much preferring the latter 
—in Russian translations, lying on a sofa in the drawing-room bed- 
room; but a little later he will peel potatoes in the dining-room 
bedroom, or shell peas, generally into the oldest hat in the house. 


Omne tulit punctum, qui miscuit utile dulci. 


He does not read Horace, but ‘les beaux esprits se rencontrent,’ 
and he has said just the same thing to me himself. 

His patriotism is of the order of the burning fiery furnace, and 
he is tremendously and aggressively orthodox. There is something 
of dignity about him when he reads prayers before the sacred picture, 
blinking at the burning lamp, while his children stand around him, 
and his wife in an access of religious fervour kneels and bows 
repeatedly till her forehead touches the unswept floor. He is hospit- 
able and knows it. ‘Take a cigarette,’ he says ; ‘no refusal. Glory be 
to God, we are neither Jews nor Germans.’ The politics of Europe 
to him are child’s play, and he knows to a hair not only exactly what 
is going to happen, but exactly what effect it will have upon the 
funds. And yet he is content to continue to be positively poor. 

The life of his children is one continual round of grinding hard 
work, Has he a daughter, she will just have beaten the record by 
completing the highest course in a year under time, winning a silver 
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medal and ruining her health. Has he a grown-up son, that son 
has just done with the Gymnase, and is about to face examiners 
who will grind his brains to powder before he is admitted into some 
special institute, whence he will emerge to place his foot on the first 
rung of that ladder which leads at the end of his life to the rank of 
general and an income of 20,000 roubles (2,000/.) a year and a pension 
of 1,200 to 1,800 of the same unstable symbols. True his service at 
the institute will count for his pension. True he will be absolved 
from all payments for tuition asa good and faithful pupil, and so 
will save his father 100 roubles a year; but how he will work! Think 
of it, happy English schoolboy with well-bathed body in nice clean 
flannels. At least ten hours a day hard work, no exercise, no games, 
a tight uniform, and a tin sword to wear in and out of season. Has 
Gospodeen Propositus a younger son, the youth will be going through 
that particular stage of the Inferno which his elder brother has just 
left behind him. You will find him sitting on a haycock reading 
Cornelius Nepos. Even the youngest one will hardly like to be called 
a boy, though he is always kissing his mother, over and above the 
three kisses of obligation on hand, head, and cheek, which parent 
must receive from child at the termination of every meal. The 
younger boy’s schooling costs only 75 roubles a year, and he will soon 
work all night as well as all day, and be exempted from payment as 
a youth of promise. He too wears a uniform, without a tin sword, 
and if he passes first in every class his future offspring will pay half 
fees when their time comes. His mother, who will probably know 
German and French almost as well as Russian, will think little of 
learning just enough Greek and Latin -to start the boys in their 
classics and help them with their lessons. Their industry is 
admirable, but living in a hayfield they will keep every window 
as carefully shut as they would in Petersburg in a frost of 35° 
Réaumur. At night each one will sleep wherever he falls prostrate 
over his candle, slain by Cornelius Nepos, the unknown 2, or a conic 
section. The student’s uniform coat will do for a pillow, the sofa or 
two chairs for a bed, and there he will lie till the hiss of the self- 
boiling samovar warns him that it is time to moisten the tips of his 
fingers under a tiny trickle of water over a sink in the kitchen by 
way of ablutions, to take weak tea and to resume the dreary grind 
that welcome sleep had hardly interrupted. What wonder such heads 
sometimes lose their equilibrium, if the springs of life are poisoned 
in hot, unhealthy, airless homes, and brains addled in the forcing 
house, so that the ungrateful recipient of a gratuitous education turns 
and bites the hand that fed him. Some of these students do not 
like peeling potatoes, but prefer 


to put the world to school 
And govern continents by rule. 
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They are always quite sure about everything, and have the pro- 
foundest contempt for those to whom infirmity or experience has 
denied the gift of omniscience. The youth’s own studies leave him 
little leisure, but what he has he devotes to teaching others. He 
seizes a text-book as an English boy seizes a cricket bat or a racquet, 
and revels in the fairy pages of a dictionary. He does not join in ‘ touch 
last’ and other games in the boulevard. If you run down the street 
of our village a friendly moujick will very probably offer to race you 
to the bottom of the street, but the student with a translation of 
Herbert Spencer in his pocket is not likely to accept the challenge, 
nor does he find any pleasure in talking to the old soldier who has 
retired after twenty-two years’ service on a pension of thirty-six 
roubles a year. He cares for nothing in heaven above or the earth 
beneath, but only for text books and examinations. Even among the 
students, however, there are exceptions. - For example, there is Gregor 
Palovitch. He knows, and of course we all know, that a horn is blown 
about five o’clock every morning, as a signal that cattle sheds are to 
be opened and the occupants let out into the fields. He procured a 
horn and blew it at midnight, whereupon the sleepy peasants got 
up and half dressed before they discovered the fraud. They all have 
clocks now, though not long ago they guessed the time by 
comparing the position of the sun with a mark upon the window. 
Public opinion condemned this practical joke, as it is sufficient 
to have to get up at 3 aM., to thresh and winnow by way of 
introduction to a long day spent in ploughing the land, in which 
the rye is soon to be sown, there to spend the long winter beneath 
the snows till the thaw of the next spring discovers its tender stalks. 
The villagers are also incensed with some person unknown who 
wounded with his or her sickle a well-known and popular dog, who 
could have committed no greater crime than pawing the offender. 
The interesting patient lies at the door of one of the cottages with 
his head bandaged, and receives universal sympathy. The peasants love 
animals, The village patron saints, I had almost written local deities, 
are Florus and Laure, who watch over the interests of horseflesh. 
Next week there will be a great procession in their honour, with 
priest and cross and much feasting and dancing. Apropos of their 
religious beliefs, we have amongst us a great many staravers, or old 
believers, who will have nothing to do with a priest, At their 
marriages, generally performed in the woods, bridegroom merely 
promises bride to take her for better or worse, and though the 
ceremony has no legal sanction, he generally fulfils the engagement. 
The number of these sectaries is said to be decreasing, greatly to the 
satisfaction of the orthodox, who believe that no good thing, moral, 
social, political or religious, can proceed from any other source than 
the Greek or, as they call it, the rightly worshipping Church. 

Ivan Maleeneen, or, as we should say, Jack Raspberry, can tell 
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whoever cares to listen all about the evil effects of dissent, though I 
must say I heard a different tale upon the Volga, where dissenters 
most do congregrate. In that part of the country a village that 
looks so prosperous as to attract attention will invariably prove on 
inquiry to be other than orthodox. By the way, Jack Raspberry 
himself deserves a word. He came out of the Foundling Hospital at 
Moscow, and when called upon to choose a name, could think of 
none better than that of his favourite fruit. Among the stories 
he knows, and is always ready to tell, is one of the foundling who 
boldly proposed to call himself Bonaparte! And this in Moscow, and 
thirty years nearer the French invasion than the year of grace in 
which I write. 

Tolstoi has pointed out that it was in fact the patriotism of the 
Russian peasant, and not the schemes and strategy of Russian 
generals, which brought about the destruction of Napoleon’s hosts, 
and Turgenieff has described the loyal moujick and the treatment 
the agitator against the Government receives at his hands. But 
no one can comprehend this simple and admirable creature who has 
not seen him in his home, contented with his hard labour, kindly and 
courteous to all alike, devoted to his king and country. It may be 
that in parts of Russia he is overtaxed. In Makarief, however, he 
does not complain, and I have only attempted to describe our village. 
But let us hope that there are many thousands not less, but even more, 
fortunate, in the broad plains of Russia. 


J. D. REEs. 
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THE NEW AND THE OLD ART CRITICISM 


Tue art-critic, that figure so familiar to us all, who may be seen at 
every Exhibition of Old Masters, laying down the law as to the 
excellence of this or that picture, and renaming most of them, with 
a total disregard of the printed labels, has long been the butt of 
well-deserved ridicule. But is there not something that may be 
said in his favour? Does the printed word of a Gallery Director 
settle all questions for the art-student? Has the field really been so 
thoroughly explored that there is no room left for original work and 
discovery ? 

The truth is that there is scarcely any branch of the ‘ Humanities’ 
upon which so little thorough and scientific labour has been expended. 
It may seem at first a very arrogant and very revolutionary proceed- 
ing to question the knowledge or the good faith of those in authority 
over the great picture galleries, yet I venture to assert emphatically 
that this is the beginning of wisdom for the student of Renaissance 
art. Out of the innumerable proofs which crowd to mind I will take 
two by way of illustration—the Louvre ‘ Raphaels’ and the National 
Gallery ‘Botticellis.’ 

The catalogue of the Louvre is well known to be so old and infirm 
that it is scarcely worth serious criticism, yet, as it still goes on re- 
peating those decrepit attributions which are responsible (among other 
crimes !) for the ‘ Raphaelesque’ ideal which has had such a banefal 
influence upon the so-called ‘ classical’ school of France, it will not 
do to pass it over with the contemptuous silence it deserves. More- 
over, public galleries forming, in all civilised states, a part of the 
system of public education, their official teaching is not limited to 
the special student, who, after all, may be trusted to rectify mistakes. 
Their influence is perhaps greatest of all upon the unsuspecting public, 
in forming whose taste they play so great a part. 

To begin with, there are fourteen pictures in the Louvre unhesi- 
tatingly ascribed to Raphael. Four of them are genuine, although 
one, ‘ La Belle Jardiniére,’ is so repainted as to be, except for the 
composition, almost worthless. The other genuine pictures are the 
two small panels of ‘St. Michael’ and ‘St. George’ in the Salon 
Carré, and the portrait of Baldassare Castiglione in the Long Gallery. 
Of the remaining ten ascribed to Raphael, one is by Perugino, one 
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by Bacchiacca, one by Sebastian del Piombo, one probably by Inno- 
cenza da Imola, one, if not actually by Pierin del Vaga, at any rate 
by some pupil of Raphael who stood close to him, while no less than 
five are by Giulio Romano. It is impossible here to go into the 
detailed proofs of authorship in each separate case, although I should 
be glad to do so if I had the space. 

What is the result of this misnaming? The most obvious result, 
considering that there are more Giulio Romanos called by Raphael’s 
name than there are genuine Raphaels, and considering also that 
three of these Giulio Romanos are important works, far larger and 
more imposing than any of the genuine Raphaels in the gallery— 
the obvious result, I say, is the impression that Raphael’s general 
style was identical with Giulio Romano’s. That is to say, that 
Raphael had very little sense of colour, that he was often vulgar, 
that his surfaces were smoky, his shadows black, and his flesh 
tints either scorched or frozen, and that his sense of composition 
was frequently more theatrical than dignified. The practical result 
of such a mistaken view of Raphael may be clearly traced in the 
French works of the early part of this century hanging in a room 
close at hand, which are modelled upon this supposed Raphaelesque 
style. 

This, however, is not the worst. Turning from the Giulio Ro- 
manos, which, whatever their faults, show at least some consistency 
of character and execution, turning from them to the pretty but 
feeble Perugino (‘ Apollo and Marsyas’), the sentimental Bacchiacca 
(popularly known as a portrait of Raphael by himself), the theatrical 
Sebastian del Piombo (‘ St. John’), the academic Innocenza da Imola 
(‘ Holy Family’), and the charming but slight Pierin del Vaga (‘ St. 
Margaret’), the resulting impression of ‘ Raphael’ is inevitably that 
of an artist of very unequal talents, now too hot, and now too cold, 
at one moment Venetian in colour, and at the next as frigid as 
an Italianised Fleming, usually either feeble or exaggerated as a 
draughtsman, sometimes sentimental, and sometimes brutally indif- 
ferent to the interpretation of feeling—in short, an artist with no 
definite character, but generally speaking of second- or third-rate 
ability. 

Suppose, on the other hand, the directors of the Louvre had public 
spirit enough to keep their catalogue up to date (a thing that 
would be required in any other department of public instruction), 
what would be the result in the popular view of Raphael? From 
fourteen works, some of them very large and elaborate, it is scarcely 
possible to help coming to definite conclusions about the author. 
But it is a very different matter to have only four, two of which, 
dating almost from the artist’s boyhood, cannot be expected to give 
more than a hint of future promise, while another is so completely 
repainted as to be no criterion at all, and the fourth is a portrait, in 
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which, of course, there was less chance for display of the artist’s power 
as a creator, than in a large imaginative composition. Yet these four, 
such as they are, are enough to lead an intelligent person to suspend 
his judgment about Raphael, even if they do not positively attract him. 
But it is more than likely that they would attract, if they were 
allowed fair play. The little ‘St. Michael,’ painted before Raphael 
had come under the influence of Perugino (whom the catalogue, by 
the way, names as his only master), has a glow of colour, a grace of 
pose, a touch of magic, and a naiveté that can scarcely fail to enchant 
anyone who looks at it carefully. The boy-artist was so obviously 
occupied with overcoming the difficulties of the human figure that he 
had no energy left to grapple seriously with other problems. He 
powders the ground with strange monsters which fail to terrify, and in 
the background he puts a gleaming tower, such as almost any imagin- 
ative child would be capable of painting.. All this points to its being 
a somewhat earlier work than the little ‘ St. George’ hanging near it, 
where the landscape background has a charm of freshness not less 
than that of the lovely, fair-haired knight himself. The decision and 
vigour of his figure, and the foaming energy of his horse both indi- 
cate an artist whose great talents are already beginning to unfold. 
‘La Belle Jardiniére,’ a picture of some years later, shows, in spite of 
its repainting, that Raphael was a master of harmonious composition; 
and the one genuine portrait by him, with its subtle harmonies of 
ashen grey and brown, is in itself enough to prove that the painter in 
his maturity was, to say no more, at least as complete a master of 
tone as Mr. Whistler, and an even more sympathetic interpreter of 
character. Thus, the result of correct naming in this case would at 
least save Raphael’s reputation, and if it had been done in time— 
that is to say, a hundred years ago—it might have saved the whole 
French school from some of the vices against which they have had 
such a struggle. 

Let us turn now to an instance nearer home, the ‘ Botticellis’ in 
our own National Gallery. Probably there is no painter who of late 
years has had more nonsense talked and written about him than poor 
Botticelli, and for this the authors of our National Gallery catalogue 
are in a great measure responsible. Botticelli is a distinctly Anglo- 
Saxon fad, and the catalogue, in teaching us to look upon such 
horrors as the ‘ Venus and Cupids’ and the two circular ‘ Madonnas ’ 
as genuine Botticellis, has probably done more to corrupt taste in a 
certain set of ‘ cultured’ English and American people than volumes 
of bad art criticism could possibly have done. The catalogue also 
wantonly prevented a Botticelli-loving public from gazing with delight 
upon two of his genuine works, by hiding them under the name of 
his pupil, Filippino Lippi. Let us stop a moment to consider these 
things in detail, for in view of the writings of Mr. Ruskin and Mr. 
Pater, and of the growing generation who get what they call the 
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‘poetry of their lives’ from what they imagine to be Botticelli, it 
becomes a question of at any rate some importance. 

Perhaps it will be as well to clear the ground first of an objection 
frequently raised, namely, that the pictures are in themselves quite 
as beautiful and suggestive, no matter by what name they are called, 
and that therefore the question of attribution is a trivial or merely 
pedantic affair. The answer to this is easy. The world fortunately 
never cares for anything but original work, when it can get it, and 
to mark a thing as a school-picture, imitation, or copy, is to consign 
it to neglect; and very rightly. What we care for in an artist is 
not the mere abstract ‘beauty.’ If that were all we wanted, nature 
would satisfy our demand better than anyart. No line of Botticelli’s, 
or even of Leonardo himself, was ever equal in beauty to the curl of 
cigarette smoke, no painted brightness ever came near the real sun- 
shine. What we demand is the artist’s impression of the world, the 
enlargement of our own experience through his vision, the quicken- 
ing of our senses through his interpretation. This being the un- 
formulated but imperative need that lies at the bottom of our 
desire for art, it is obvious that copies and imitations, when we can 
get the original, are valueless, They are at the best but blurred 
shadows of impressions, and we cannot afford to waste our time upon 
them. 

This line of thought would easily develop itself into a volume 
upon esthetics, and we must hasten back to our immediate subject. 
There are five genuine Botticellis in the National Gallery, and these, 
considering how little Botticelli changed his style, should be quite 
sufficient to give us, if not an idea of his range, at least a distinct 
impression of his quality. As the naming of the pictures now runs, 
it is impossible to form an idea of what Botticelli really was. Of the 
‘Venus and Cupids,’ with their bunches of stiff paper roses, and of 
the large tondo containing a Madonna and Child, I will not speak. 
They are beneath notice, falling even below the average of the ordinary 
school work that parades itself under Botticelli’s name ; and, consider- 
ing that the direction of the gallery skies them, we are perhaps 
justified in believing that they do not mean us to take these attribu- 
tions over-seriously. But what shall we say in excuse for their 
ascribing to Botticelli the large ‘ Assumption of the Virgin,’ a picture 
which, pace the eloquence of Mr. Pater, is not even of his school, but 
belongs clearly to the following of Cesimo Roselli? Vasari’s time- 
worn error may perhaps be urged in palliation, but there is no one 
any longer, unless it be the people who made the National Gallery 
Catalogue, who puts faith in Vasari’s unsifted statements. We come 
now to the most serious charges of all, the misnaming of the circular 
‘Madonna’ on the screen, and the ascription of two Botticellis to 
Filippino. To question this ‘Madonna’ on the screen always arouses 
a howl of indignation. Placed in that prominent position (where it 
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effectually cuts off the view of the sham Leonardo), it is evidently 
meant to be taken for the Botticelli of the gallery par excellence, and 
is actually so taken. Most people, like Mr. Pater, are, by the help of 
this model, able to find in ‘almost every collection of note’ ‘ one of 
these circular pictures into which the attendant angels depress their 
heads so naively,’ and, also like Mr. Pater, they accept them all as 
genuine. Painful as it therefore is to say so, in the presence of such 
a weight of popular opinion, I must assert that this is no Botticelli, 
but that it is, as the carefully hidden signature on the back proves, 
a picture by the architect, Giuliano di Sangallo. This artist is well 
known to have been an ardent admirer of Botticelli, and the undoubted 
drawings in his Siena sketch-book in the Barberini Library, and in 
the Uffizi, prove that he added direct imitation to admiration. So 
completely did he seem to see the world through Botticelli’s eyes 
that even his sketches of Roman bas-relief are made to look, not 
Roman, but thoroughly Botticellian. Yet even in these imitations 
the architect seems to cling to the use of his compasses and rulers— 
as we can see in a moment by noticing the face of the Madonna in 
the National Gallery tondo, with its mechanical outline (the evenly 
balanced lines of the two cheeks connected by a ruler-like line between, 
which does duty for a chin), with fingers indicated by straight lines 
running into a flat hand, and with mathematical and lifeless drapery, 
and machine-made hair. Naturally, when we are taught to enjoy 
such a picture as a Botticelli, we are taught to overlook his one great 
merit as an artist, the exquisite quality of his line. With genuine 
Botticellis the critic may find all the faults he pleases: the anatomy 
is sometimes not even probable, the hair is more like sculpture than 
real hair, the types show little variation, the spirit is perhaps some- 
what unhealthy—yet, with all these defects, and more, his line is 
always beautiful and alive. I am aware that nothing is a better test 
of the cultivated eye than an appreciation of really fine line, and that 
therefore those pictures which catch what I may call the ‘ literature’ 
of Botticelli, even while they miss his line, may be said to ‘do almost 
as well for most people.’ The point is that the gallery, which ought 
to educate our eyes, by misnaming the pictures, encourages us in 
our bad national habit of jumping at the obvious literary meaning of 
a work of art instead of waiting until we have mastered the actual 
forms in which the artist has incarnated his ideas, and which alone 
can reveal them. Fora peg to hang poetry upon—particularly poetry 
of the depressed, nihilistic kind which comes over most of us at the 
age when we begin to realise that we are not the centre of the uni- 
verse, the only poetical fit except love that many people have—as a 
peg to hang these feelings, or the tender reminiscence of these feelings, 
upon, such pictures probably do even better than the real Botticellis, 
than the genuine ‘ Venus and Mars,’ for example, or the two exquisite 
‘ Adorations’ (Nos, 592 and 1033) which go under Filippino’s name. 
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But a picture gallery is not supposed to serve exactly the same 
purpose as a manual of poetical selections. We go there to learn about 
ancient art, and if we are put off with what may be excellent literature 
but is incontestably very bad painting, our taste, in art at least, has 
been corrupted. 

Two cases alone out of many possible ones have been taken, but 
enough has been said, I trust, to show not only that there is still a 
field for the serious student of Italian pictures, but that it is not 
unimportant that his work should be conscientiously and accurately 
carried out. 

But how does it happen, it will be asked, that pictures are so 
wrongly named? I am far from wishing to cast any blame upon 
the men who were originally responsible for most of the attri- 
butions which, by force of tradition, still hold their own in many 
galleries to-day. They often did the best they could with the limited 
knowledge at their disposal, for it must be remembered that until the 
days of good photographs and quick travel, it was not possible to have 
an accurate knowledge of the Old Masters. Until very recent times 
collectors have been forced to rely chiefly upon engravings or fading 
memories of the ‘ grand tour’ for their knowledge of the works of the 
early painters, and we all know how inaccurate are both memories 
and prints for purposes of fine discrimination. This accounts for 
the fact that even conscientious amateurs had not learnt until lately 
to distinguish between originals and good copies, or between related 
works of the same school. And if this was necessarily true of the 
conscientious and disinterested collector, what can we say of the 
others? During the last two hundred and fifty years private collec- 
tors have been vying with one another in the possession of ‘ great 
Masters,’ and it was clearly to the interest of both buyer and seller 
to attach famous names to their possessions. The nucleus of most 
public galleries has been one or more of these early private collections, 
and there has been an unfortunate, although perhaps natural, reluc- 
tance to change the traditional attributions. Those who were re- 
sponsible, for example, for the purchases made for Charles the First, 
the remnant of whose magnificent collection now forms the nucleus 
of perhaps the worst-named gallery in Europe—the gallery of Hamp- 
ton Court—had of course every interest in persuading him that all 
his pictures were masterpieces. Their interest, the desire of Charles 
to have a more famous collection than that of his rival Philip the 
Fourth of Spain, and the unavoidable lack of complete knowledge, 
account for most of the mistakes in that gallery, mistakes which force 
upon the most careless observer the conclusion that either the labels 
are wrong, or the critics who have praised the Old Masters are hum- 
bugs! The natural conservatism of the human mind, and the feeling 
that, after all, it does not very much matter, account for the perpetu- 
ation in new labels of these respectable and aged lies. This history, 
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with variations, may be taken as a sample of the history of the 
picture-names in many galleries. 

With such tradition and such conservatism, mixed with indiffer- 
ence, leagued against it, the new scientific school of art-criticism can 
hope to win a hearing from the public but slowly. This new method 
owes its origin in large part to the efforts of the late Senator Morelli, 
who was the first art-critic who went to work with the aid of photo- 
graphs to study Italian art in a really scientific way. Trained as a 
doctor, the scientific method was second nature to him, and did not 
desert him when he turned his attention to pictures. In recompense 
for his labour, he was offered the empty compliment of the director- 
ship of one of the most important Italian public galleries, the Uffizi 
at Florence. But tothe offer was attached the stultifying condition, 
which, for all I know, may weigh heavily upon more than one 
gallery director to-day, that he should not disturb the traditional 
attributions of the pictures, 

Having said so much to account for the mistakes in the names 
given to old pictures, it is necessary to say a few words about this 
new scientific method which attempts to set them right. In what 
sense is it new? In what sense is it scientific? What does it add to 
the enjoyment of art ? 

It is new in the sense I have already indicated, namely, that the 
accurate knowledge of the originals upon which any scientific study 
must base itself, is, in the case of old pictures, only now becoming 
possible through the improvements and spread of photography, and 
the conveniences of modern travel. By these means Morelli and his 
friends and followers have succeeded in placing the study of art nearly 
on a level with the accuracy of the natural sciences. 

Unfortunately, the conservatism or self-interest of the authorities 
is not the only obstacle with which the new science has to contend. 
Art is so much of an ‘ extra’ in the lives of most people that they can 
hardly bring themselves to think of it seriously, and the idea of using 
the two words ‘ art’ and ‘science’ in connection seems like a mere 
paradox. The old idea that Art is the product of Genius, and that 
Genius is an unaccountable element thrown haphazard into the work- 
aday world of cause and effect, still holds its ground—perhaps more 
in regard to pictures than anywhere else, for little thought has been 
directed to a subject which seemed to lie so far outside the sphere 
of ordinary life. Men like to have everything that touches their 
practical interests as free as possible from the inexplicable and the 
incalculable, but a subject so remote as art they are satisfied to 
relegate to the region of mysteries and miracles, and they are even 
ready to attack furiously anyone who tries to chase them out of this, 
their last corner of fairyland, 

The novelty, then, of the new method of art study is that it 
brings the scientific spirit and the usual scientific criteria to bear 
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upon a subject hitherto left outside the range of science. It regards 
art as being the same sort of human product as language, or as 
political institutions, and it studies the art of a nation in the same 
scientific spirit in which philology or history is now studied. The 
detailed methods of the study of any science are matters for specialists, 
and it would not be to the point here to dwell upon them at length. 
Suffice it to say that with use the method is continually gaining in 
precision, and at the same time in elasticity. The differences that 
arise between the various students of this school are only such as 
must inevitably arise upon the borderland of any newscience. Given 
an agreement in general method, these differences are bound to grow 
less and less. The scientific method as applied to art has already 
won a recognised place for itself in archeology, and it is not too much 
to say that, with the aid of the fresh photographs that are now being 
made of all the important Italian pictures, in spots however remote, 
and the new railways that make it easy to study each master in his 
native town, the criticism of Renaissance Italian art will soon hold as 
secure a place among scientific pursuits as has already been gained 
by Greek archeology. 

To those who may at first feel that to reduce the study of art to 
a science is to squeeze all the enjoyment out of it, I must reply that 
such studies, on the part of the critics at least, are in fact absolutely 
necessary as a basis for real enjoyment, and that they no more destroy 
the pleasure art gives than a knowledge of philology destroys the 
pleasure of literature. In each case they only increase the pleasure 
to the student, by deepening his interest in the subject. But art 
stands on a very different basis from language. Language is common 
property, the house we all live in; while art, particularly the art of a 
past epoch, is like a strange country, in which most people do not 
know the way. They require a guide, and if their guide proves in- 
competent or ignorant, they may be called on to waste the precious 
coin of their esthetic enjoyment—in most people, even when genuine, 
how limited a quantity !—upon so much rubbish that their sensibilities 
may become blunted to sensations of real beauty. One of the func- 
tions of the art-critic, and, above all, of the compiler of catalogues, 
is to keep people from wasting their time and strength on inferior 
material. 

The second duty of the critic is to point out what is most enjoy- 
able in an unfamiliar art, and tell the sightseer what to look for. 
His book is like a guide-book to a foreign city, saving the traveller 
the trouble and annoyance of finding his way tnaided, and the risk 
of missing, in the short visit which may be all he can afford to make, 
the things best worth seeing. He should call attention to the really 
characteristic points, so that his readers may not waste their time 
trying to find a kind of beauty which is not germane to the art, like 
the disciples of Mr. Ruskin, who travel in Italy with eyes for nothing 
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but Gothic (ignoring the fact that Gothic art was utterly foreign to 
the Italian genius); and who thus miss all the fine Renaissance archi- 
tecture, in which Italian genius naturally expressed itself. 

Another duty—and this is the most difficult of all—is the duty 
laid upon the critic of explaining, in terms his audience can under- 
stand, the meaning of the art of a given time. Adjectives of mere 
description or praise are soon exhausted. Enjoyment of beauty 
is a personal matter, and no critic, even when he has brought his 
followers to a good picture, can make sure that they will be sensitive 
to its beauty. But he can tell them—or at least set them on the 
track of finding out—what the picture means. No one, I venture to 
say, can have a real grip on any phase of ancient art until he knows 
the contemporary history, for it is only then that he can realise what 
it stands for in the history of the human spirit. Special studies, 
interesting as they are in themselves, lead up to this, the real point, 
the real interest of art—for art is a part of the autobiography of the 
human race, which no one who pretends to culture can afford to 
neglect. 

The new science of criticism, however, is the necessary basis for 
understanding these pages of human autobiography. Just as the 
historian must base any accurate and thoughtful history upon 
genuine and classified documents, so the art-critic must be able to 
distinguish the genuine pictures from the imitations, and must 
know to what school and to what master to assign them. The 
first step of criticism is obviously the one that has already been 
taken, namely to give a definite and fairly adequate content to 
most of the important names in Italian art, by restoring to each 
painter the genuine works that had been forgotten or buried under 
other names, and by relieving his reputation of the weight of in- 
ferior imitations it has had to bear. The idea we associate with 
a painter's name will naturally depend very much upon whether 
we admit only great works to be by him, or whether we can 
also believe that he painted a lot of tenth-rate pictures, such as 
commonly go under his name. Until this was settled, as it has in 
the main been settled by Morelli and his school, the connections 
between an artist and his epoch were, at the best, vague. It now 
remains for the great historical and esthetic critics to come forward 
and help us to understand those records of humanity which the 
great Italian painters have left us. If a critic attempts to interpret 
an artist to us without the foundation of such accurate and technical 
knowledge as I have described, it is scarcely possible he should hit 
the mark, or, if he hits it, it is only by accident, and occasionally. 
Mr. Ruskin, using his eloquence to inveigh against Canaletto because 
he does not know how to distinguish that exquisite artist from his 
cold and mechanical followers, Belotto and Marieschi ; and Mr. Pater, 
founding himself upon antiquated and superseded methods of art- 
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study, and writing with as great poetical fervour about a coarse daub 
by a local Bergamask painter as about the genuine Giorgione in the 
Louvre, are only two examples, out of many, of the danger of writing 
about art, no matter how fine a critical sense you may have, with- 
out adequate personal preparation or sound connoisseurship. 

It will thus be seen that the scientific art-student who dares 
to set at defiance the time-honoured traditions concerning Italian 
pictures has, if he be honest and thorough, a field of usefulness open 
to him. Mechanical inventions in the way of photography and rail- 
ways have come to his aid, so that he now can pursue his work 
scientifically. Accurate observation of characteristics, acute com- 
parison of data, and careful comparison of works of art, alone enable 
the critic to handle sanely a subject which has been, and to a great 
extent is still, the happy hunting-ground of the rhetorician and 
penny-a-liner. Let it once be manifest to the public that his work 
is no mere pedantry, but of great consequence in the formation of 
public taste, and even the painters who are usually appointed to the 
directorships of galleries may end by appreciating the difference 
between the practice of painting and connoisseurship, and may be 
brought to acknowledge that the latter only is concerned in the com- 
pilation of a catalogue. 


Mary WH8ITALL COSTELLOE. 
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SUNSHINE AND MICROBES 


NEVER until the latter half of the present century have the full 
meaning and significance of the ancient Sun-worship been properly 
understood, for it has required the magnificent generalisation of the 
conservation of energy to enable us to comprehend how almost every 
exhibition of force with which we are acquainted on the earth is 
wholly due, either directly or indirectly, to the influence of the sun 
through those rays which reach us after traversing 93,000,000 miles 
of space. Of the whole energy sent forth by the sun we know that 
only an excessively minute fraction, not more than gyq9¢ou007> 18 
intercepted by the earth at all. But in spite of the enormous dis- 
tance traversed and the small fraction of this radiant energy which 
we are only able to ‘trap,’ modern science has shown us that we owe 
almost everything that we have to its agency, and the remarkable 
manner in which it controls the phenomena of our earth is daily 
receiving fresh illustration and support. 

One of the most novel and extremely interesting revelations con- 
cerning the sun’s terrestrial influence has been recently made in 
connection with the life of micro-organisms. As everyone knows, 
microbes, whilst capable of performing the most indispensable services 
to man in such important directicns as the breaking up of refuse 
organic matter, the fertilisation of the soil, the production of alcohol, 
&c., may and do become extremely objectionable when they venture 
outside their particular spheres of utility. 

The principal difficulty which is experienced in keeping these 
micro-organisms in their proper place lies on the one hand in their 
extreme minuteness, which enables them to be easily carried about 
from one place to another as living dust, and secondly in their 
extraordinary power of rapid reproduction. Thus they are not only 
remarkably difficult to exclude from our surroundings, but when once 
introduced, even only as a few isolated individuals, they often mul- 
tiply with such extreme facility that they soon force themselves upon 
our notice in many different ways. This is easily conceived when it 
is remembered that, under favourable conditions, a new generation of 
bacteria may be inaugurated every twenty minutes or half-hour. 
Thus it can be calculated that if such multiplication went on without 
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let or hindrance, a single bacillus would in the course of twenty-four 
hours have given rise to a progeny four times as numerous as the 
whole population of London, whilst at the end of forty-eight hours 
their number would be represented by the wholly unmanageable 
figures—280,000,000,000,000 ! 

On being confronted with such an alarming possibility as this, we 
are naturally led to inquire, What are the agencies at work which 
prevent its coming to pass and being realised? Several agencies 
readily suggest themselves, such as the limited amount of food 
material available under suitable conditions for their nutriment, 
adverse circumstances of heat or cold, as well as other unfavourable 
surroundings, &c.; but it is not to these I would refer, but rather to 
one agency which has only recently begun to be understood and 
appreciated, viz. the power of sunshine to destroy these micro- 
organisms 

It is not a little gratifying to know that the first and most im- 
portant step in revealing the cleansing and disinfecting properties of 
sunshine was made in this country about sixteen years ago by two 
Englishmen of the names of Downes and Blunt. These investigators 
established the remarkable fact that if certain liquids capable of under- 
going putrefaction, or in common parlance of ‘ going bad,’ were exposed 
to the direct rays of the sun, they remained perfectly sweet, whilst 
exactly similar liquids kept in the dark became tainted and exhibited 
innumerable bacteria under the microscope. In this way the lethal 
action of the sun’s rays as regards this world of micro-organisms was 
shown for the first time, and quite a new aspect given to the healthy 
and inherent craving which we feel for light in our houses and general 
surroundings. 

Numerous most important and interesting experiments were made 
by these investigators with the object of finding out how these 
wonderful results were brought about, and upon what factors they 
were dependent. In the first place it was ascertained that the oxygen 
of the air had a marked effect in assisting the sun’s work, and that 
the bacteria suffered more from the sun’s rays if the proportion of 
oxygen was increased, and less if it was diminished, thus clearly 
pointing te processes of oxidation as being the cause of the phe- 
nomenon. Recently M. Momont, in the Institut Pasteur, has obtained 
more exact information confirming these experiments by exposing 
the bacilli of anthrax to sunshine in the presence and absence of air, 
with the result that whilst the anthrax bacilli exposed to the sun in 
the presence of air were killed in two and a half hours, similar bacilli 
placed in a vacuum were still alive after fifty hours’ exposure to sun- 
shine. 

The next problem to be attacked was to ascertain whether all the 
solar rays were equally responsible for this important result or 
whether the different -coloured rays composing the sun’s beams 
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produced different effects, as is known to be the case in those 
important vital processes which go on in green plants. 

Many investigators besides Downes and Blunt have bestowed 
attention upon this interesting question, but it was perhaps first 
most successfully attacked by Dr. Geisler, of St. Petersburg, now some 
two years ago. This investigator decomposed the white sunbeams 
by means of the prism, and then exposed typhoid bacilli to the light 
of the various parts of the spectrum. The rays at the red end he 
found had little or no effect at all on the growth of the bacilli, whilst 
the most powerfully deleterious action was obtained in the ultra-violet, 
the effect becoming less and less marked in passing from this to the 
red. On this point, in fact, all investigators are agreed—that the rays 
which exert this destructive or inhibiting effect on bacterial life are 
precisely those which also exert the most noe action on the 
ordinary photographic plate. 

Of much interest also is the comparison made by Dr. Geisler of 
the potency of the sun and the electric light respectively in destroy- 
ing bacterial life. Thus, whilst from two to three hours’ sunshine 
was sufficient to produce a most markedly unhappy result in the 
condition of the typhoid bacillus, it required an exposure of no less 
than six hours to the beams of an electric arc lamp of 1,000 candle- 
power, and at a distance of only thirty-nine inches, to produce a similar 
effect, thus clearly proving the great inferiority in this respect of 
this most dazzling of artificial lights in comparison with sunshine. 

Even if the exposure to the solar rays is not sufficient to actually 
destroy the bacteria, it may yet profoundly modify their character 
and bring about the most important changes in their subsequent 
behaviour. Thus, whilst many bacteria can produce the most 
wonderful colours—yellow, orange, scarlet, crimson, indigo-blue, 
violet, &c.—it has been found, at any rate in the case of one of these 
pigment-producing microbes, that exposure to sunshine for a short 
time is able to rob it of this beautiful property, and the organism 
which, under ordinary circumstances, was wont to elaborate a 
splendid red pigment is, by being submitted to the sun’s rays, so 
degraded as to produce afterwards only a dirty or colourless material. 

Much hygienic importance and interest attaches to some investi- 
gations in a somewhat similar direction made by Dr. Palermo, of 
Naples, and which have only been published within the last few 
weeks. The microbe selected for experiment was Koch’s cholera 
bacillus. Now, these bacilli, which are almost universally accredited 
with the honour of producing Asiatic cholera in man, are also fatal 
to guinea-pigs in about eighteen hours. Dr. Palermo placed some 
of these cholera bacilli in the sunshine for various periods of time, 
and he found that whilst, when he protected them from the sun, they 
killed guinea-pigs in eighteen hours as usual, after they had been 
‘sunned ’ for from three and a half to four and a half hours they were 
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perfectly harmless, and the animals experienced no evil results what- 
ever from being treated with them. 

The cholera bacilli which refused to kill the guinea-pigs had not 
been destroyed, nor had their total number suffered any diminution, 
by the action of the sunshine during this short time, but their in- 
ability to work mischief was directly due to the removal during this 
exposure of their virulence or disease-producing powers. More than 
this, the further important discovery was made that those guinea- 
pigs which had survived the above inoculation with these sunshine- 
exposed or insolated cholera bacilli, had acquired immunity towards 
this disease, or, in other words, were protected from contracting it 
afterwards, much in the same way as vaccination with cow-pox 
protects the individual from an attack of small-pox. Thus when 
eight days later these particular guinea-pigs were inoculated with 
virulent cholera bacilli they were quite unaffected by doses which to 
ordinary guinea-pigs proved rapidly fatal. Thus by exposure to sun- 
shine these disease microbes were not only deprived of their sting, 
so to speak, but were converted into useful servants in protecting 
their former victims from the attacks of their still viciously disposed 
brethren. 

We are as yet only on the threshold of this most interesting 
branch of bacteriological research, but the results which have been 
already obtained open up the possibility of discoveries of vital 
importance in hygienic science. 

We are logically led when reflecting upon this solar power of 
destroying bacteria to inquire as to when and where it comes into 
operation in Nature. It is obvious of course that this action can 
only go on upon the actual surface of the earth, and that a depth of 
even a very small fraction of an inch must be quite sufficient to 
place bacteria beyond the reach of this potent and lethal agency. 
On the other hand, in the case of water, with its great transparency to 
light, we might anticipate that this destructive power of the sun’s 
rays would penetrate to very considerable depths. 

Nearly two years ago I made a number of experiments on the 
action of sunshine on the spores of anthrax suspended in water, and I 
found that in this medium they were able in some cases to survive as 
much as one hundred hours and more of full sunshine, whilst in 
ordinary culture materials, like broth and jelly, they are generally 
killed by a few hours’ exposure to the sun’s rays. In order to ascer- 
tain the cause of this curious phenomenon, I am trying, by adding 
various ingredients to water, to find out what substances tend to 
accelerate the action of the sun’s rays. Already I have discovered 
that the addition of common salt greatly increases the destructive 
action of sunshine on anthrax spores suspended in water, whilst the 
addition of a similar proportion of sulphate of soda (Glauber’s salt) 
has no effect whatever. ‘These experiments are being continued, and 
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I hope to be able shortly to throw some more light on this un- 
expected and interesting phenomenon. All the experiments to 
which I have so far referred have been made in the laboratory, and 
with bacteria in what may be described as a state of captivity. Be- 
fore generalising from such investigations we always endeavour if 
possible to test our results by some crucial experiments made, so to 
speak, in the open-air laboratory of Nature herself. 

Already in the year 1886, in my reports to the Local Government 
Board on the bacterial condition of the water supplied to London, I 
showed that the number of micro-organisms in the waters of the 
Thames and Lea was often twenty times as great in the winter as 
during the summer months. Now, although I do not attribute this 
increase in the water microbes during the winter months by any 
means wholly to the great reduction in the amount of sunshine 
which in our foggy land unfortunately characterises the winter of 
the year—for there are other important factors calculated also to bring 
about these seasonal variations in the number of river bacteria—yet 
there can be no doubt that the presence or absence of sunshine plays 
some part in producing these striking results. 

In order to ascertain the effect of daylight on the bacteria in a 
running stream two young German enthusiasts lately carried out an 
interesting experiment on the river Isar above Munich. These 
investigators sat a whole night by the river bank, from six in the 
evening until six on the following morning, determining the number 
of microbes in the water at various intervals of time. The experi- 
ments were made towards the end of September, and they commenced 
their watch about sunset at a quarter-past six in the evening. At this 
time 160 bacteria were found in about twenty drops of water ; but at 
three and four o’clock in the morning, when the water had therefore 
been for several hours in darkness, there were more than twice, and 
even three times, that number of germs present, indicating that in the 
absence of their deadly foe, the sun, they had multiplied with great 
freedom—only, however, as was found when morning approached and 
day wore on, to be kept once more in subjection and reduced in 
number. 

These experiments were made with water taken from the super- 
ficial layers only, but it is obviously of particular interest to ascertain 
whether this destruction of bacteria can take place also beneath the 
surface of the water, and, if so, to what depth the sun’s rays can 
exercise this inhibitive power. 

In the Starnberger See, near Munich, at a spot where the water 
was fairly clear although slightly disturbed by steamboat traffic, it 
was found that at about a depth of ten feet below the surface this 
destructive action on bacterial life entirely ceased. More exact 
experiments published a few weeks ago by Dr. Procacci, of Naples, in 
which cylindrical glass vessels were filled with water and exposed to 
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the sun from above only, showed that the rays after passing through 
twenty inches of water had hardly any power to hurt the bacteria 
present, this slight depth having deprived them of nearly all their 
bactericidal capacity. 

An original and extremely simple method of experimenting on this 
fascinating subject was devised and published nearly two years ago 
by Professor Buchner, of Munich. It is so pretty in its conception 
that I cannot desist from giving a slight sketch of a process which I 
think may be appropriately described as photo-bacteriography, if I 
may be allowed to coin a new word for the purpose. 

It consists in evenly mixing in melted jelly the particular germs 
upon which it is desired to try the action of sunshine. The jelly is 
then poured into small glass dishes, in which it rapidly congeals, and 
the latter are then covered over with black paper ; on one side, how- 
ever, some letters are cut out leaving open spaces in the shape of the 
particular letters removed. When the dishes are exposed to the 
sunshine, it is of course obvious that the light can only gain access 
to the jelly and its bacterial contents through the apertures made by 
the cut-away letters, whilst the remainder of the jelly is protected 
and therefore in darkness. After such dishes have been exposed, say, 
for two, three, four hours, or any time it is thought necessary, they 
are transferred to a dark cupboard and kept at such a temperature as 
will best permit of the growth and multiplication of the bacteria 
present in the jelly. If the exposure to the light, however, has 
proved injurious, then those bacteria which were in the illuminated 
portions of the jelly will either have been destroyed, and therefore 
prevented from giving rise to any growths at all, or their vitality will 
have been so much impaired that the growth in these parts will be 
much feebler than in those portions where the jelly remained in 
darkness, In this manner the letters cut out of the black paper 
covers will be found visibly to the naked eye delineated or marked 
out on the jelly by the absence of growth of any bacteria in these 
particular portions of the dish. Of course any combination of 
letters may be employed, and Buchner has in this way succeeded in 
causing the names ‘ Cholera,’ ‘ Typhoid,’ &c. to be inscribed on jelly 
surfaces by the contained cholera and typhoid germs exposed to 
sunshine in the manner just indicated. 

Ido not think, therefore, that I am guilty of any unjustifiable 
use of language or stretch of the imagination in designating this 
process as photo-bacteriography. 

Of course numerous applications may be made of this elegant 
method, which has recently been much used by Marshall Ward for 
the investigation of some of the varied problems connected with the 
action of light on micro-organisms. 

Thus modern scientific investigation is daily enlarging the hori- 
zon of our knowledge concerning the stupendous influence which the 
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sun exerts over almost every detail in terrestrial affairs. The study 
of these minute living organisms, which have attracted so much atten- 
tion during the past twenty years, hasalso served in this most surprising 
and unexpected manner to increase our admiration of the marvellous 
dominion which is thus wielded by the sun; and even if we are not 
quite prepared to revert to the ancient religion of Khuenaten and ot 
the Disk Worshippers of Egypt, we shall at any rate deeply respect 
the material intelligence and beauty of their doctrines, whilst we 
shall all endorse the poetic imagery of Plato, when he says that 
‘Truth is the Body of God, and Light is His Shadow.’ 


Percy FRANKLAND. 





RECENT ARCHAOLOGY 


ARCHAZOLOGY is making strides as rapid as those of physical science. 
Every year brings us not only new discoveries, but new explanations 
of facts hitherto misunderstood, so that our whole appreciation of 
ancient life and manners is gradually changing. At least it is changing 
for those who take the pains to ascertain and weigh the new evi- 
dence. There are still many old-fashioned scholars, even among 
the rising generation, who are content to perfect the grammatical 
training they have got at the public schools, and spend their time 
imitating the prose, or even the poetry, of the Greeks and Romans, 
and to go on re-editing and re-translating with increased precision texts 
long familiar to the world. This kind of work is much more congenial 
to the fastidious, and sometimes indolentg spirit of the classical 
scholar than to plunge into the ocean of archeological research, read 
researches in several languages, and gather from various and doubtful 
sources the scattered items of a new theory. It is, indeed, much to 
be regretted that discoverers cannot agree upon one or two organs 
wherein to chronicle their news. Even the careful and learned 
surveys, such as M. 8S. Reinach’s ‘ Chroniques’ in the Revue Archéo- 
logique, are incomplete, and from holes and corners in Greek news- 
papers, Italian reviews, French and German periodicals, as well as 
various English publications, we must gather our knowledge of the 
advances made by excavations or lucky chances, or new searches in 
forgotten libraries. It has verily become easier and more practical 
to seek this information by travelling. If you go to Cairo, and 
associate with the learned there—’tis a very small society —they will 
show you, or tell you of, all the novelties. The jewels found in the 
first week of March in the pyramid of Dashur were exhibited a few 
days after their discovery in the Gizeh Museum. They will not be 
adequately described and pictured in any periodical for months. 
The wonderful discoveries of Dr. Dérpfeld concerning the topography 
of Athens will not be stated in his journal till next autumn. Any 
visitor who can fairly claim his attention may now learn from that 
most courteous and persuasive man the main outlines of his revolu- 
tionary conclusions. As the difficulty of wandering through all the 
learned periodicals increases, so the facility of travelling to the sites of 
ancient history and consulting the local authorities also increases. 
VoL. XXXV—No, 207 3K 
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We are approaching a time when the effective prosecution of classical 
archeology will become impossible at home, and when all our scholars 
who desire to know the material side of ancient life must regard a 
journey to the Mediterranean as an item in the cost of their 
education. 

This has been for years back so thoroughly recognised by the 
French and the Germans, that they have established at Rome and at 
Athens schools, not only to train special students, but to act as 
classical observatories, which all scholars from home may visit, and 
study the newest points of light, and the working of the newest 
instruments. It is a great scandal that the English nation has not, 
either from the public purse or by applying the wealth of English 
colleges, established a school of the same importance with an adequate 
and permanent endowment. The generosity of private individuals, 
which generally outruns the action of States, cannot be expected to 
rival them when once rulers are intelligent enough to attend 
to intellectual as well as material progress. So our school at Athens 
—we have none at Rome—is at a hopeless disadvantage, for which 
the obvious remedy seems more hopeless still. Another escape from 
our distressing inferiority will be suggested presently. As it was my 
fortune to visit again recently the great centre of archeological 
research, a brief review of the newest results may set some of my 
readers to aid in this growing and promising study with their interest, 
their time, their money. 

First of all we naturally turn to Egypt, or rather to the southern 
province of Egypt, Nubia, which is at this moment threatened with 
a catastrophe worse than an earthquake. If the scheme of the 
engineers to bar the Nile at the first cataract, and make an immense 
reservoir for irrigation in Nubia, were carried out, not only would 
Phile, one of the loveliest and most historic spots in the world, be 
submerged, but many of the more southern temples up to Kalapsche 
would share the same fate, and aconsiderable population bedriven from 
their homes along the river. As a country of historic interest Lower 
Nubia would cease to exist. This question therefore affects arche- 
ology and future discoveries in the little-known history of Nubia so 
closely that a few words on the possible loss to our science may well 
find their place in an article upon our recent gains. To reason with 
the engineer on the ground of sentiment is futile, for has he not 
suggested, as a complete answer to our objections, that you can 
rebuild the temples of Phila somewhere else? Why not bring the 
Parthenon to Chicago, or the temples of Karnak to the banks of the 
Thames? With such people we must needs fall back upon arguments 
from pounds, shillings, and pence. To take down such buildings, 
and to attempt to rebuild them with the old materials, would not 
only necessarily result in failure, but in very expensive failure. The 
engineers talk of 100,000/. being required for this process: we are 
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assured that 250,000/. would not suffice. A great portion of the old 
materials would go to pieces in the process; many inscriptions and 
sculptures would be irretrievably injured; and in the end we should 
have a new-fangled pseudo-antique restoration upon a false site, 
which nobody would visit. The pecuniary loss would therefore not 
be merely a lump sum, but the loss of many thousands now spent 
yearly by travellers upon the upper country. Let the capital which 
represents this interest be added to the cost—Mr. Cook could easily 
estimate it—let us also take in the problem of providing for all the 
inhabitants along the banks of the Nile in Lower Nubia, whose little 
farms and villages would be submerged, and we shall come te the 
reasonable conclusion that any of the alternative schemes—and there 
are several—would cost less, and do far less injury. That of Mr. 
Cope Whitehouse is probably the most rational, the most harmless, 
and the most attractive, were it not originated by a man outside the 
official hierarchy, and not disposed to court its favour. 

In any case, we have invaded Egypt under the pretence of civi- 
lising the country, not as the modern representatives of the Huns 
and Goths who brought the dark ages upon Roman Europe. Any 
official, therefore, be it Lord Cromer himself, who professes a contempt 
for the historical monuments of Egypt, and the traditions which 
make it not only interesting to all the world, but dignified to its 
countrymen, when they attain to education—any such official 
should at once be removed from his situation to make place for a 
civilised man. I will go further and say that if the English nation, 
which holds Egypt professedly for the purpose of civilising the 
country, neglects or injures the greatest treasure which that country 
possesses, the sooner the English nation is ejected, and some more 
cultivated power takes its place, the better. 

But now let us come back to Nubia as it still exists. Mr. Sayce 
and Mr. Somers Clarke made with me a superficial examination (in 
the literal sense) as far as the second cataract during this winter. 
The more remote country, up to Berber, is in the hands of dervishes 
and quite inaccessible, though in older days travellers could pass 
through it in perfect safety. We only know it now from the reports 
of our soldiers, who tell us where they passed great ruins which 
they had neither the time nor the knowledge to explore. For the 
Government of the day, with a Prime Minister who has pretensions 
to learning, absolutely refused Lord Wolseley’s pressing applications 
to have a committee of experts sent with him to that great bend of 
the Nile which has been avoided even by the older travellers who 
went to Khartoum and were looking out for antiquities. 

But on the surface of Lower Nubia the results we attained were 
chiefly negative. There was no evidence that any of the great 
Ptolemies penetrated beyond the first cataract, and other evidence 
since found showed that the Red Sea route was their only high-road 
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to the land of elephants and ostriches. Nor is there any evidence 
of the Roman occupation by Petronius of the upper country at Primis 
(Kasr Ibrim), though Roman soldiers, living for years in a place 
where writing on stones was common, should surely have left us some 
graffiti. But the whole Ptolemaic and Roman occupations of Nubia 
seem to have been confined to the first eighty miles above Phil (the 
Dodekaschenus as it was called), and to have ended with the temple 
of the Sacred Sycamore, which we found in a woful state, ready to 
tumble over at any moment, and having already lost portions of the 
walls which earlier travellers in this century had found complete. 
Such was the case with many of the Nubian temples, where a small 
outlay would preserve fine and interesting ruins. Thus, at Kalapsche, 
we copied several inscriptions neglected by earlier travellers and not 
to be found in the Nubian section of the Corpus Inscript. Gracarum, 
In a few years the walls may fall, and these texts will be destroyed. 
This was actually the case at other temples, where the texts copied 
by Gau fifty years ago have disappeared under a mass of shapeless 
ruins, 

It is strange to note that while great monuments of stone, 
intended to last for ever, fall into decay and ruin, trivial customs, 
sustained by no higher authority than habit and common consent, 
maintain their place. The Nubian women dress their hair exactly 
according to the pattern of the elaborate wigs we see on old Egyptian 
grandees. The baskets of halfa grass, which every Nubian woman 
keeps plaiting, are exactly like in form, colour, and patterns to those 
which have been recovered from tombs of the ancient empire 6,000 
years old. 

There is another branch of archeology in which we found Nubia 
very rich and very much neglected. The whole country is studded 
with remains of Coptic churches, Coptic towns, and there are inscrip- 
tions upon the walls of these ruins wherever the surface has not been 
destroyed. The whole country, which now does not contain a single 
native Christian, must once have been converted by the Egyptian 
Church. Old Egyptian rock-temples and shrines were adapted to 
Christian uses; many mud-brick churches were erected, of various 
sizes and dignities, on the well-known plan of the churches in Egypt, 
though not without interesting modifications. There must have come 
a time when this Christian population was afraid to live in scattered 
villages along the banks of the Nile, and gathered into the deserted 
forts of the old Egyptians or Romans, which they filled with small 

-and crowded habitations. The complete destruction of this consider- 
able section of Christianity by Mahomedanism is a passage upon 
which historians, so far as I know, have thrown no light. In Egypt, 
under the direct pressure of a proximate Mahomedan government, 
many Christians still remain. In Nubia, far from the Chalif andthe 
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Sheik el Islam, with hardly a mosque visible, the change has been 
complete. 

We did all we could to obtain records of Christian Nubia. We 
copied inscriptions, Mr. Somers Clarke drew plans of the churches 
and the forts, and the materials we collected ought at all events 
to be sufficient to stimulate some scholar, who has made an honest 
study of the Coptic language, to undertake a special pilgrimage, and 
to recover for us, if possible, the history of Christian Nubia. 

The collecting of all the texts may have another important result. 
It is agreed that the nearest descendant of the old Egyptian language, 
which is still so imperfectly understood, is the southern Coptic, which 
is not drenched by Greek words and idioms. In Nubia will be found 
the purest specimens, and these, together with the mass of Coptic 
ostraka found during the past winter by M. Naville at Gourneh, 
ought to give students of hieroglyphics considerable help towards 
solving the remaining riddles in old Egyptian speech. But they 
must condescend to learn Coptic honestly, not after the fashion of 
the ‘spiritual wickedness in high places,’ which my colleague, Pro- 
fessor Atkinson, has so unsparingly exposed in his recent papers 
published by the Royal Irish Academy. 

I have called this at the outset a superficial investigation, for we 
had neither the means nor the leisure to prosecute excavations. But 
we saw and found enough to show that intelligent search under the 
surface would amply repay the labour. One young officer, quartered 
for a while at Wadi Halfa, Captain Lyons, R.E., has turned his atten- 
tion to Egyptology. With very limited resources in labour, and still 
less in time, he has found temples, shrines, forts throughout the 
country, which are but an earnest of what such a man would find 
were an intelligent government to give him opportunities. We our- 
selves found mastabas near Anibe, in which we uncovered without 
trouble wall-paintings of the middle empire. The evidence recovered 
by Captain Lyons shows that at two epochs only, those of the twelfth 
an? of the nineteenth dynasties, was the conquest of Nubia earnestly 
udertaxen, and this is curiously corroborated by the inscriptions found 
at the first cataract, and deciphered by Mr. Wilbour, stating that 
Usertesen the First had cleared a way up the rapids:in order to pro- 
ceed to the conquest of the ‘vile negro,’ supplemented by a text of 
Ramses the Second, which speaks of the clearing and opening 
again of this waterway, which had in the interval been disused. 

Egypt is a land where the traveller is constantly tempted to 
assign to a hoar antiquity the origin of the customs which he sees 
still in vogue. When the wild Nubian boatmen have conquered the 
rushing waters, and bring their boat safely into quiet streams above 
or below the rapids, they break out into the refrain, Babi salaam! 
Babi salaam ! (Cataract, hail!) One cannot help imagining the sailors 
of Usertesen or Ramses apologising for their victory over the difficul- 
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ties and dangers of the passage by this salute to the personified gate 
from Egypt to Nubia. So have I seen the owner of a farm at Thebes 
encouraging his reapers towards evening, not by serving out beer, but 
by singing to them and playing his accompaniment on a rude mandolin. 
The statue of Memnon was looking down upon him, as I suppose it 
had looked down on similar songs for 4,000 years. 

This digression brings us down from Nubia to Egypt, where there 
is far more care for the monuments of the past, and far more activity 
in exploring them. 

In descending the river we come first to the work of the Egypt 
Exploration Society, which was going on actively under the direction 
of M. Naville and Mr. Hogarth all the winter. They were not 
searching for objects of value, or rifling tombs in search of archxo- 
logical plunder, but laying bare the splendid temple of Hatasu, built 
in terraces right into the great limestone cliff which closes the plain 
of Thebes. to the west. High above the Nile, almost surrounded with 
amber walls of wrinkled rock, which reaches in many pinnacles far into 
the deep-blue sky, 200 men and boys were labouring in dust and heat, 
removing the great mass of rubbish which has accumulated about the 
lower terrace of the temple, either from the detritus of the cliff and the 
sand of the Libyan desert, or from the ruins of a Coptic monastery in- 
flicted upon the splendid work of Hatasu. For this ambitious queen— 
every new Egyptologist calls her by some new name—working upon far 
better stone than the usual sandstone of Egyptian temples, and at a 
better epoch than any since the old empire, had already shown us 
in the reliefs upon the upper terrace how much we might expect from 
the present exploration, The reliefs commemorated her friendly 
mission of a fleet to the land of Punt (probably the Somali coast), 
and the curiosities—beasts, birds, trees in pots, gold, ivory—brought 
back by her sailors.'. So clear and telling is the representation that 
it instructs us better than a dozen wordy texts. Now, M. Naville has 
found hundreds of fragments of a like relief along a second terrace, 
below the first. The pieces were being carefully drawn and numbered, 
and if the work is prosecuted but one year more, it will be possible to 
set them up again more or less completely, and obtain another graphic 
account of the acts of the masculine queen, which will give us a new 
passage in her history. It would require too much space to describe 
the lesser shrines, the altar, the works of later kings, which have also 
been unearthed. Nor has the Coptic monastery been cleared away 
without yielding a vast number of ostraka, if sherds of white limestone 
may be so designated, on which the monks of Gourneh wrote their 
daily affairs, thus giving us many more specimens of that southern 
Coptic dialect (Sahidic) which is so much in request among the true 
students of the Egyptian tongue. Such excavations as these are not, 
indeed, likely to produce surprises; M. Naville is not likely to astonish 

! They are best reproduced in Diimichen’s Fleet of an Egyptian Queen. 
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the world by telegrams that he has found a hoard of jewellery, or 
dragged some king of ancient fame from his ineffectual hiding-place. 
The work of the Exploration Fund seems to me far higher and more 
honourable. It is not the seeking after curiosities for the cabinet, but 
after evidence for the history of bygone times. In one of the chambers 
of this temple there remains shameful proof of what sacrilege archz- 
ologists may perpetrate. A great number of tombs were here rifled by 
Mariette, who was searching for ornaments upon the dead. The 
remains which baulked his greed are cast pell-mell into a semi-subter- 
ranean chamber, skulls, clothes, bones, coffins piled in a foetid mass, 
where the old Egyptians had piously swathed limbs in fine linen, and 
lavished spices toavert decay. If such barbarous conduct is unfortu- 
nately beyond the reach of the law, is it to be tolerated among 
civilised people? Is our respect for the dead, and our protection of 
their remains, only to apply to the dead whom we remember, and is 
the solemn prayer of earlier men, that their bones may lie in peace, 
to be set at naught? Mariette himself is buried in a stone sarco- 
phagus at the entrance of the museum on which he spent his life. 
In how many years will it become a praiseworthy act of archeological 
enthusiasm to drag him from his tomb and exhibit him under a glass 
case in the Louvre as a famous man once honoured with a costly 
burial? In how many more will it be decent to treat him as he has 
treated so many others—to drag him from his resting-place in search 
of his rings and other ornaments, and cast aside the rest, leaving his 
bones to bleach upon the sand, and the rags of his winding-sheet to 
blow about the desert? Yet all this is done every day with the 
Egyptian dead. How can the fellah be blamed for rifling tombs in 
search of sebach, if not in search of valuable antiquities, when he sees 
his masters doing the same thing to enrich a museum ? 

These are the reflections which are naturally suggested when the 
news is trumpeted abroad that the pyramid of Dashur, almost cut in 
twain, and hideously defaced by Mariette, has been penetrated with 
more effect by M. De Morgan, and that a number of tombs of the 
twelfth dynasty have been discovered. The event is so recent that 
our information is incomplete. We hear that beautiful ornaments, 
like those of Queen Ah-hotep, have already been found and exhibited 
in the Gizeh Museum ; but that most of the tombs are already rifled. 
Perhaps it is well. Let the crime of rifling tombs belong to others ; 
to carry away empty coffins, and exhibit them under glass, is not an 
extreme outrage. But what history have we learned from these 
coffins? Who is really the wiser or the better because he has seen the 
ghastly remains of Seti the First and Ramses the Second under glass in 
the Gizeh Museum? Do the hideous photographs of these remains, 
scattered over the world, satisfy any better feelings than idle or 
morbid curiosity? Presently these bodies, like several of their . 
fellows, will turn to corruption, and then how will they be treated ? 
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They will be buried with the burial of a dog, and no one will know 
the place where they lie. A more decent, a more reverent, let me 
even say a more scientific age, which knows how to estimate evidence, 
will look with contempt on the stupid vulgarity of this intrusion upon 
the dead, and the exhibiting not only of beautiful ornaments, but of 
hideous bones, which contain no historical lesson. When the great 
dead of Dahr el Bachari were found, it was well to protect them from 
the greed of the fellahin ; it was well to take copies of the very few 
records upon their coffins ; I will grant even a point more, and admit 
that specimens of their jewellery might be stolen for purposes of ex- 
hibition. But to drag out the bodies themselves, and expose them 
to the stare of the tourist, and presently to decay and dishonour, 
was a proceeding not only indecent and barbarous, but unscientific 
and idle in results. 

When the great French scholars, who-represent the most civilised 
people in the world, behave in this fashion, it would be unfair to use 
any hard words towards Hamdi Bey, who has succeeded in performing 
what seemed the impossible, and establishing under Turkish patro- 
nage a splendid museum at Constantinople. Most of the sarcophagi 
he carried off from the necropolis of Sidon had long since been rifled, 
the bones scattered, the cavities filled with water dripping from the 
rock, so that the claims of science were not in conflict with those of 
sentiment and of respect for the dead. One of these monuments has, 
moreover, revealed to us a new and splendid chapter in the history of 
Greek art. 

But when he came to the tomb of Tabnit, king of Sidon, to 
which he penetrated with great toil and expense, passing down 
through chamber after chamber till he found the great stone covering 
the actual vault, which he hewed in pieces because it was too heavy 
to move, what did he find? A very simple black granite sarcophagus 
having no ornament whatever except on the lid, and containing the 
body of the king with a single fillet of gold round the forehead. There 
were hieroglyphics (verses from the Egyptian book of the dead) on 
the lid, but across the foot the following inscription in Phcenician :-— 
‘I, Tabnit, priest of Astarte and king of the Sidonians, son of Eshmu- 
nazar, priest of Astarte, and king of the Sidonians, am laid in this 
vault. I adjure whatever person may discover this vault, open not 
my sepulchral chamber and trouble me not, for there is here no 
silver, there is no gold, there is no treasure. Here I alone am laid 
in this vault. Open not this sepulchral chamber, for it is abominable 
before the face of Astarte. If thou openest this chamber and comest 
in to disturb me, mayest thou have neither posterity in the life 
beneath the sun, nor a resting-place among the dead.’ ? 

In spite of this pathetic appeal, not only was the whole stone 
coffin dragged off to Constantinople, but the body of the king was 


2 Cf. the fascinating account of his discovery given by Hamdi Bey on pp. 108 
8q. of his magnificent publication, Une Nécropole Royale de Sidon. 
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packed up in a tin box to be transferred to a glass case, beside the 
sarcophagus, where not only the skeleton but the very entrails are 
exposed to the gaze of the tourist! And to what purpose? Had 
even the mere lid been removed and the rest described and 
covered up again, we should have lost nothing ; nay, rather, the cost 
in time and money of removing the huge stone cover and then the 
sarcophagus itself, might have produced, if properly applied, some 
evidence bearing upon the great series of artistic reliefs which are 
still unexplained—a great problem in the history of Greek and 
Pheenician art. 

Yet, when I ventured to express my objection to Hamdi Bey, that 
amiable and courteous man replied that he was only awaiting the 
Sultan’s order to resume his explorations, and earnestly hoping to 
capture more kings of Sidon that he might expose them in his 
museum. Even my dear friend-Mr, Petrie is not free from the charge 
of casting out the dead and rifling their tombs, though in his case 
the coffins have yielded important historical and literary documents. 
We hear, moreover, that his researches at Coptos during the past 
winter have been fruitful, not in tombs, but in ancient statues, which 
he considers prehistoric, and in inscriptions, of which I have seen 
some of great interest, which will presently be edited by Mr. 
Hogarth. 

To these definite researches we must add the constant additions 
by purchase to the museums of Gizeh and of Alexandria, upon which I 
will say a word before passing from Egypt to Greece. The treasures 
of the National Museum are in the out-of-the-way, ill-lighted, unsafe 
palace of Gizeh, splendid as a palace, worthless as a museum, except 
for its ample chambers. Any accident may burn it to the ground in 
an hour, and, even where it stands, each visit the student pays to it 
costs him five shillings, a considerable waste of time, and the trouble 
of either carrying food with him or fasting all: the day. And yet 
there are ample moneys forthcoming and convenient sites upon which 
a proper building could be erected. It is said that the ‘ National Party’ 
in Egypt is opposed to any outlay upon such a building. Whether 
this be so or not, any earnest desire on the part of the English 
authorities would overcome the difficulty at once. Some day the 
world will be horrified to hear that the whole palace, with its priceless 
collection, is burnt to the ground. Then there will be lamentations, 
recriminations, protestations ; all to no effect. Let no one be deceived 
as to where the real blame lies. If the English controllers of Egypt are 
in earnest about it, the collection will be safely housed ; if not, it is 
doomed to fall a victim to some slight act of carelessness on the part 
of a domestic, but really to the deliberate and criminal neglect of 
those responsible for the welfare of Egypt. 

Among the papyri just acquired by the Museum, which I 
examined, there were a good many fragments in early Ptolemaic 
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hands, and with them two fragments from the Iliad and Odyssey of 
Homer, which will be published elsewhere. There are also several 
mummy cases made of papyrus, which I longed to take to pieces ; but 
M. E. Brugsch Bey seemed to value the cases as objects of art more 
than the possible fragments of Greek classical literature which they 
may contain. For in style and decoration they resemble closely the 
cases in which Mr. Petrie recovered the remains of the Antiope, and 
the ancient fragments of the Phaedo and the Laches of Plato. 

But, as the conservator observed, there is no interest in Greek 
papyri shown by the visitors to the Museum. It is a melancholy 
fact that Cairo appears to contain no local scholars; and without 
local scholars it is not likely that passing strangers will ever attain 
to a thorough knowledge of documents which require close and reite- 
rated study. But of all the large cities surrounded with monuments 
of the highest interest Cairo is the most ignorant and careless. You 
will search in vain there for a young scholar to teach you the elements 
of hieroglyphics ; it is probably the same with Coptic, seeing that the 
most astounding inaccuracies in recent publications find no native 
critic to expose them. Is there a single Cairene who can read a 
Ptolemaic inscription? We may gravely doubt it, so that beyond the 
staff of the Museum there is nothing done for the elucidation of the 
mass of evidence there being accumulated. 

The condition of archeology at Alexandria, with its humble 
beginnings and modest aspirations, is far more promising. The 
Museum is but a preliminary thing ; excavations are only just begin- 
ning, but there is good reason to think that here will be the centre 
of a great new revelation in Greek art and history. For hitherto, of 
all great cities and civilisations, that of early Alexandria is perhaps 
the least known. There is still a possibility of finding the old palaces, 
the old museum, the Serapeum, if excavations are beguu at once. 
But in a few years more the modern city will extend over all the 
vacant ground, and then this avenue of knowledge will be closed. 
There was a day when all these were tacitly, perhaps were openly, 
despised, as belonging to what is called the Hellenistic age. It was, 
and is still, the fashion to value the smallest fragment of the golden 
age above all the work of a period assumed to be a period of decadence. 
In literary style there can be no doubt that Hellenism brought with 
it elements of decay, though the matter of a Hellenistic author, such 
as Polybius, may be more valuable than that of the most polished 
classical historian. But the recent discoveries at Sidon have shown 
us that, in art at all events, the age of Alexander and his immediate 
successors could produce work worthy of being placed beside the work 
of Scopas or Praxiteles. That we might, indeed, have already learned 
from the Venus found at Milo, a statue of even later date. And if 
the kings or satraps of Sidon commanded the genius of such noble 
artists, shall we say that the early Ptolemies could not command it, 
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or that the artistic work of early Alexandria was inferior to that 
of Sidon ? 

But the buildings of the Ptolemaic city lie deep, there are some 
twenty-five feet of rubbish accumulated over it ; along the shore the 
sea has encroached, and much may lie under the shallow water 
of the old royal harbour, now unused for shipping. Excavation at 
Alexandria may therefore be expensive, but great results are certain. 
What is found by accident, or by the slight probing here and there 
of the Archzological Society, proves that sufficiently. Most rich 
citizens of Alexandria have valuable private collections; I saw a 
number of them when I was there, and there were reports of many 
other curiosities which had been sold out of the country. One of the 
finest rooms in the Museum of Athens is the Egyptian collection 
presented by a rich Greek citizen of Alexandria. 

It is the intention of the French Director of Antiquities at Cairo 
to send all the Ptolemaic monuments to Alexandria, and to gather 
there the remains of Greek culture which invaded Egypt with the 
conquest of Alexander. A good many stone inscriptions are there 
already, among them the solitary epigraphic record we have of Mark 
Antony ; it is the basis of a statue set up by one Aphroditus, a boon 
companion ‘to Antony the great, the inimitable, his god and bene- 
factor.’* We only require a well-endowed and properly directed 
spade to unearth many such monuments. Nay, who can tell whether 
the origins of Christianity will not receive some unexpected light, 
or what relics of the several great libraries may not contain theological 
materials of the greatest moment? Papyri I was iucky enough to 
find at once, in the pectoral ornaments of Ptolemaic mummies. The 
documents were only private accounts, or taxing lists, but who can 
tell when business papers may not concern historical personages, or 
great historical interests ? 

The general impression produced upon any intelligent observer 
who spends a winter in Egypt is, that while every year will add a 
quantity of materials to the museums, there is wanting an intelligent 
public, apart from the Museum staff, to classify and utilise these 
materials. So far the English occupation has done nothing except 
to raise the prices asked by private dealers in antiquities, and to pro- 
duce a great deal of smuggling by foreign collectors and the agents 
of foreign museums. There are wanting enthusiasts in the country, 
native Coptic if possible; if not, men who will make Egypt their 
home, and its history the study of their lives. For the interpretation 
of the evidence is becoming every day more complex. Any one who 
will be at pains to read Erman’s new book on the subject will be 
surprised and delighted at the admirable way in which he has distin- 
guished things similar, compared things contrasted, and brought out of 


* Plutarch tells us that ‘inimitable livers’ (&mmnréB.01) was the title chosen by 
these souls of Alexandria. 
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the long annals of Egypt not a picture of uniformity and stagnation, 
but one of movement and development, showing all the political 
vicissitudes which we exhibit in our histories of modern States. A 
rigid bureaucracy, a feudal and territorial nobility, a priestly despotism, 
a condottiere sovranty, each takes its place in subordination to, or in 
conflict with, the hereditary monarchy. The oscillations of the royal 
power give us the changes in the history of Egypt which are now 
only beginning to be understood. 

But I must not digress into history, and will therefore take leave 
of Egypt, and pass across the Levant to Greece, which is the other 
great field of archeology, and that which justly maintains a pre- 
eminence in the interest of cultivated men. The Sidonian discoveries 
of Hamdi Bey are great because they are Greek, and the Sidonian 
kings who obtained the help of foreign artists for their tombs never 
attained to perfection till they borrowed artists inspired by the 
sculptures of the Parthenon. Nothing, therefore, conceivable in the 
way of discovery will ever displace Athens as the real centre of the 
highest kind of archeology. The antiquities of other nations may 
be exceedingly curious, and instructive to antiquaries; the antiquities 
of Greece afford lessons to all cultivated people, and models to all 
modern artists. Moreover, Athens has charms peculiar to itself, which 
will soon be discovered, even by the Western public, to excel the charms 
of more distant cities, especially those of Lower Egypt, of recent years 
so fashionable. As to climate, that of Cairo is now being found trea- 
cherous and unhealthy, whereas the exhilaration produced by the air of 
Athens more than counterbalances the disadvantage of its lower tem- 
perature. Rain in Cairo—and it now occurs about every ten days 
through the winter—turns all the streets into stagnant sewers, or else 
the cold winds and constant dust give everybody sore throats and fits 
of sneezing; in fact, we found the whole population grumbling, and 
grumbling justly, about the climate. But this is beside the present 
question. To the archeologist it is vain to seek help or sympathy in 
his work from the agreeable soldiers, the very agreeable ladies who, 
if they have any duty, steal time with difficulty from their pleasures 
to perform it. The few able and hard-working officials who are 
reforming the administration of the country are too busy to be seen. 
Fair widows or quasi-widows, endeavouring to drown their grief in 
gaiety, young soldiers helping to console them, have no interest in 
ancient history. Local enthusiasts seem not to exist. How different 
is the case with Athens! Cleaner streets, fresher air, better hotels at 
half the cost, and, above all, a most intelligent society, make this city 
the very paradise for a scholar’s holidays. Groups of learned men— 
some of them of European fame—are to be found at the five archeo- 
logical schools. Numbers of local men possess learning and have an 
interest in study. Numerous bookstalls in the very thoroughfares 
remind one of the book trade of Edinburgh; and the kind of book 
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exposed in the streets is still more significant —works on philosophy, 
science, history—a very different catalogue from that exhibited even 
by our railway bookstalls which appeal to the richer classes. 

But the main interest at Athens centres round Dr. Dorpfeld, the 
head of the German school.‘ For this indefatigable man, who not only 
makes constant discoveries, but has a rare gift of persuading men to 
accept his conclusions, has recently been astonishing the learned world 
by his complete revolution against the accepted topography of ancient 
Athens. The controversy, if it last, will turn upon a well-known 
passage in Thucydides (ii. 15) :— ° 


Formerly what is now the Acropolis was the city, and under it that which lies 
most directly south. Here is the proof. The shrines of the other Gods (as well as 
of Athene) are on the Acropolis itself, and whatever are outside lie mostly to this 
part of the city, I mean that of Olympian Zeus, and the Pythion, and the temple 
of the Earth, and that of Dionysus in Limne, in whose honour the elder Dionysia are 
celebrated. . . . Here, too, are other ancient sanctuaries, and the fountain, which, 
now that the tyrants have so adorned it, is called Enneakrounos, but of old, when the 
springs were open, was called Callirrhoe; this, being close at hand, they used for 
important purposes, and even now from old habit it is customary to use it for 
the lustrations before marriage and other religious acts.’ 


According to the universal acceptation, disputed only by Mr. Dyer 
in the Journal of Philology for 1870, the fountain was by the Ilissus, 
not south but south-east of the Acropolis, at the point furthest from its 
solitary gateway, and implying a great area for the oldest city. Yet 
scholars might fairly have been staggered by the fact that Pausanias in 
his tour round Athens comes to the Enneakrounos next to the Odeum, 
and close to the Areopagus, without any hint that he has made a 
jump of half a mile, or gone off to the valley of the Ilissus. But 
Mr. Dyer’s difficulties were unheeded ; the only natural spring about 
Athens was said to be by the Ilissus, and the jump in Pausanias’ tour 
was considered inexplicable. Now the texts are being justified, and 
all that was explained away is found to be correct. Pausanias has 
no sudden hiatus in his wandering ; the ancient city did not spread 
far away to the south-east into the valley of the Ilissus, but lay close 
round, and to the south of, the entrance to the Acropolis. Dr. Dérp- 
feld has found, what was so stoutly denied, a natural spring in the 
rocks of the Museum, or hill south of the Areopagus. There are 
deep artificial hollows in the rock to gather the water, which flowed 
hence into the limne, or basins, where doubtless ancient Athenian 
women washed their clothes. He has found traces of an old sanctuary 
to Dionysus in the long inscription of the Io Bacchoi, set up in 
Roman times within the sanctuary. He has found the stone lenos 
or winepress, a square trough with an exit for the juice into a large 
terra-cotta vessel; more conclusive than all this, he has found the 


‘ He now possesses the honorary title of Professor, conferred by his grateful 
Government, but without any definite chair or teaching duties. 
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great water conduits of the Pisistratide, leading to this spot, 
tunnelled through the rocks in the same fashion as the contemporary 
conduit of Polycrates at Samos, and probably constructed by the same 
architect, Eupalinos of Megara. The present high-road lies over the 
probable remains of the Pisistratid fountain, the Enneakrounos, but ere 
long this part of the question will be solved, for the enlightened 
Government of Athens gives the discoverer every facility. Dr, 
Dérpfeld’s theory has not yet been generally accepted—it is too new, 
too revolutionary ; it will make too many dissertations and theories 
useless ; but, one after another, the best German scholars are giving 
in their adhesion, and if every new indication falls in with the 
new explanation its success is assured. What strikes the unpre- 
judiced inquirer most strongly is the absurd paradox of the learned, 
who on the one hand declare Thucydides to be a perfect model of 
accuracy, while on the other they force upon the simple and clear 
passage above cited an interpretation which makes him the loosest 
and vaguest of writers. For the accepted Enneakrounos was not 
near the entrance to the Acropolis, it was not to the south of it, and 
implied a huge extent of city instead of a small one.’ So easily will 
men explain away the text of an infallible authority. 

Beside these startling novelties in the very sanctum of archeology 
Dr. Dérpfeld’s researches at Troy can excite but a minor interest. 
Yet here, too, he has corrected an established error, and shown a 
correspondence with legend where most of us had hitherto felt a 
strong contrast. The city excavated by Dr. Schliemann on the now 
certain site of the Troy of legend always puzzled us by the comparative 
smallness of its compass, and the rudeness of its work, as compared 
with the fortresses of Mykenz or Tiryns, which Homer describes as 
not superior to, nay, rather as less luxurious than, sacred Ilion. The 
pottery of Dr. Schliemann’s town was far ruder, the building worse, 
the whole aspect of the place far inferior. We now know why. Dr. 
Dérpfeld has found outside, and surrounding this city, on a higher, 
and therefore more modern level, the fortifications of the town which 
does correspond in pottery, &c., to the Mykenean work. He holds 
Dr. Schliemann’s Troy to be, therefore, a far older foundation, perhaps 
2000 B.c. or older! If this be so, how true will be the words written 
years ago, that the Homeric poems represent not the beginning, but 
the decay of an old civilisation, not the first springing into life of a 
youthful culture, but the experience, and even the sadness, of men 
who were heirs to bygone greatness, and felt degenerate in com- 
parison with their ancestors. 

We turn from the German school to the hardly less-distinguished 
and older French school, now presided over by M. Homolle, whose 


5 The probable cause of the mistake, which is as early as the Middle Ages, was 
the reduplication of the old sacred places in the new quarter towards the lissus by 
these very Pisistratide. 
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researches at Delos have made him so celebrated. The last venture 
undertaken by this school was the thorough excavation of the remains 
of Delphi, now rendered possible by the abolition of the village of 
Castri, which had been built, like many other villages, upon the ruins 
of the ancient town. The whole outcome of the work is not yet 
before us, but it is certain that the main features of the topography 
of the town and its sanctuaries will be determined ; and mean- 
while we have recovered no less a thing than the treasury of the 
Athenians, a building corresponding to the series of treasuries 
identified at Olympia, in which each of the well-known cities set up 
offerings, inscriptions, and made deposits of value, both for the 
dignity of the city and the safety of its property. For, as is well 
known, all the celebrated temples, with their sacrosanct enclosures, 
were utilised as banks. A sketch of the restored building will be 
published in the forthcoming number of the Bulletin de correspon- 
dance hellénique, and, what is very interesting as regards the restora- 
tion, the numerous inscriptions on the inner walls have helped to 
replace the very stones in their places. The fitting together of the 
texts has led to the fitting together of the walls. From the inscrip- 
tions we have recovered the walls, not from the walls the inscriptions. 
Pausanias says it was erected in commemoration of the battle of 
Marathon. It is not likely that any inscription of nearly such 
antiquity has been found.® The original dedication would probably 
have been placed on the front outside, but in any case the habit of 
covering the inner walls of buildings with inscriptions is one of 
the decadence, and not likely to occur till the days of the Romans. 
But we must await the publication of these texts before we can ven- 
ture any more remarks upon them. One, which has already received 
much notice in the daily press, was kindly communicated to me by 
M. Homolle, and is therefore within the range of criticism. 

It is the text of a hymn or hymns, inscribed on the inner wall of 
the above-named treasure-house, with the music noted over the text. 
It is not the first specimen of the kind which has been recovered. 
But the Greek tunes we hitherto possessed were both few and 
apparently badly preserved, so that many problems were rather raised 
than solved by them, and the theory of music, as left us by the 
Greeks, is still so dark and difficult that few scholars venture to attack 
it. The present texts and tunes are discussed and commented on by 
M. Henri Weil and M. Theodor Reinach, men equally competent in 


® As is well known, the only inscription contemporary with the Persian wars still 
extant is that on the bronze column of twisted serpents, in the hippodrome at Con- 
stantinople. It stands protected by a railing, and with its lower part cleared below 
the level of the place, so that it now appears to be standing in a pit. The inscription, 
which is near the base of the monument, is guite illegible, if not invisible, from the 
surrounding railing, which is perhaps ten or twelve feet over it. The surface of the 
monument, which is below the present street, will soon be so oxidised that the 
inscription will be destroyed. 
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Greek scholarship and in music, and it is from their articles, just 
about to appear, that I take my information. The notation of Greek 
music is well established. It consisted of alphabetic letters, with or 
without slight modifications, written over the text. Instrumental 
notes are said to have been written under the text, and with a dis- 
tinct notation. The indicating of vocal notes by a single line of 
signs over the text lasted into the Middle Ages, for I have seen at 
Mount Athos an old service-book with a single line drawn over the 
text, and marked with figures of which our appoggiatura (C\>) seems 
to be a survival. The monks had, however, lost the tradition of 
reading it, and a manuscript tract on the subject, dating from the 
fourteenth century, which I saw in the monastery of Vatopedi, seems 
to have attracted no attention. I had no time to take even an abstract 
of the contents. 

In the present case M. Reinach has determined from Alypius the 
scale (Phrygian) and its component notes, which corresponds to our 
scale of C minor in its melodic form, with some accidentals introduced 
in one passage. The pitch is a more difficult question. As printed 
by M. Reinach, the range is too high for any chest voice, but he 
believes that the ancient practical pitch was one-third lower than 
that assigned to this scale by the late theorists. The time is given 
by the metre, which is pxonic, a long syllable and three short, varia- 
ously placed, or two long anda short between them—in every case § in 
the bar, a measure strange to us, and very difficult toobserve. We fall 
naturally into ¢. As regards the accompaniment or harmonising of the 
air, there is none extant. We turn then, lastly, to the melody, which is 
far the most important item in giving us an insight into an old Greek 
performance. I grieve to say that though there is rhythm, and even a 
recurrence of phrases to mark the close of a period, nothing worthy 
of being called melody in any modern sense is to be found. The in- 
genuity of modern theorists is no doubt equal to finding harmonies 
for any phrase, however awkward ; but the fact remains that this music 
is wholly unlike any modern music, Eastern or Western, and that 
moderns can feel no chord within them moved by it. 

Our first instinct, when we consider the perfection of all the 
branches of Greek art which we know, is.to say that we have not 
interpreted this department, and that it seems inferior to the rest 
because we do not understand it. A long study of the extant frag- 
ments and of the theoretical tracts leads me to think that this is not 
so, and that Greek music was inferior to their other arts. Other 
nations have shown the same inequality of development. Japanese 
magnates, who fully appreciated the pre-eminent gifts of their nation 
in designing and in colouring, have said that when they heard a good 
concert of European music they conceded that in music the Japanese 
had done nothing worthy of theirgenius. So it seems to have been with 
the Greeks, We never hear of a great composeramong them, In their 
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best days the tragic or lyric poet was also a composer, and set the 
tunes for his odes. This is precisely according to the modern theory 
of Wagner ; as Wagner was a great musician but a mediocre poet, so 
Itake Aschylus and Euripides to have been great poets but mediocre 
composers. Had the art of music been really developed, we should 
doubtless have heard of a division of labour, and the composer would 
have assumed a distinct position. The theorists did so, and have 
left us a valuable body of writings from which the early medieval 
music derived its principles, and from which our modern theory of 
harmony is directly descended. So then the Greeks were our fore- 
fathers in music, but nevertheless they were bad composers. This is 
my own conclusion, and I shall be only too ready to modify or 
abandon it whenever any Greek composition is produced to refute 
it. As yet our evidence is very defective ; the specimens we have are 
fragmentary and interrupted by gaps; perhaps it were wiser to sus- 
pend our judgment and wait for fuller details. Yet the new text 
seems sufficient for a judgment, and I cannot believe that if all the 
missing notes were recovered the complete composition would be 
anything else than hideous from a modern point of view. 

Having now reviewed a very wide field and enumerated many 
striking novelties, it may be asked why I have not recounted the 
discoveries of the American and English schools at Athens. The 
cause is merely this: that when I recently visited Athens the 
excavations of the American school, in the absence of Dr. Waldstein, 
were in abeyance, though their hospitalities and their educational 
influences were in full swing. It is peculiarly the function of this 
school, more than of the others, to bring American scholars into 
general contact with Greek antiquities from which they are by nature 
so far removed, and in this way much valuable educational work is 
being done which does not afford topics for an article on novelties. 
Yet Dr. Waldstein’s researches at the Heron, near Argos, are recent 
and striking enough to justify that school to the world as a school of 
research ; and if I do not now describe that work more in detail, it is 
rather for want of space than for any failure in its interest. The 
materials already reviewed are indeed enough for a single article. 

But I cannot conclude without a word upon the position and 
prospects of the British school at Athens, which is at the same time 
an example of the neglect of the English authorities and of the 
liberality of English citizens. Beside the German and French 
schools, each supported by State grants, the British must depend 
on the continuance. of wealth and of goodwill among a few private 
individuals, or among the corporations of Oxford and Cambridge. 
Although the school has had to struggle against the inadequacy of 
means, the recent work done, especially Mr. Schultz’s drawings and 
plans of the public buildings of Megalopolis, is recognised as very 
good. But it is plain that Athens is about the worst choice for a 
VoL, XXXV—No, 207 3L 
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centre, seeing that the place is already occupied by powerful, though 
friendly, rivals. It was a mistake to build a house at Athens. The 
school should have been located in a small steam yacht, which could 
have anchored in the fiords or among the islands, and thus brought 
the library and other property of the excavators close to the scene of 
their labours. Now they have not only the house in Athens to keep 
up: they must bring tents or hire lodging wherever they go for 
research. I need not add that they could have crossed to Asia Minor, 
and searched the coasts and islands under Turkish sway. Perhaps 
some day the heads of the Hellenic Society will see the sense of this 
suggestion, or some liberal rich man who is abandoning the habit of 
yachting will give his boat to the Society. 

Meanwhile there is little doubt that the school would do better to 
move from Athens, and, if so, I see no place so promising as Alexan- 
dria. The reasons for this forecast have already been stated in this 
article; I have no doubt that the school would receive a warm 
welcome from the Archeological Society of Alexandria, and every 
facility from the Controller of Antiquities in Egypt. I will only 
repeat that as regards this city it is now or never. The ground still 
lies open. In a few years it will be taken up with building, and the 
great city of the Ptolemies will be hidden, till the modern city sinks 
into ruins, and some far-distant Schliemann finds old Alexandria, like 
ancient Ilion, the first or second stratum of occupation on a soil which 


has accumulated layer upon layer of subsequent building. 

I would fain add another page on the possibilities of Cyrene, 
but trust that we shall soon hear of such successes there by the 
private enterprise of an adventurous traveller that forecasts and 
arguments will be cast aside in the presence of startling facts. 


J. P. Manarry. 





NILE RESERVOIRS AND PHILA: 


THE International Technical Commission, appointed by the Egyptian 
Government to consider the various proposals of the engineers of the 
Public Works Department for the establishment of reservoirs of un- 
precedented magnitude for the storage of the flood water of the Nile 
for summer use, has just finished its three months’ investigations. 
Although the Report has not yet been published, there can be little 
indiscretion in referring to its contents, as the desire of the Egyptian 
Government and of the Public Works officers throughout has been 
for the amplest and most unbiassed discussion of the whole question, 
so that, in the words of Lord Cromer and of Mr. Garstin, the Under- 
Secretary of State, the course followed may be ‘ the one best calculated 
to serve the interests of the country,’ and that ‘what is wanted is 
that Egypt shall have the best possible reservoir, whether it be in the 
Wadi Rayyan or in the Nile Valley itself.’ Having regard to the 
position which Great Britain at present holds in relation to Egypt, 
and to the fact that she has assumed the responsibility in the eyes of 
Europe for the proper management and development of the resources 
of that country, any proposal of such far-reaching magnitude as the 
establishment of reservoirs, and the changing the system of agri- 
culture of vast areas of land in Middle and Lower Egypt deserves the 
most serious and unprejudiced consideration of all thoughtful people 
in this country. The essence of the question is not whether Philx 
temple may or may not be more or less interfered with during 
British occupancy, but whether, whilst having due regard to the sus- 
ceptibilities of European scholars and tourists, Great Britain has 
made the amelioration of the condition of the hard-working and tax- 
laden labourers of Egypt her first consideration, and has not from 
timidity or a reluctance to face the opposition of those prepared to 
fight any British proposal in Egypt, postponed until to-morrow reforms 
which might have been carried out to-day. 

Immediately on completion of the four years’ exhaustive study of 
the reservoir question by Mr. Willcocks, the Director of Reservoirs, 
and his large staff of engineers, Mr. Garstin, the Under-Secretary of 
State, summarised the results of these studies in a Report to the 
Egyptian Government which, from its masterly exposition of essential 
details and its absolute impartiality, would appear to have been rather 

3L2 
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the summing-up of one of her Majesty’s judges than the report of 
an engineer. In this report Mr. Garstin suggested the appointment 
of an International Commission to revise his own conclusions and 
those of the engineers of his department, and asa result Sir Benjamin 
Baker, K.C.M.G., was appointed British Commissioner; M. A. Boulé, 
Inspecteur-général des Ponts et Chaussées, French Commissioner ; and 
Signor G. Torrecelli, Professor of Agricultural Engineering, Italian 
Commissioner. In the course of their investigations the Com- 
missioners inspected the Wadi Rayyan depression adjoining the 
Fayoum Province, or site of the ancient Lake Moeris, and also the route 
of the thirty-two-mile long canal vs connect the depression with 
the Nile, and the whole of the Nile Valley itself as far as the second 
cataract at Wadi Halfa. ; 

Up to the present time the chief interest manifested in this 
country with regard to the vast works proposed by the representatives 
of Great Britain in Egypt for the improvement of the condition of 
the most needy of the large agricultural class in that country has 
been in connection with the ruins on Phile Island. In Egypt, on 
the other hand, one hears perhaps too little of the ruins, as, in the 
opinion of those interested, the question of one temple more or less 
dwindles into utter insignificance as compared with the vast material 
benefits which even the most ignorant of the fellaheen know must 
result from the establishment of a Nile reservoir. This marked con- 
trast in the views of the two countries no doubt must appear strange 
to the middle and upper classes of the natives, who are constantly 
being reminded that England is in Egypt, not for her own benefit, but 
in the interests of Egypt herself. It is, however, doubtless only a 
temporary phase of feeling in this country, due to an imperfect 
knowledge of the circumstances of the case. On first impulse pro- 
bably ninety-nine out of every hundred cultivated persons would 
say Philze must not be touched. On a thorough examination of the 
facts, however, it is no less probable that the same percentage of 
persons would endorse the conclusions of the Public Works Depart- 
ment and the majority of the Foreign Commissioners, that some inter- 
ference with Phils is an absolute necessity in the interests of Egypt. 

To understand the Egyptian way of looking at the question, let 
us assume, for example, that the London County Council had dis- 
covered some cheap and easily-executed plan for clearing the Thames 
of sewage, annihilating London fogs, and at the same time solving 
the great problem of agricultural depression throughout the country. 
Incidental to this scheme, however, there was involved an interference 
with some picturesquely situated ruins—say Tintern Abbey on the 
Wye, which the guide-books tell us are, ‘from the beauty of the 
situation and the elegance of the building, the most romantic Cister- 
cian ruins in Britain.’ Should we not deem it very unsympathetic, 
to say the least, if the American public, instead of congratulating us 
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upon the good things in store, called us ‘ Vandals’ and other uncom- 
plimentary names because we ventured to contemplate any interference 
with ruins which they visited and appreciated so much? This, 
without exaggeration, is in Egyptian eyes a parallel case to the Nile 
reservoir and Phil question, and it is no wonder, therefore, that some 
disappointment is felt in Egypt at the way in which the latter has 
hitherto been discussed in England, and the sooner this is set right by 
dealing with the subject on a broader basis, the better for all parties. 

All reasonable men—and in no matter is it possible to satisfy 
faddists—will agree, whether they be artists, archeologists, or 
engineers, that if a reservoir be absolutely essential to the development 
of Egypt, and no other practically available site exists than the one 
involving an interference with Philx, then all the sacrifice that can 
be legitimately demanded of Egypt is that the interference shall be 
the least possible. This is in accordance with the action of Parliament 
in this country in relation to railways, the construction of which 
constantly and inevitably involves interference with cherished objects 
and the destruction of the picturesque. It is in accordance also with 
the course followed by other nations—notably in the case of the Tiber 
improvements through Rome, where, to facilitate the discharge of 
the flood waters, several of the historic bridges have been pulled 
down and rebuilt with the original stones, but on deeper foundations. 
The most important and responsible duty of the International Com- 
mission, therefore, was first to satisfy themselves that a reservoir of 
some kind was a necessity ; and secondly, if so, whether it could not 
be placed elsewhere than at Phile. 

The Government engineers submitted four projects to the Com- 
mission ; but, reading between the lines, it was clear enough that they 
had little confidence themselves in the practicability or expediency of 
three out of the four plans, and they expressly threw the final 
responsibility of rejection upon the Commission. The questions to 
be considered by the Commission, at the request of the Government, 
were five in number. (1) The proposal to construct a dam at some 
point of the Nile between Wadi Halfa and Cairo, and to form a storage 
reservoir in the valley of the river itself. (2) The proposal to con- 
struct a storage reservoir in the Wadi Rayyan depression in the desert. 
(3) An examination of all the designs, plans, and estimates prepared 
for the different projects. (4) An opinion as to whether the sanitary 
condition of the country will be affected in any way by the storage of 
such a body of water as is now proposed. And (5) A selection from 
among the different projects which have been submitted for the in- 
formation of the Egyptian Government. It will be observed that the 
question of Philze temple was not referred to the Commission, but, on 
the contrary, it was expressly stated elsewhere in the Report that 
‘this was a question for the Government todecide.’ Neither was the 
question of the necessity of a reservoir referred to them ; but yet it 
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was, of course, absolutely impossible for them not to*have these two 
questions ever present in their minds. 

As regards the absolute necessity for the construction of a 
reservoir with the least possible delay, no shadow of doubt was ex- 
pressed by any member of the Commission. The estimated direct 
ultimate annual return to the State was over three-quarters of a million 
sterling, and the increased value of the crops would result annually 
in a benefit of ten times that amount to the eultivators. Making 
every allowance for possible errors in the estimating, the margin of 
profit would still be so enormous that no project could be suggested 
in any part of the globe which would at all compare, as regards 
financial results and benefits to the country at large, with that of the 
Nile reservoirs. This being so, it may reasonably be demanded by 
sceptical financiers why this mine of wealth has been so long 
neglected, when even Central Africa is being exploited by all the 
European Powers. The answer is simple. Until the barrage at the 
apex of the Delta had been sufficiently strengthened by Sir Colin 
Scott Moncreiff, and Colonel Western, to enable the whole of the 
existing summer supply in the Nile to be thrown on the lands, it was 
useless to augment that supply by the construction of reservoirs. 
The barrage referred to was built forty years ago by an eminent 
French engineer, Mougel Bey, but from the reckless rapidity with 
which he was compelled to carry on the works it was a practical failure 
until the past two or three years. At present, however, by its means 
every drop of water at low Nile is thrown upon the lands, and so 
valuable is the water that the sluice-gates are even caulked with rags 
to stop the smallest waste. Notwithstanding this, the demand for 
water by the cultivators is as great as ever, and no means exists for 
satisfying their wants but by storing up the water which runs use- 
lessly to sea during the flood for use when most required. By the 
construction of the proposed reservoirs the flow down the Nile when 
water is of the highest value will be considerably more than doubled, 
so no detailed calculations are required to show that the direct and 
indirect returns to Egypt must be enormous,’and that the condition 
of the cultivators will be vastly improved. To illustrate the extent 
of the change it may be mentioned that Mr. Foster, the Inspector- 
General of Irrigation for Lower Egypt, estimates thatin the small 
province of Giseh alone the area under summer crops will be in- 
creased from 5,000 to 60,000 acres, and as the average value of the 
summer crop is no less than 10/. per acre, there would be a nett 
increase of over half a million sterling in that little district itself. 

It was easy enough, therefore, for the Commissioners to satisfy 
themselves that they could not evade the difficulty of selecting a 
reservoir site by saying that no reservoir at all was necessary, and it 
devolved upon them to consider in full detail each of the four projects 
prepared by the Government engineers, as well as any others that might 
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occur to them as a result of their own personal inspection of the Nile 
Valley. The first project examined by the Commission was Mr. Cope 
Whitehouse’s Wadi Rayyan reservoir, which, as all the world knows, 
consists in the conversion of a deep depression in the desert, dis- 
covered by him, into a vast lake of nearly three hundred square miles 
area. Ifthe British Commissioner had any views on the question of Nile 
reservoirs before undertaking the investigation of the problem, he 
must confess it was in favour of Mr. Cope Whitehouse’s brilliant and 
original suggestion, and it was a matter of regret to him that as the 
investigation proceeded one difficulty after another appeared, and so 
the realisation of the scheme was rendered far less easy than he had 
originally anticipated. Coming fresh from experiences on the 
Manchester Ship Canal, he knew that nothing was more difficult to 
estimate than the apparently simple work of an excavated channel 
for water through doubtful soil ; and in the case of the Wadi Rayyan 
project the depression was so remote from the Nile, and the depth of 
cutting for the connecting canal was in places so great, that the cost 
became excessive, due regard being had to the contingencies attach- 
ing to the work. The Commissioners were unanimous in the opinion 
that the Government engineers had largely under-estimated the cost 
of the Rayyan project; but it was explained to them that the 
engineers were specially instructed, in cases of doubt, to give the 
advantage to the project, so that it might not be said that they were 
biassed against Mr. Cope Whitehouse’s scheme. Apart from cost, 
moreover, the Commissioners were unanimous in the opinion that, 
even if executed, the Rayyan reservoir would not meet all of the re- 
quirements of Egypt, and that certain elements of doubt attached 
to it as regards the supply of water at critical times and the effects 
of percolation. 

The second Government project examined by the Commission 
was that for a dam across the Nile Valley at Gebel Silsila about fifty 
miles down stream of Phila, At this point the rock was found 
to be inferior sandstone with bands of clay, easily acted upon by 
water, and the Commissioners were unanimous in rejecting the 
Government project on the grounds of insecurity alone, quite apart 
from other important objections, such as great depth of water and 
narrow width of river between the high banks. The only other 
alternative Government project to that of the Phile dam was a dam 
at Kalabsha, about thirty miles above Philx ; and here again, although 
the quality of the rock was all that could be desired, the depth and 
width of the river were such as to render the construction of the 
Government dam, as strengthened and otherwise modified by 
members of the Commission, absolutely impossible on financial 
grounds alone, apart from engineering difficulties, 

Up to this point the British, French and Italian Commissioners, 
it will be observed, were in accord in rejecting the Government 
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projects ; but here the divergence of opinion occurred. The French 
Commissioner continued his objections to the whole of the proposals, 
whilst the British and Italian Commissioners were unreservedly in 
accord with Mr. Garstin and Mr. Willcocks, and indeed with the 
whole of the Government engineers, in the opinion that the Phil 
site offered all the advantages desired by an engineer for the con- 
struction of a dam at reasonable cost and of a stability which under 
every condition should be beyond all doubt. Nowhere else in the 
whole of the Nile Valley did they find such advantages of site : sound 
rock, numerous islands, a wide section, so that the action of the 
water issuing from the sluices would be minimised, and shallow 
water in which to work. As regards details of construction, the 
British and Italian Commissioners required certain modifications in 
the Government designs, with a view to give increased security, and 
these modifications were accepted by Mr. Willcocks without reserve 
as important improvements on the original designs—in the prepara- 
tion of which, it is only fair to say, the Government engineers were 
hampered by certain instructions given to them to adopt the same 
type of construction for all the different sites, to facilitate the 
making of comparative estimates. The original plans having been 
published in several of the illustrated journals in this country, it may 
be well to state that, in the designs as now approved, the openings 
through the dam for the discharge of the Nile water, which in times 
of excessive flood may amount to the enormous quantity of 14,000 
tons per second, have been very much reduced in size and correspond- 
ingly increased in number, so that the force of the issuing water 
may be more distributed ; and further, that the whole of the openings 
will be lined with cast iron, one and a half inch thick, so that no 
stone can be torn out, or piece of masonry destroyed, by the 
constant impact of large volumes of water at high velocity. Again, 
the width of base of the dam has been increased, so that the pres- 
sure on the solid granite masonry will be less than that on any of 
the great dams in the world. The security of the dam has thus 
been doubled at an increased cost of about twenty-five per cent. on 
the original estimate of 1,600,0001. 

The French Commissioner did not join in the detailed criticism 
of the construction of the Phile dam, as he rejected this site at 
once on the sole ground of the presence of the temples, which 
unless removed or raised would be partially submerged for some 
months in the year. It is true that the question of the temples 
was expressly reserved for the Government, and not for the Com- 
missioners, whose individual opinions on such a subject were of 
course not worth more than that of any other three men. How- 
ever, it was satisfactory to the British and Italian Commissioners 
to know that any objections their French colleague had to their 
proposals were not based on engineering grounds, and as regards 
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the Egyptian Government previous experience with mixed com- 
missions had warned them that a wholly unanimous report was 
not to be expected, so no disappointment was experienced. That 
there are two plausible sides to every engineering question is evi- 
denced clearly enough by the proceedings in parliamentary committee- 
rooms ; and under present political circumstances it would be as hope- 
less to expect an engineer representing one country in Egypt to 
be cordially in accord with engineers representing certain other 
countries, as it would be to find the engineers of two rival lines of 
railway promoting Bills in Parliament in accord. Nor is this any 
practical detriment to the elicitation of the truth, which was the 
primary object of the Egyptian Government in the appointment of 
the Commission, for the criticism of an able man opposed to a scheme 
would naturally be more searching in many points than that of a 
critic not so opposed, and any defect which might exist would be 
sure to see the light. The Government project for a dam at Phile, 
as amended by the British and Italian Commissioners, having been 
subjected to such criticism and proved absolutely unassailable both on 
engineering and financial grounds, the aim of the Government in the 
appointment of the Commission was therefore completely attained. 
The outcome of the Commission, briefly summarised, is that the 
whole of the Commissioners are unanimous in recommending the 
construction of a reservoir in the Nile Valley, and the majority of 
the Commission are absolutely convinced that it is practically im- 
possible to place the dam elsewhere than at Phile. The French 
Commissioner claimed that ‘impossible’ was an unknown word to 
French engineers ; but the British Commissioner thought it was often 
a very useful word in relationto practical problems, and he had indeed 
used it himself with good effect some years ago when reporting to 
a group of financiers on the Panama Ship Canal. The French Com- 
missioner thought that the engineers and contractors throughout 
Europe should be invited to study the Nile reservoir question and 
send in competitive designs, but the majority of the Commission 
were satisfied that this would only be useful if delay were the object, 
as the question had been exhaustively investigated by the Govern- 
ment engineers for four years, and the members of the Commission 
themselves were unable to suggest any reasonable alternative after 
going over the whole of the ground. The French Commissioner 
under reserve made certain suggestions as to alternative projects ; but 
approximate estimates, prepared at the request of the majority of the 
Commission, showed that, even if practicable, the cost of the cheapest 
of these alternatives would be several millions greater than that of the 
Phile dam, so that the projects were ‘impossible’ in the ordinary 
meaning of that useful word. Apart from cost, moreover, the type 
of dam proposed by the French Commissioner was such as neither 
the Government engineers nor the majority of the Commissioners 
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could accept. The latter maintained that if you ask people to live 
below a dam holding up 3,000 million tons of water toa height of 
eighty feet above their heads, you are bound to make the safety of 
the dam your first consideration, and, to attain that, the more your 
dam resembles a massive ridge of rock springing from the rocky bed 
of the river the better. The French Commissioner, on the other hand, 
proposed an open dam, or barraye-mobile, made up of isolated narrow 
piers with numerous sluices sixteen feet wide and up to eighty feet in 
height. In the opinion of the British Commissioner a slight tremor of 
earthquake, such as the Parthenon has recently experienced, the explo- 
sion of a boatload of powder dropped down the river by a few dervishes, 
or of a high explosive shell fired against one of the sluices or placed in 
position by an Anarchist, would suffice to destroy one of these huge 
sluices, and then the rush of the impounded waters would throw 
down each pier and sluice in succession and the country below would 
be devastated. These details are of interest only as illustrating the 
kind of difficulties which arise when an attempt is made to devise a 
dam at reasonable cost elsewhere than at Phile. But it is hardly 
necessary to say that every patriotic Englishman would rather see the 
stones of Philz temple broken up for concrete than allow Egypt to 
be involved in financial ruin either by embarking in an enormously 
costly scheme, or by building a structure of doubtful stability, so long 
as his countrymen have the leading voice in the management of 
Egyptian affairs. 

Such being the facts of the case, and the whole of the respon- 
sible engineers of the Government and the majority of the Commis- 
sioners being in absolute accord on all points, what is the conclusion 
to which the average common-sense individual must inevitably ulti- 
mately be driven? It has been proved beyond dispute that the 
establishment of a reservoir in the valley of the Nile is a pressing 
necessity which will result in incalculable benefit to the country at 
large, and that at Phile alone are found the conditions necessary 
for the building of an absolutely safe and reasonably cheap dam. 
The dam, therefore, must be built at Phils, and with the least possible 
delay, or in the event of the occurrence of one or two ‘ bad Niles,’ and 
the loss of several million pounds’ worth of summer crops, Great Britain 
will be morally responsible for the loss and individual suffering. Lord 
Cromer, Sir Edwin Palmer, and others, representing Great Britain 
in Egypt, together with Nubar Pasha and his Ministry, can and will 
do the work in spite of all opposition, but the former will look for, 
and doubtless obtain, the encouragement and support of the Home 
Government and of every well-wisher of Egypt in this country. 

As regards Phile temples the matter stands thus: The Under- 
Secretary of State and the Commissioners have stated in no equivocal 
terms their appreciation of the importance of the question. The 
British Commissioner has personally examined the ruins, and is in 
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the possession of plans showing every detail. He is of opinion that 
the solidity of their construction, the absence of windows, and the 
solid rock foundation, render it far easier to raise these temples 
bodily than any of the buildings he has seen so dealt with in 
America. The well-drilled garrison at Assouan would be delighted 
to work the elevating screws with military precision, and no doubt 
can be entertained as to the success of the operation. When raised, 
the ruins surely must be of greater interest to any intellectual tourist 
than before. Half of the wonder and admiration excited by the 
monumental works of ancient Egypt arises from the magnitude of 
the masses handled and transported by the old Egyptians rather 
than from their artistic merit. It would be in accord, therefore, 
with the spirit of the surroundings if English engineers raised tens 
of thousands of tons where the Egyptians raised hundreds. From 
the archzological point of view the condition of the temples when 
raised would be unchanged, as every stone would remain as originally 
laid by the builders, and as shown on every drawing and photograph. 
From the artistic point of view the appearance would be enhanced, 
because the temples would rise out of a wide placid lake, whereas 
when now visited by tourists the Nile is low, the stream insignificant, 
and Philz island appears to stand in a hollow. It is true that care- 
ful levelling would show that the floor of the temples stood some 380 
feet above the Mediterranean, instead of 340 feet, and that fact may 
be fatal to the project in some minds. Whether, on being told that 
the temples had been raised bodily the visitor would exclaim ‘ How 
wonderful!’ and examine the ruins with renewed interest, or whether 
he would say ‘What Vandalism!’ and return indignantly to his 
‘ Cook’s steamer,’ would depend upon his individual temperament. 
However, if the temples are neither to be raised, removed, nor occa- 
sionally flooded, the only course will be to find some other site for a 
reservoir, and to induce the British Parliament to contribute the 
extra cost of three or four millions sterling, or to raise that amount by 
public subscription, for Egypt certainly will not find the money. Such 
being the present state of affairs, lovers of Phil may do well, per- 
haps, to remember that under some circumstances ‘ silence is golden,’ 
and that the present may be such an occasion. The cost of raising 
Philz temples is included in the estimates submitted to Govern- 
ment, and possibly not too much curiosity will be evinced as to how 
the sum intended for compensation for property and buildings is 
made up. If, however, there should be a great deal of talk about 
Phils, it is not improbable that the natives, who care not a piastre 
about the ruins, may suggest that those who do should find the 
200,000/, required, and not the Egyptian taxpayers. 
Hard words have been used in connection with Philz, but it is to 
be hoped that with a better knowledge of the facts this will cease. 
To call an engineer a ‘ Vandal’ because from the force of circumstances 
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he is compelled to interfere with an interesting ruin, is as silly and 
offensive as to style a man a ‘snob’ because from causes beyond 
control he is compelled to wear a shabby suit of clothes. Mr. 
Willcocks, the Director of Reservoirs, bas personally inspected every 
yard of the Nile Valley, and tramped the adjoining deserts for 
hundreds of miles under circumstances often of great hardship, with 
the view to find, if possible, an alternative to the Phil reservoir; and 
the labours of the other engineers of the Public Works Department 
in the same direction acquit them of all charge of Vandalism. 

The conclusion to which most Englishmen will come after a 
careful consideration of the facts relating to Nile reservoirs and 
Phile probably will be that the whole question may be safely left 
in the hands of their able and tried representatives in Egypt, whose 
successes in the past in the face of the most persistent opposition, 
and whose intimate knowledge of the requirements of Egypt, consti- 
tute them far better judges of the best policy to adopt than any 
individual or body of individuals in this country could be. The work 
will be an arduous one, but the representatives of Great Britain in 
Egypt are men of exceptional zeal and ability, who can be relied upon 
to bring any work they undertake to a satisfactory conclusion, what- 
ever may be the personal sacrifices involved or opposition encountered. 


BENJAMIN BAKER 
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